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"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home."— Byron. 

VOL.  XXIII.        FEBRUARY,  1912.  No.  133. 

THE    IMPERIAL    COLLEGE    OF    SCIENCE 
AND    TECHNOLOGY 

BY  SIR  ALFRED  KEOGH,  K.C.B.  (Sector) 

A  FORMER  number  of  The  Empire  Review  *  contained  an 
article  on  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology, 
recently  established  at  South  Kensington.  The  writer — 
Dr.  Bovey,  F.R.S. — at  that  time  the  Rector  of  the  College,  took 
pains  to  demonstrate  that  in  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude 
and  importance  obstacles,  many  and  considerable,  were  to  be 
expected.  Some  of  these  could  be  easily  foreseen  by  anyone 
acquainted  with  the  fluidity  of  opinion  in  the  educational  world, 
others  were  perhaps  only  obvious  to  the  professional  educa- 
tionalist. To  the  ordinary  man  they  might  present  themselves 
merely  as  difficulties  common  to  all  new  undertakings.  But 
they  were  very  real. 

Dr.  Bovey  made  it  clear,  at  all  events,  that  the  Governing 
Body  entertained  no  delusions  that  the  task  set  before  them 
was  an  easy  one.  He  indicated  that  the  occasion  required 
prudence  and  sagacity,  and  that  the  initial  stages  of  development 
should  correspond  to  opinions  prevalent  amongst  the  wisest  and 
most  experienced  teachers  and  employers  of  young  scientific 
men.  The  educational  problems  of  the  College  were,  therefore, 
placed  before  four  committees  consisting  of  not  only  Governors, 
but  of  men  from  whose  special  knowledge  of  industrial  and 
academic  subjects  the  soundest  advice  was  to  be  expected.  The 
reports  of  these  committees  are  of  immense  importance  to 
professional  and  scientific  education,  to  research,  and  to  the 

*  See  December  number,  1908. 
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special  problem  of  the  Governors,  and  they  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  educational  institutions.  They  were  framed  by  the 
combination  of  academic  and  industrial  experience,  because  the 
Departmental  Committee  had  pointed  out  the  need  for  combined 
effort,  in  order  that  the  industrial  necessities  of  the  Empire 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  determining  academic  courses. 

It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of 
the  existence  of  the  College,  its  aims  and  objects  should  be  the 
subject  of  a  communication  to  The  Empire  Review,  and  it  is 
appropriate  that  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  College  during 
the  last  three  years  should  now  be  furnished. 

The  course  set  for  the  Governors  is  contained  in  the  Depart- 
mental Report,  the  Charter,  and  the  Reports  of  the  special 
committees  on  : — 

(a)  The    Future    Organisation    and    Development    of  the 

Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

(6)  The    Future    Organisation    and    Development    of  the 

Department  of  Engineering   (other  than  Mining  and 

Metallurgy). 

(c)  The    Future    Organisation    and    Development    of  the 

Department  of  Biological  Sciences. 

(d)  The  Future   Organisation  and  Development  of  "  Other 

Pure  and  Applied  Sciences." 

Every  step  which  has  since  been  taken  in  the  organisation 
of  the  College  has  had  for  its  object  the  attainment  of  the  ends, 
generally  or  precisely,  indicated  in  one  or  all  of  these  documents. 
We  may  assume  that  sufficient  time  has  now  passed  for  us  to 
accurately  estimate  the  success  or  failure  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Governing  Body,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  a  comparison  of 
the  conditions  now  existing  with  those  of  the  past  will  lead  us, 
may  indicate  what  will  be  the  future  of  the  movement  represented 
by  the  Imperial  College. 

The  work  of  the  Governors  falls  into  two  well-marked 
categories  : — 

1.  The  maintenance  as  heretofore,  and  the  improvement,  of 

the  Royal  College  of  Science,   The  Royal    School  of 
Mines,  and  the  City  and  Guilds  (Engineering)  College. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  advanced  education 

devoted  to  industrial  needs,  and  of  Research  Depart- 
ments in  Pure  and  Applied  Science. 

A  complete  revision  of  the  several  sections  of  the  College  has 
taken  place,  and  the  syllabi  of  instruction  have  been  remodelled. 
In  each  case  considered,  there  has  been  found  a  necessity  to 
increase  the  teaching  staff,  and  to  add  enormously  to  equipment. 
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But  the  greatest  demand  upon  the  resources  of  the  Governors 
has  been  for  buildings,  wherein  the  fullest  effect  could  be  given 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  committees.  Indeed,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  drastic  change  in  educational  methods,  a 
complete  abandonment  of  the  old  buildings  occupied  by  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  the  Metallurgical  and  Geological  Depart- 
ments, has  become  necessary.  The  new  buildings  are  now 
approaching  completion.  The  large  mining  laboratory  in  which 
is  installed  a  complete  plant  for  mining  operations — the  magni- 
ficent gift  of  the  Bessemer  Memorial  Committee — may  be  said 
to  be  the  "  last  word  "  on  the  subject  of  mining  education. 
The  adjoining  Metallurgical  laboratories  are  replete  with  every 
educational  necessity,  and  these  together  represent,  not  only  the 
fulfilment  of  the  requirements  of  the  special  Committee  on 
Mining,  but  those  of  the  Professors  who  are  responsible  for  the 
education  of  Mining,  Metallurgical  and  Geological  students.  In 
short,  the  Governors  have  complied  with  the  representations  of 
the  Body  upon  which  they  called  for  advice,  and  have  so  far 
satisfied  the  utmost  needs  of  efficiency.  But  it  was  in  accordance 
with  the  necessities  of  education  that  preparations  so  elaborate 
as  are  these,  have  been  made.  They  represent  revision  of  every 
part  of  the  course,  extensions  of  some  subjects  and  additions  of 
others,  the  result  being  a  prolongation  of  the  period  of  study 
from  three  to  four  years.  In  a  few  words,  throughout  the 
process  of  change,  the  needs  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  industry 
have  been  considered.  To  maintain  a  definite  connection  between 
the  one  and  the  other,  to  ensure  that  for  all  time  industrial 
opinion  shall  potently  influence  academic  methods,  the  Institution 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  has  been  invited  to  form  an  educational 
Advisory  Board,  and  has  consented  to  act  as  referees,  whenever 
doubt  or  difficulty  may  arise. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  resources  of  such  a  School  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgy  are  not  likely  to  remain  limited  to  the  production 
of  highly-educated  mining  engineers.  The  School  throws  open 
to  other  callings  the  special  facilities  which  it  affords  for  metal- 
lurgical research,  and  for  the  instruction  of  civil  and  mechanical 
engineers.  Its  establishment  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  concern 
to  the  faculties  of  this  and  other  Colleges  and  to  the  industries. 
Here,  therefore,  we  possess  perhaps  as  good  an  instance  as  can 
be  required  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  co-ordination 
and  interdependency  of  the  South  Kensington  Colleges.  Here, 
too,  we  can  discern  the  possibilities  which  an  institution  so 
richly  endowed  with  facilities  for  the  investigation  of  specific 
problems,  holds  for  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  mining. 

The  unique  position  occupied  by  the  City  and  Guilds  College 
in  the  educational  world  is  well  known.  In  relation  to  this  school, 
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the  task  of  the  Governing  Body  was,  so  to  speak,  easy.  Since 
its  foundation  the  institution  has  had  an  unbroken  career  of 
success.  Under  the  guidance  of  such  men  as  Ayrton  and  Unwin, 
Armstrong  and  Henrici,  its  fine  premises  have  become  all  too 
small  to  meet  the  demands  of  early  and  advanced  education. 
The  scrutiny  of  the  Engineering  Committee  has  failed  to  bring 
about  any  serious  change  in  its  ordinary  educational  curriculum. 
The  efforts  of  the  Governing  Body  have,  therefore,  been  limited 
to  the  development  of  advanced  engineering  in  new  premises, 
and  on  a  system  not  hitherto  attempted  in  England.  This  was 
a  case  for  the  enlargement  of  existing  institutions,  not  for  remodel- 
ling them.  Again,  the  Governing  Body  have  complied  with  the 
advice  of  their  committee,  and  by  the  generosity  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company,  which  has  supplemented  by  a  donation  of 
£50,000  the  grant  of  £47,817  made  by  the  Governors  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  higher  education  and  research. 

The  College  receives  the  active  support  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  and  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company, 
as  well  as  of  the  Imperial  College.  Its  new  wing  is  now  rising 
close  to  the  new  Mining,  Metallurgical,  and  Geological  Depart- 
ments. Large  additions  to  the  equipment  have  already  been 
made  for  higher  education  in  Railway  Engineering,  Electric 
Traction,  Railway  Construction,  and  Structural  Engineering. 
That  courses  of  this  description  were  required  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  statement  that  the  limits  of  the  classes  for 
graduates  and  professional  men  have  been  reached  in  every 
instance.  I  am  only  able  to  mention  the  development  of  the 
Engineering  Department  of  the  Imperial  College  in  these  few 
words.  I  am  obliged  to  omit  the  several  departments  for 
advanced  work  and  research,  for  which,  when  the  new  buildings 
are  completed,  accommodation  will  be  provided.  We  are  here 
only  concerned  with  the  progress  of  the  College  as  it  exists, 
but  the  expert  will  recognise  the  intended  lines  of  develop- 
ment when  he  is  assured  that  the  requirements  of  advanced 
Engineering  is  the  special  care  of  the  Governing  Body,  and  those 
for  which  the  new  buildings  are  intended. 

It  is  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  relation  of  College 
education  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  industries  of  the  Empire 
has  nowhere  in  England  received  the  practical  attention  which 
the  importance  of  the  subject  demands  ;  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  great  development  of  education  for  home  agriculture. 
The  educational  requirements  of  vegetable  industries  in  British 
Colonies,  and  in  our  tropical  possessions,  have  too  often  been 
supplied  by  Continental  scientific  institutions.  The  truth  is, 
that  our  neighbours  have  been  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions, 
more  alert  than  ourselves  to  the  discernment  of  our  necessities. 
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Their  academic  institutions  were  earlier  in  the  field  of  Vegetable 
Physiology  and  Pathology  than  our  own.  Subjects  which  to  us 
appeared  recondite,  to  them  were  practical.  As  usual,  therefore, 
British  science  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  distribution  of  British 
capital,  or  with  British  commercial  enterprise.  It  was  to  the 
schools  of  Germany,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  tropical  agri- 
culture looked  for  scientific  guidance  ;  from  thence  emanated 
the  principles  upon  which  the  vegetable  industries  were  destined 
to  flourish.  In  this  case,  at  least,  we  are  able  to  say  that  our 
academic  methods  failed  adequately  to  respond  to  the  stimulus 
of  industry.  There  are  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  certain  expressions  which  aptly  fit  the  con- 
ditions which  the  Governing  Body  found  in  existence.  For 
instance,  in  developing  their  arguments  in  support  of  the  foun- 
dation of  an  Imperial  College,  and  after  describing  the  origin 
of  the  Royal  Technical  High  School  of  Berlin,  the  Committee 
states  :  "  Such  is  the  organisation  and  character  of  one  of  the 
ten  higher  technical  institutions  which  have  been  established  in 
Germany  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  training  and  research. 
So  close  is  the  connection  which  is  considered  in  Germany  to 
exist  between  technical  education  and  industrial  prosperity, 
that  the  Germans  believe  that  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  these  institutions  merely  as  a  financial  speculation  have 
repaid  over  and  over  again  the  vast  expenditure  incurred,  and 
that  they  have  been  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  few  who  gain 
directly,  but  to  the  wage-earning  classes  and  to  the  mass  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  by  being  the  means  of  creating  new  industries, 
by  preventing  the  decay  of  existing  industries  and  by  increasing 
the  demand  for  skilled  labour." 

Although  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  the  Imperial  College 
anticipated  the  demand  of  a  great  imperial  industry,  it  can  be 
claimed  that  the  College  followed  close  upon  its  heels.  At  all 
events,  its  activities  are,  in  the  case  of  the  Botanical  Department 
and  Sub-Departments,  largely  directed  towards  the  specific 
demands  of  the  vegetable  industries,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  state  of  affairs  which  the  Governing  Body  found  existing 
was  precisely  that  which,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial 
College,  it  was  designed  to  consider.  From  the  beginning  it  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  Special  inquiries 
have  been  set  on  foot,  having  for  their  object  the  determination 
of  how  to  meet  the  multifarious  requirements  of  the  numerous 
interests.  Men  of  affairs  have  afforded  ample  proof  that  the 
country  wanted  an  institution  organised  specially  for  the  investi- 
gation of  vegetable  physiological  problems,  and  for  the  training 
of  experts  in  all  that  concerns  vegetable  health,  as  well  as  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  vegetable  disease.  Our  own  definite 
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experience  has  furnished  convincing  evidence,  if  any  further 
proof  were  needed.  The  haste  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  complete  re-organisation  of  the  Botanical 
Department  has  been  sufficient  to  show  how  urgent  was  the 
demand  for  higher  education  in  this  branch  of  work.  The 
accommodation  has  consequently  proved  insufficient,  and  a  new 
building  to  house  two  new  departments  has  become  necessary — 
viz.,  a  department  dealing  with  the  Technology  of  Woods  and 
Fibres,  a  Department  of  Physiology  and  Pathology,  each  under 
a  special  professor.  The  Governing  Body  has  authorised  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  the  building. 

One  is  only  left  to  hope  that,  concurrently  with  the  intro- 
duction of  these  two  new  departments  there  will  proceed  a 
movement  outside  the  college,  having  for  its  object  the  establish- 
ment of  an  organisation  in  the  interests  of  the  vegetable  industries. 

The  Zoological  Department  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  first  established  School  of  Zoology 
on  modern  lines  in  this  country.  After  Huxley  its  importance 
was  diminished  by  the  rapid  development  of  similar  schools 
elsewhere,  as  well  as  by  a  series  of  unlucky  accidents.  The 
determination  of  the  Governing  Body  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  position  has  been  marked  by  a  series  of  events  which 
suggests  a  useful  future.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
establishment  in  London  of  a  scientific  body  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  certain  biological  problems  is  the  need  of  the  moment 
— the  need  of  the  moment  because  so  much  has  been  left  undone 
in  the  metropolis  which  the  metropolis  alone  can  worthily 
accomplish.  The  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
science  to  biological  industries — notably,  fisheries — and  the 
adaptation  of  knowledge  to  Government  administration,  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  very  existence  and  con- 
stantly increasing  importance  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  is  significant  of  the  relation.  But  the  paucity  of 
available  knowledge,  the  insignificance  of  past  effort,  must 
prove  to  be  the  greatest  hindrance  of  efficiency.  The  resusci- 
tation of  Huxley's  Department  of  Zoology  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  represents  an  awakening  to  modern 
requirements.  Hence  it  is  that,  looking  not  so  much  to 
immediate  results  as  to  future  demands,  so  serious  an  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  Governing  Body  to  found  the  Department 
on  principles  similar  to  those  which  obtain  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  College.  The  effects  have  been  marked.  The 
appointments  of  Professors  Sedgwick  and  MacBride  and  of 
Mr.  Maxwell-Lefroy  to  their  special  branches  have  led  to  an 
influx  of  advanced  students,  which  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
features  in  the  Imperial  College. 
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By  far  the  most  difficult  of  the  problems  with  which  the 
Governors  are  faced  are  those  comprised  in  the  scheme  for  the 
foundation  of  a  Department  of  Chemical  Technology.  The  Sub- 
Committee  which  undertook  to  advise  the  Governors  on  "  Other 
Pure  and  Applied  Sciences,"  stated  that  "  the  Imperial  College 
will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  chemical  and  allied 
industries,  if  it  can  devise  a  scheme  of  education  suited  alike  to 
the  needs  of  the  employers  and  the  higher  grades  of  employes  ; 
the  former,  to  the  point  at  which  they  can  begin  intelligently 
to  organise  and  direct  a  skilled  staff,  and  the  latter  that  they 
may  be  better  prepared  to  take  their  places  in  this  organisation." 

The  exact  lines  of  procedure  have  not  been  easily  determined, 
and  the  postponement,  until  now,  of  any  direct  method  of 
meeting  the  conditions  outlined  by  the  Committee  in  its  com- 
prehensive Report,  represents  a  delay  due  to  inquiries  as  to  the 
specific  needs  of  London.  That  the  delay  has  been  a  measure 
of  prudence  will  be  admitted  by  those  possessing  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject.  So 
far,  the  College  has  proceeded  upon  the  principles  established 
when  the  Advanced  Courses  in  Railway  Engineering  were  devised. 
But  it  has  all  along  been  recognised,  that  much  more  than  this 
is  required.  The  subject  is  now  passing  from  the  stage  of 
discussion  to  action,  and  at  no  distant  date  we  hope  a  separate 
Department  of  Chemical  Technology  altogether  worthy  of  the 
ideals  of  the  Governing  Body  will  be  established. 

After  all,  the  efforts  which  the  Governing  Body  have  made 
towards  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  higher  scientific  and 
technological  training  in  the  South  Kensington  Colleges,  can  be 
best  represented  in  a  statement  of  increased  accommodation 
afforded  for  instruction,  and  in  a  numerical  comparison  of  the 
staff  existing  when  the  Governing  Body  took  over  their  responsi- 
bilities, with  that  of  the  present  day.  But  neither  statement 
affords  proof  other  than  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase 
efficiency.  The  real  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  an  educational 
institution  is  afforded  by  the  number  and  quality  of  its  students. 
The  principal  responsibilities  of  the  Governors  were  and  are 
towards  higher  education.  The  purposes  of  the  College  are  "  to 
give  the  highest  specialised  instruction  and  to  provide  the  fullest 
equipment  for  the  most  advanced  training  and  research  in 
various  branches  of  science  especially  in  its  application  to 
industry."  The  reader  may  well  ask,  Are  these  things  being 
done  ?  The  fullest  appreciation  of  how  far  they  have  been 
accomplished,  in  the  first  three  Sessions  of  its  existence,  can 
only  be  had  by  visiting  the  College.  I  propose,  however,  to 
give  grounds  for  arriving  at  conclusions  which  will  enable  him 
who  reads  to  gain  a  just  conception  of  the  state  of  affairs. 
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In  obedience  to  the  recommendations  of  the  influential 
Committees  already  referred  to,  the  Governing  Body  have  allotted 
for  the  building  of  a  new  Royal  School  of  Mines,  a  sum  of  £130,620, 
for  the  building  for  Advanced  Engineering  a  sum  of  £91,817, 
and  for  the  new  Departments  of  Botany,  Plant  Physiology  and 
Woods  and  Fibres  a  sum  of  £18,000.  For  these  and  other 
buildings  so  considerable  a  sum  as  £268,815  has  been  provided. 
Up  to  the  present,  £44,256  has  either  been  expended  or  allotted 
for  new  equipment  for  teaching  purposes.  The  staff  employed 
in  teaching  work,  formerly  82,  now  amounts  to  121.  The 
sum  provided  for  their  salaries,  formerly  £13,050,  is  now  £26,000 
per  annum.  But  a  more  interesting  statement  can  be  made 
concerning  the  number  of  students  who  now  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  them.  The  number  in  the  three 
Colleges  when  the  Governing  Body  assumed  charge  in  1907  was 
665.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  the  number 
had  increased  to  843.  The  number  doing  advanced  and  research 
work  in  1907  was  24.  Last  session  there  were  102. 

Three  College  sessions  is  not  a  long  period  in  the  history  of  a 
new  institution  having  aims  so  high  and  so  definitely  related  to 
Imperial  and  industrial  efficiency.  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
work  which  has  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time  is  remark- 
ably creditable  to  the  body  which  has  undertaken  it. 

Dr.  Bovey,  in  the  article  which  I  have  before  mentioned, 
has  dwelt  upon  the  subject  of  character-training  in  collegiate 
institutions.  An  institution  which  does  not  recognise  this  as 
equivalent  in  value  to  any  other  training,  will  certainly  fail  to 
contribute  men  of  worth  to  the  service  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  useless  to  endeavour  to  indicate  how  certain  schools 
have  succeeded  in  imparting  special  qualities  to  their  men. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  set  forth  the  circumstances  which  make  for 
the  production  of  the  ideal  human  article  for  the  world's  work. 
But  amongst  all  that  might  be  enumerated,  there  are  surely 
none  of  greater  importance  than  the  endeavour  to  bring  together 
and  to  mix  students  of  different  faculties,  varying  tastes,  and 
widely-diverse  dispositions.  Schools  have  tones  of  their  own. 
It  is  beyond  the  powers  of  Governing  Bodies  to  mould  their 
material  into  any  desired  shape.  But  they  can  afford  the  means 
whereby  certain  social  processes  can  operate.  Therefore,  no 
little  consideration  has  been  given  to  matters  having  for  their 
object  the  introduction  of  a  collegiate  and  corporate  life  common 
to  the  three  Colleges.  The  Governors  have  built,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  £20,000,  a  handsome  and  well-constructed  Union,  and 
have  presented  it  to  the  staff  and  past  and  present  students. 
They  have  thus  introduced  a  new  feature  into  the  life  of  the 
Science  Schools  of  South  Kensington. 
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The  close  proximity  of  the  Colleges  to  other  institutions  is 
one  amongst  many  advantages  which  South  Kensington  possesses 
as  the  site  of  the  Imperial  College.  The  importance  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  to  the  vegetable  industries  of  the  Colonies 
and  the  Tropics  is  well  known.  To  the  student  of  these  industries 
it  is  invaluable.  Similarly  the  existence  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  of  the  Science  Museum  in  adjoining  premises,  affords 
opportunities  to  both  early  and  advanced  students  of  pure  and 
applied  science,  the  importance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate. 

Everyone  will  recognise  that  an  attempt  to  compress  the 
full  activities  of  any  institution,  carried  out  on  a  scale  so  great 
as  are  those  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology, 
into  a  statement  designed  to  occupy  only  a  small  space  in  The 
Empire  Review,  must  fail.  The  attempt  has  not  been  made. 
I  have  responded  to  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  editor  that 
I  should  afford  to  his  readers,  even  thus  early,  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  report  as  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 

I  shall  not  be  so  bold  as  to  venture  to  prophesy  what  the 
future  of  the  Imperial  College  is  to  be,  but  I  will  hazard  the 
guess  that  if  it  receives  the  support  of  educationalists,  and  if 
contributions  towards  its  maintenance  are  forthcoming,  it 
promises  to  be  an  institution  altogether  worthy  of  the  Empire. 

ALFRED  KEOGH. 
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FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

BY  DIPLOMATIST 

AFTER    MOROCCO 

THE  final  settlement  of  the  Morocco  difficulty  removed 
from  the  Chancelleries  of  Europe  the  chief  topic  of  dissension, 
and  a  genuine  sigh  of  relief  went  up  from  the  corps  diplomatique 
when  it  became  known  that  the  last  chapter  in  the  negotiations 
between  France  and  Germany  was  concluded.  That  the  terms 
of  settlement  should  find  opponents  in  both  countries  was  only 
to  be  expected,  and  the  different  views  entertained  have  been 
canvassed  freely  during  the  recent  elections  in  Germany,  while 
in  France  they  have  supplied  an  excuse  for  a  change  in  the 
Ministry. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  at  length  the  personnel  of 
the  new  ministry  in  France,  or  to  go  into  details  about  the 
German  elections.  In  passing,  however,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  it  is  a  long  time  since  France  has  had  so  strong  a  Govern- 
ment, and  if  the  inclusion  of  M.  Delcasse  raised  any  misgivings 
in  the  minds  of  German  legislators,  they  may  remain  satisfied  with 
the  fact  1  hat  the  lesson  learnt  by  that  astute  minister  at  the  time 
of  the  Algeciras  Conference  has  not  been  without  effect.  He  may 
be  relied  on  not  to  offend  again.  No  more  able  leader  could  be 
found  than  M.  Poincare,  and  valuable  help  may  be  anticipated 
from  M.  Bourgeois  and  M.  Briand,  while  in  M.  Millerand  the 
soldier  possesses  a  warm  friend.  The  success  of  the  Socialists 
in  the  German  elections  has  not  come  altogether  as  a  surprise, 
although  here  and  there  victories  were  gained  where  it  was 
not  perhaps  thought  their  cause  could  have  succeeded.  But, 
while  the  Socialists  are  now,  on  paper,  the  strongest  party 
in  the  Reichstag,  they  can  exercise  no  power  unless  they  support 
the  Government,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  something  of  this 
kind  may  occasionally  happen,  impossible  as  it  seems  at  first 
sight.  As  it  is,  the  Centre  party  dominate  the  situation  ;  they 
have  lost  a  few  seats,  it  is  true,  but  the  Government  can  do 
nothing  of  which  the  Centre  disapprove.  This  is  not  exactly 
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the  result  the  Socialist  leaders  desired  to  bring  about,  and  may 
lead  to  complications. 

At  one  time  a  feeling  was  abroad  amongst  the  people  of 
Germany  that  their  Government  had  not  got  what  they  wanted 
to  get,  just  as  a  similar  feeling  prevailed  amongst  the  people  of 
France  that  the  French  Government  had  been  outwitted  by 
Germany.  Let  me  assure  the  people  of  both  countries  that  they 
were  mistaken.  Germany  got  exactly  what  she  set  herself  out 
to  obtain — perhaps  a  little  more ;  and  if  France  did  not  expect 
to  have  quite  so  large  a  bill  to  pay,  she,  in  turn,  secured  her 
end  in  view,  namely,  a  free  hand  in  Morocco.  It  is  unfortunate 
when  the  two  Governments  are  so  contented,  that  any  contrary 
feelings  should  have  arisen.  In  Germany,  no  doubt,  the  opposi- 
tion was  fostered  by  wire-pullers  for  party  purposes,  but  now 
the  elections  are  over  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  more  common- 
sense  view  will  obtain,  and  the  German  people  will  come  to 
understand  that  in  the  settlement  with  France  their  negotiators 
not  only  studied  the  wider  interests  of  Germany,  but  have 
proved  that  sometimes  they  can  get  the  best  of  a  bargain. 

Two  results,  however,  have  arisen  which  neither  France  nor 
Germany  contemplated,  and  both  these  results  directly  affect 
this  country  ;  the  one  is,  a  more  hostile  feeling  against  Great 
Britain  has  sprung  up  in  Germany,  the  other  that  a  more  friendly 
feeling  for  Germany  has  sprung  up  here.  Let  us  examine  these 
two  matters  a  little  closer  and  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
some  explanation  to  our  German  friends  that  will  cause  them  to 
reciprocate  the  warmer  sentiment  that  now  animates  the  people 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  The  change  came  over  the  German 
people  after  the  unfortunate  speech  made  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  at  the  Mansion  House.  It  is  commonly  said  that 
this  speech  saved  us  from  war,  as  it  caused  Germany  not  to 
push  her  case  with  too  much  "  power  to  her  elbow."  If  that 
be  so  then  it  is  also  true  that  our  treaty  with  France  com- 
pelled us  to  assist  that  country  with  troops  whenever  France 
considered  her  interests  in  Morocco  could  not  be  preserved 
without  a  conflict.  That  was  in  itself  a  very  serious  position  for 
this  country,  and  if  the  settlement  with  Germany  has  rid  us 
of  that  onerous  obligation  we  may  indeed  congratulate  our- 
selves that  things  have  ended  as  they  have  done.  For  myself 
I  have  always  contended  that  no  situation  could  place  us  in 
the  position  of  undertaking  a  war  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire  for  France ;  but  if  it  be  true  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Mansion  House  speech  we  were  on  the  verge  of  a  war  with 
Germany,  and  it  is  openly  stated  that  such  was  our  position, 
my  view  was  a  mistaken  one,  and  that,  so  far  as  Morocco  was 
concerned,  our  understanding  with  France  was  and  presumably 
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is  in  the  nature  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  I  do 
not  think  the  German  Government  so  construed  the  treaty, 
and  certainly  it  was  not  so  construed  by  the  German  people. 
But  after  the  Mansion  House  speech  there  could  be  only  one 
reading.  Not  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  speech  in 
itself  contained  anything  out  of  the  way  ;  in  fact,  it  was  only 
a  general  statement  which  either  France  or  Germany  might 
themselves  have  made,  but  to  the  parties  at  the  time  actually 
negotiating,  the  speech  carried  with  it  a  meaning  that  could  not 
be  misunderstood.  That  the  German  Government  quickly  read 
between  the  lines  is  not  surprising,  the  awakening  of  the  German 
people  quickly  followed,  and  all  the  "  fat  was  in  the  fire." 

The  situation  had  changed,  we  were  no  longer  mere  on- 
lookers,*we  might  shortly  become  combatants ;  and  just  as  the 
feeling  of  intense  indignation  sprang  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Germany,  first  against  their  Government  for  not 
advising  them  earlier,  and  then  against  this  country  for  taking 
so  unexpected  a  line  against  them,  so  the  patriotism  of  the  Press 
here  turned  strongly  in  support  of  Sir  Edward  Grey.  At  all 
hazards  war  must  be  avoided,  and  the  pronouncement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  be  emphasised  and  supported. 
One  sees  it  all  now,  and  one  sees  that  the  Press  could  not  well 
have  adopted  a  different  attitude.  Still  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood how  the  speech,  taken  with  the  Press  comments,  acted  in 
Germany.  Then  followed  indiscreet  utterances,  by  irresponsible 
individuals,  it  is  true,  but  the  mere  suggestion  that  we  were 
prepared  or  unprepared,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  contingencies, 
set  fire  to  the  magazine,  and  the  conflagration  spread  far  and 
near,  with  the  result  that  all  that  had  been  done  on  both  sides  to 
bring  about  better  relations  between  the  two  countries  suddenly 
became  a  dead  letter 

When  everything  was  settled  it  was  hoped  that  the  situation 
would  change  and  the  German  people  would  understand  that  it 
was  only  our  treaty  obligations  that  caused  us  to  take  the  line 
we  did.  With  Germany  and  Austria,  a  similar  situation 
might  have  arisen  for  the  same  reason ;  but  while  the  German 
Government  fully  understood  and  appreciated  the  position, 
the  people  of  Germany  have  not  followed  suit.  Yet  we  have 
no  enmity,  nor  ever  had  any  enmity,  against  Germany  ;  the 
whole  affair  was  the  result  of  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances. 
Now  it  is  commonly  said  in  Germany,  and  not  only  said  but 
believed,  that  Great  Britain  opposed  German  expansion  and  is 
preventing  her  obtaining  a  place  in  the  sun.  No  more  unfortunate 
impression  could  have  been  produced.  Sir  Edward  Grey  explained 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  impression  was  entirely 
erronoous,  and  that  if  Germany  desired  to  expand  herself  in 
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Africa  outside  Morocco,  she  need  fear  no  opposition  from  this 
country,  but  it  is  difficult  to  remove  an  impression  and,  in  its 
place,  to  plant  another. 

One  hears  it  rumoured  that  Germany  and  Portugal  are 
thinking  of  negotiating  for  an  exchange  of  territory  in  Africa ; 
that  Germany  is  willing  to  purchase  and  Portugal  is  willing  to 
sell ;  but,  so  far,  no  official  intimation  of  any  such  deal  has 
come  from  either  side.  One  can  remember  when  we  lost  the 
opportunity  of  possessing  Lorenzo  Marques,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  German  Government  would  not  be  so 
unbusinesslike  as  the  British  Government  were  on  that  occa- 
sion. But  to  assume,  as  some  newspapers  have  done,  that 
the  visit  of  the  German  Colonial  Secretary  to  this  country 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  Portugal,  is  to  assume 
what  is  not  correct.  That  gentleman's  mission  was  not  of 
a  political  but  of  a  commercial  nature  ;  in  fact,  a  private 
visit,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  neither  called  at  the 
Foreign  Office  nor  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
So  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  visit  was  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  with  the  British  Diamond  Companies  in 
South  Africa,  having  their  headquarters  in  London,  as  to  the 
best  way  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  diamonds,  and  generally  as 
to  other  business  matters  connected  with  the  diamond  mines  in 
German  South-West  Africa.  These  mines  have  proved  very 
lucrative  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  asset, 
shown  on  the  German  colonial  balance-sheet.  In  the  circum- 
stances, the  German  Government  are  naturally  anxious  to  keep 
up  so  useful  a  source  of  revenue  to  its  present  level,  namely, 
£1,000,000  a  year,  and  if  possible  to  expand  it.  That,  in  a 
nutshell,  was  the  object  of  the  German  Colonial  Secretary's  visit, 
and  it  was  in  no  way  intended  that  he  should  take  advantage 
of  his  stay  to  see  any  one  connected  with  a  deal  between 
Germany  and  Portugal  over  the  purchase  of  Portuguese  colonies. 
If  Portugal  is  prepared  to  sell,  and  on  previous  occasions  when 
it  has  been  said  that  we  approached  her  she  was  not  so  prepared, 
certainly  no  opposition  would  come  from  us.  Indeed  one  could 
almost  wish  something  of  the  kind  would  come  to  pass,  as  it 
would  then  prove  to  the  German  people  that  their  impression 
of  us  is  a  wrong  impression,  that  we  have  no  wish  to  deprive 
Germany  of  a  place  in  the  sun,  much  less  to  go  to  war  with  her 
on  that  account. 

I  was  glad  to  notice  in  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  speech  at  the 
Albert  Hall  that,  while  giving  a  general  support  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  foreign  policy,  he  referred  to  the  unfortunate  situation 
created  during  the  Franco-German  negotiations.  It  certainly 
is  singular  that  the  only  two  occasions  when  German  feeling 
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has  been  turned  against  this  country  has  been  after  speeches 
by  members  of  the  present  administration.  The  first  occasion 
was  after  the  speech  of  Mr.  M'Kenna,  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  when  he  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
did  not  know  what  he  ought  to  have  known,  and  to  save  his 
position  with  his  own  followers,  he  accused  the  German  Govern- 
ment of  accelerating  their  shipbuilding,  when,  in  point  of  fact, 
no  such  acceleration  had  taken  place.  The  second  was  after 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  pronouncement,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  Seeing  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  Radical 
Government  being  advocates  of  an  entente  with  Germany,  one 
finds  it  difficult  to  understand  their  sincerity.  And  it  is  not 
surprising  to  hear  that  the  Christmas  greetings  which  various 
Cabinet  ministers  sent  to  Germany  were  hardly  received  with 
the  warmth  that  in  different  circumstances  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  the  case. 

And  now  for  the  other  result  to  which  I  directed  attention 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article.  I  allude  to  the  better  feeling 
prevailing  in  this  country  in  regard  to  Germany  than  was  the 
case  before  the  Mansion  House  episode.  I  think  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  we  have  been  placed  in  an  unenviable  position  by 
our  treaty  with  France,  and  that  Germany  has  just  cause  for 
resentment.  That  feeling  is  spreading  itself  throughout  this 
country,  and  while  the  people  do  not  bear  any  ill-feeling  towards 
France — in  fact,  they  accept  the  position  that  treaty  obligations 
must  be  respected,  however  onerous  these  may  be — they  are 
very  anxious  to  impress  on  Germany  that  the  quarrel,  if  such 
it  be,  was  not  of  their  making.  And  in  this  they  are  right.  If 
the  people  of  Germany  are  well  advised,  they  will  take  no  further 
notice  of  such  rumours  that  we  were  ready  "  to  pounce."  It 
was  not  so.  The  most  that  can  be  urged  against  us  was 
that,  in  order  to  make  certain  of  keeping  the  peace,  we  were 
placing  ourselves  in  a  state  of  preparedness  ;  but,  for  my  own 
part,  I  think  even  this  would  be  an  erroneous  statement  to 
make.  Indeed,  it  was  said  at  the  time  by  one  great  naval 
authority  that  if  war  had  arisen  it  would  have  found  us  unpre- 
pared, and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  in  order  to 
emphasise  that  view  of  the  situation  that  things  were  said, 
which  should  not  have  been  said,  and  that  it  was  these  indiscre- 
tions, as  much  as  anything  else,  that  annoyed  and  vexed  the 
people  of  Germany. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  British  nation  has  been 
thoroughly  roused.  As  I  have  always  contended,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  trade  of  both  countries  that  the 
two  peoples  should  be  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  Only  the 
other  day  a  case  was  brought  to  my  notice  by  a  British  merchant 
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who  had  been  selling  for  years  to  a  German  firm ;  he  had 
entirely  lost  his  business  with  that  firm  owing  to  the  feeling 
recently  produced  in  Germany.  The  German  trader  had  no  fault 
to  find  either  with  the  goods,  or  their  price,  only  he  thought 
"after  recent  events"  he  preferred  to  place  his  orders  in 
Germany.  Now,  if  this  sort  of  thing  were  to  continue  or 
become  general,  we  should  both  be  cutting  one  another's 
throats.  I  only  mention  the  incident  to  show  how  strong  the 
feeling  in  Germany  is  at  the  present  moment.  The  fact  that 
it  is  now  said  in  responsible  quarters  that  during  last  summer 
we  were  on  the  verge  of  being  dragged  into  a  war  with  a  people 
with  whom  we  are  doing  our  daily  business  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  nation,  and  the  British  people  are  determined  to  let 
Germany  know  that  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  they  have 
nothing  but  admiration  and  respect  for  the  German  people. 

Let  me  appeal  then,  to  my  German  friends,  to  "  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot,"  to  put  away  all  angry  feelings,  and  to  accept 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  we  are  holding  out.  Soon  we  shall 
have  the  Naval  Estimates  before  Parliament ;  that  is  always 
an  anxious  time  for  those  of  us  who  desire  to  see  better  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  Last  year  all  went  smoothly.  Let 
us  hope  the  same  will  happen  this  year,  but  if  the  feeling  in 
Germany  does  not  change  in  the  next  month  or  so,  it  may  be 
that  the  laying-down  of  another  battleship  or  a  slight  change 
in  the  German  naval  programme  may  cause  an  indiscreet  state- 
ment to  be  made  here  which  will  increase  the  feeling  against  us 
and  make  it  all  the  harder  for  the  German  people  to  shake 
hands  and  be  the  best  of  friends,  as  we  ought  to  be  and  as  it 
was  intended  we  should  be.  I  feel  certain  that  the  Government 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  second  any  effort  that  may  be  made 
by  the  German  Government  in  this  direction  and  vice  versa ;  but 
it  is  to  the  people  of  Germany  that  I  appeal,  not  to  the  Govern- 
ment. They  understand  the  situation,  but  the  German  people 
do  not.  It  is  often  said  in  Germany,  "  We  are  tired  of  England's 
professions ;  let  us  see  some  deeds."  Well,  perhaps  the  German 
Government  will  make  an  opportunity  when  deeds  may  be 
possible.  And  if  an  opportunity  should  occur  I  do  not  think 
the  people  of  Germany  will  be  disappointed. 

BRITISH   VISIT  TO  RUSSIA 

"  The  British  visit  to  Russia,"  to  give  the  tour  of  certain 
bishops,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen  now  travelling  in  Russia  as 
the  guests  of  the  Russian  Government  its  official  title,  has  been 
sadly  muddled.  For  a  long  time  the  invitations  were  supposed 
to  be  limited  to  Members  of  Parliament  and  Peers  of  the  Realm, 
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and  it  was  commonly  understood  that  the  selection,  so  far  as  it 
concerned  the  House  of  Commons,  would  be  left  to  the  Speaker. 
Quite  late  in  the  day,  however,  the  personnel  of  the  mission  was 
changed,  and  instead  of  legislators  being  alone  invited,  the  list 
of  invitations  became  greatly  extended,  and  in  place  of  the 
Speaker  the  responsibility  of  selection  was  entrusted  to  a 
committee. 

With  this  change  the  idea  of  a  parliamentary  visit  vanished, 
and  it  was  announced  that  the  guests  were  to  be  chosen  from  the 
ranks  of  representative  men  in  all  walks  of  life.  In  fact,  the 
altered  conditions  introduced,  it  is  said,  at  the  wish  of  the  Czar, 
suggested  a  possible  competition  amongst  our  foremost  men  to 
secure  for  themselves  a  place  on  the  invitation  list.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  it  would  seem  that  one  and  all  began  to  make 
excuses,  with  the  result  that,  although  the  mission  is  composed 
of  a  charming  set  of  British  gentlemen,  it  can,  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  be  described  as  ideally  representative  of  the 
institutions  of  this  country — that  is  to  say,  with  here  and  there 
an  exception,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil,  and  the  journalistic  element  of  the  party,  we  appear, 
to  use  a  cricket  simile,  to  have  sent  to  Russia  a  very  ordinary  county 
eleven  instead  of  a  team  fit  to  represent  us  in  a  "  test  match." 

I  quite  see  the  advantage  of  widening  the  list,  but  at  the  same 
time  one  must  remember  that  the  visit  to  be  returned  was  that 
of  certain  Russian  legislators  who  came  over  here  three  years 
ago  under  the  leadership  of  the  President  of  the  Duma.  That 
visit  was  a  parliamentary  one  pure  and  simple,  and  in  all  the 
circumstances  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  had  our 
Russian  friends  confined  their  invitations  to  Peers  or  Members 
of  Parliament.  But  after  all  said  and  done,  the  object  of  the 
visit  is  friendship,  and  if  the  deputation  is  not  as  representative 
as  one  could  have  wished,  it  has  answered  its  purpose,  and  the 
different  members  have  well  upheld  the  best  traditions  of  British 
guests. 

In  a  speech,  dignified  and  full  of  sound  common-sense,  the 
British  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  welcomed  the  strangers. 
I  give  the  following  extracts  : — 

In  the  first  place,  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  bid  welcome  to  the  British  delegates 
who  have  undertaken  the  journey  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  to  greet  them  as  my 
fellow-helpers  in  the  task  which  the  King  has  confided  to  me,  of  upholding  the 
most  cordial  relations  with  the  Imperial  Government.  I  have  but  one  regret, 
that  the  short  duration  of  my  countrymen's  stay  will  only  permit  them  to 
visit  the  two  towns  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  so  that  they  will  only  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  portion  of  Russia.  They  will,  however,  remain 
here  sufficiently  long,  I  am  sure,  to  learn  like  me  to  appreciate  this  great 
country  and  to  love  this  people,  whose  character  is  at  once  so  affectionate,  so 
simple,  and  so  strong. 
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I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  my  countrymen  of  the  interest 
which  His  Majesty  King  George  takes  in  this  visit.  In  an  audience,  which  his 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  grant  to  me  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  India,  he 
charged  me  to  express  the  great  satisfaction  which  the  exchange  of  such  visits 
between  Eussia  and  Great  Britain  causes  him.  His  Majesty  likes  to  think  that 
their  presence  in  St.  Petersburg  will  not  fail  to  create  new  bonds  of  friendship 
between  the  two  countries,  and  to  render  still  more  close  the  entente  between 
Great  Britain  and  Bussia.  I  have  complete  confidence  that  the  wishes  of  His 
Majesty  will  be  realised.  I  cherish  the  hope  that  the  more  Englishmen  and 
Bussians  become  acquainted  the  greater  friends  they  will  become,  and  that  the 
Anglo-Bussian  entente  will  take  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  two  peoples.  For  it 
is  not  by  means  of  diplomatic  agreements  that  true  ententes  between  nations 
are  made ;  but  by  the  sentiments  of  friendship,  sympathy,  and  mutual  confi- 
dence that  nations  inspire  in  one  another.  If  the  entente  between  Great 
Britain  and  Bussia  be  built  on  these  foundations,  nothing  will  be  able  to 
shake  it. 

The  speech  of  the  British  Ambassador  was  replied  to  by 
M.  Kokovtsoff,  the  Premier,  who  said  : — 

It  is  with  all  my  heart  that  I  associate  myself,  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  my  august  Sovereign,  with  the  eloquent 
words  by  which  you,  M.  I'Ambassadeur,  have  just  emphasised  the  great 
importance  of  the  visit  which  the  representatives  of  the  British  nation  are 
paying  here  to  the  representatives  of  the  Bussian  nation.  As  your  Excellency 
has  so  justly  observed,  the  reciprocal  sentiments  of  sympathy  and  friendship 
which  animate  peoples  serve  better  than  diplomatic  action  to  cement  an  under- 
standing between  two  countries  and  two  Governments.  On  this  point, 
gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you  that  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  associates  himself 
fully  with  the  sentiment  expressed  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit  by  his 
Majesty  the  King,  a  sentiment  which  your  Excellency  has  communicated  to  us. 
Let  me  also  wish  you  welcome,  gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  assure  you  of  the  particular  pleasure  which  I  have  in  seeing 
you  here,  because  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  see  for  yourselves  the  warm  and 
sincere  sympathy  which  Great  Britain  enjoys  in  Bussia,  and  has  enjoyed  for  a 
long  time  past — since,  I  am  not  wrong,  I  believe,  in  saying,  the  first  visit  of 
British  business  men  to  Bussia  under  the  auspices  of  King  Edward  VII.  From 
that  time  date  our  relations,  which  have  developed  little  by  little  and  attained 
the  considerable  importance  which  they  have  to-day. 

These  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  the  extreme  cordiality  of 
the  reception,  and  seeing  that  both  political  parties  in  this 
country  are  represented,  the  visit  augurs  well  for  unity  regarding 
our  foreign  policy  in  Persia,  which,  in  view  of  our  agreement 
with  Russia,  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  Persian  policy 
that  country. 


THE  PERSIAN  TROUBLES 

In  my  last  article  I  went  at  some  length  into  the  position  in 
Persia,  and  commented  on  Sir  Edward  Grey's  policy.  The  integrity 
of  Persia  is  guaranteed  by  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement,  and  so 
Persians  may  rest  assured  that  whatever  happens  their  autonomy 
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is  secure.  One  regrets  that  the 'stories  of  Russian  barbarity 
should  gain  so  much  credence  in  this  country,  especially  as 
we  are  told  by  our  own  representative  that  no  ground  exists 
for  such  accusations.  Mr.  Shuster,  who  is  shortly  expected  here, 
has  been  interviewed  on  the  way,  and  the  Times  correspondent 
at  Washington  sends  to  his  journal  a  report  of  an  interview, 
which  took  place  in  Vienna,  but  appeared  in  the  World.  I  take 
leave  to  reproduce  the  extracts  telegraphed  : — 

The  Persian  condition  is  one  of  absolute  anarchy  and  robbery.  The  country 
is  in  the  control  of  seven  Persian  officials,  who  are  devoid  of  character  and 
honesty,  and  who  are  despised  by  their  own  people,  who  know  that  their 
seizing  of  the  reins  of  government  is  illegal  and  unconstitutional.  Their 
continuance  in  power  is  only  made  possible  by  the  support  of  the  Russian  and 
British  Governments.  All  hopes  of  Persia's  self-government  at  present  seem 
futile.  If  it  had  been  left  to  itself,  without  interference  from  interested 
European  nations,  it  might  have  recovered  its  prosperity,  with  its  finances 
placed  upon  a  sound  basis  and  with  a  proper  form  of  Constitutional  Government 
firmly  established.  England  made  a  costly  mistake  in  not  holding  Russia 
'  strictly  to  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Eussia  Agreement,  which  would  then  have 
checked  Russia's  action  and  might  have  prevented  the  serious  trouble  which  is 
probable  in  the  future.  Far  from  being  upon  a  more  solid  basis  of  friendship 
Britain  and  Russia  are  now  face  to  face  on  opposite  sides  of  a  disorganised 
territory.  And  Mohammedans  are  still  further  aroused  against  the  Christian 
nations. 

Until  I  have  had  an  opiportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Shuster  I 
refrain  from  commenting  on  his  statements.  The  most  important 
matter  to  us  just  now  is  not  what  Mr.  Shuster  thinks,  however 
useful  and  valuable  his  opinions  may  be,  but  the  choice  of  his 
successor,  and  on  that  depend  many  issues.  The  two  names 
suggested  do  not  inspire  confidence  in  this  country,  but  one  has 
received  the  support  both  of  the  British  and  the  Russian 
Legations,  so,  perhaps,  it  will  be  better  before  criticising  to 
"  wait  and  see." 

Commenting  on  the  position  Lord  Lamington,  who  was 
Governor  of  Bombay,  said,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Edinburgh 
a  few  days  ago  : — 

Our  interest  was  not  inimical  to  Russia,  but  it  was  criminal  to  blind  our 
eyes  to  facts.  Persia  had  not  had  a  chance.  She  was  hampered  and  thwarted 
in  her  regeneration ;  and,  adding  insult  to  injury,  leader-writers  in  the  Press 
had  attributed  the  present  I  chaos  to  her  own  mistakes.  One  point  was  clear. 
On  the  one  or  two  occasions  when  she  appeared  to  be  extricating  herself  from 
her  difficulties  Russia  had  interposed.  Mr.  Shuster  was  accused  of  lack  of  tact 
— a  poor  charge  on  which  to  base  invasion  of  a  country. 

But  this  and  the  other  incidents  were  immaterial  in  the  light  that  Russia's 
predominant  position  was  not  to  be  modified  by  the  declaration  of  establishing 
Persian  independence.  This  made  the  position  extraordinarily  complex,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  see  what  was  to  be  the  outcome  of  events.  All  that  could 
be  done  was  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  from  Kasvin,  whence 
they  threatened  Teheran.  In  that  way  alone  could  the  partition  of  Persia  and 
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all  that  it  would  involve  be  guarded  against.  He  believed  there  was  a  strong 
party  in  Russia  opposed  to  the  policy  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  and  it  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  Russia  as  well  as  ourselves  to  keep  Persia  as  a  buffer 
State,  unless  Russia  was  really  making  a  bid  to  come  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
Any  such  action  was  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
in  1903.  For  the  sake  of  our  prestige  in  India  and  for  the  safety  of  that 
Empire  we  must  exert  ourselves  to  keep  Persia  as  a  free  Power. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  Persian  freedom  is  threatened. 
That,  of  course,  would  be  a  distinct  violation  of  our  agreement 
with  Russia,  and  necessitate  an  entire  overhauling  of  our 
present  policy.  While  giving  a  general  support  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  smoke 
without  fire,  and  I  would  venture  to  ask  the  Foreign  Office  to 
make  a  special  inquiry  on  the  spot  with  a  view  to  securing 
the  best  and  latest  information  from  a  new  and  absolutely 
independent  quarter. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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THE   NEW   INDIA 

BY  A.  E.  DUCHESNE 

(Formerly  Editor  Calcutta  "  Englishman ") 

THE  most  marvellous  imperial  assemblage  of  all  time  has 
culminated  in  the  most  stupendous  imperial  utterance  of  this 
or  any  age.  From  his  hedged-in  seclusion  in  the  midst  of  the 
restrictions  of  Constitutional  Britain  our  King  has  boldly  stepped 
forth  as  the  Emperor  of  India  and  has  announced  changes  which 
in  themselves  and  in  the  circumstances  of  their  announcement 
recall  nothing  so  much  as  the  bygone  fiat  of  a  Sennacherib  or 
a  Pharaoh.  The  word  has  been  spoken,  and  it  is  irrevocable 
in  its  mingling  of  imperial  authority  and  royal  promise.  Nothing 
we,  the  people  of  Britain,  can  say  or  do  can  abate  by  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  the  full  significance  of  that  tremendous  pronouncement. 
Nor  is  there  one  of  us  who  would  wish  to  hint  that  the  full  import 
of  the  King-Emperor's  given  word  should  be  in  any  way 
diminished.  Nevertheless  the  changes  implied  are  so  great  and 
the  method  employed  so  unprecedented  that  it  would  seem 
permissible  to  examine — dispassionately  and  impartially — into 
both  the  method  and  the  changes. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  preach  that  India 
is  ruled  by  the  British  Parliament,  and  to  hold  out  to  any  who 
may  suffer  under  a  sense  of  grievance  the  hope  that  Parliamentary 
interference  may  remedy  what  Parliamentary  debate  has  brought 
into  prominent  notice.  This  theory  is  now  for  ever  killed.  By 
the  advice  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Governor-General-in-Council,  his  Majesty  has  announced  his 
imperial  will.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  transaction  there  is 
no  hint  of  any  necessity  for  a  Parliamentary  discussion  or  sanction. 
The  conception  emanated  from  the  Government  of  India,  received 
the  personal  and  individual  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
was  tendered  as  respectful  advice  to  his  Majesty,  was  granted 
the  Sovereign's  august  approval,  and  was  finally  announced  as 
a  decision  of  his  Imperial  Majesty. 

It   must   now   be  recognised  that    henceforth   there    is  an 
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Emperor  of  India.  The  work  inaugurated  on  that  far-off  day, 
when  the  most  imperial  and  patriotic  of  all  our  long  line  of 
premiers  announced  the  Kaisar-i-Hind  has  now  culminated. 
The  millions  of  India  have  now  the  inspiring  figure  of  a  monarch 
who  visibly  acts  and  audibly  speaks,  whose  whisper  is  more 
than  the  shout  of  others,  and  the  gesture  of  whose  hand  moves 
capitals  and  rearranges  provinces.  The  might  of  Empire  is  no 
longer  a  mere  abstraction.  It  is  no  longer  the  outcome  of  the 
babble  of  the  hustings  and  the  froth  of  debate.  No  more  is 
there  any  hope  in  lobbying  and  intrigue.  No  more  is  the  hastily 
voyaging  member  a  more  real  suggestion  of  the  imperial  might 
than  the  Viceroy  himself.  The  Emperor  has  spoken  and  India 
recognises  and  acknowledges  the  imperial  utterance. 

This  is  in  itself  undoubtedly  a  vast  gain.  It  will  tend  to  the 
cohesion  of  all  the  heterogeneous  elements  which  make  up  India 
in  one  obedience  to  the  Sovereign  lord  of  them  all.  Down  the 
long  bazaars,  over  the  vast  plains,  through  the  mountain  gorges, 
with  the  current  of  every  stream,  will  pass  the  word  of  the  new 
Avatar,  the  embodiment  of  India's  majesty  in  the  person  of 
India's  ruler.  Yet  when  we  come  to  a  cold  consideration  of  the 
changes  themselves  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  some 
doubt,  some  perplexity.  Will  all  make  for  good  ?  Will  that 
reaction  which  is  inseparable  from  every  action  prove  the  more 
important  ?  How  will  these  far-reaching  alterations  affect  the 
various  communities  ?  Are  they  entirely  just,  entirely  judicious  ? 
Will  their  influence  be  for  good,  make  for  prosperity  and  con- 
tentment ? 

The  most  important  and  far-reaching  of  the  changes  announced 
is  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi.  The  full 
significance  of  this  will  be  realised  when  we  contrast  the  situations 
and  histories  of  the  two  cities.  Calcutta  is  on  an  obscure  branch 
of  the  Ganges  Delta,  in  Bengal,  remote  from  the  principal 
feudatory  States,  not  easy  of  access  from  Madras,  Bombay,  or 
Lahore.  Delhi  is  much  more  central.  Lying  on  the  border 
line  between  the  Punjab  and  the  United  Provinces,  it  commands 
an  easy  access  to  Simla,  to  the  Sikh  States,  to  the  Rajput  and 
Central  Indian  States,  to  the  Talukdari  estates  of  Oudh.  Histori- 
cally the  contrast  is  even  more  marked.  The  "  seven  cities  " 
of  Delhi  comprise  almost  the  whole  of  India's  history.  The 
great  Indian  epic,  the  Mahabharata,  gives  us  a  picture  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Pandava  and  the  Kurawa  which  took  place 
in  the  plain  of  Delhi.  Delhi  is  thus  sacred  ground  to  the  Hindu. 
History  links  it  equally  with  every  division  of  the  Muhammadaii 
community.  Delhi  is  the  capital  of  India.  Calcutta  is  a  mere 
fortuitous  aggregate  of  buildings,  owing  its  prominence  chiefly 
to  commercial  reasons,  having  no  roots  in  the  tradition  or  senti- 
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ment  of  Hindu  or  Moslem.  To  our  race  it  is  full  of  interest 
from  its  associations  with  Job  Charnock  and  Clive,  but  it  is  in  no 
sense  historic.  Its  associations  in  the  Indian  mind  link  the 
British  of  to-day  with  the  small  band  of  adventurers  who  bent 
as  suppliants  to  the  deputies  of  the  Mogul  power.  There  is 
nothing  of  imperial  significance  in  the  name  Calcutta. 

The  establishment  of  an  imperial  capital  at  Delhi  inaugurates 
a  new  era.  From  dwelling  among  the  coast  races,  regarded  as 
inferior  by  every  high-caste,  up-country  man,  the  King 
Emperor's  vicegerent  takes  possession  of  Delhi,  the  focus  of 
Hindu  sentiment  and  Moslem  glory — the  natural  capital  of  India. 
The  change  will  strike  awe  into  the  millions  of  her  inhabitants, 
and  will  convince  them,  as  nothing  else  would,  of  the  fated  perma- 
nence of  our  rule.  There  is  a  further  aspect  of  the  transference 
which  will  naturally  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
new  status  of  Bengal. 

So  far  there  has  been  seen  nothing  but  an  overwhelming 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  new  arrangement.  Will  any 
community  or  class  be  injured  by  the  transference  ?  Most 
decidedly.  There  are  several  classes  which  will  lose  heavily  in 
wealth  or  prestige.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  European 
mercantile  community  of  Calcutta.  The  Calcutta  merchants 
and  their  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  long  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence 
among  their  fellows  in  the  other  cities.  The  distinction  of  the 
capital  has  been  shed  upon  them,  so  that  they  occupy  a  precisely 
analogous  position  to  that  of  the  merchant  princes  of  London. 
All  this  must  now  go.  Calcutta  will  henceforth  enjoy  no  social 
advantage  over  Bombay  or  Madras.  It  will  be  one  of  the  leading 
ports  and  the  seat  of  government  of  the  province.  That  is  all. 
It  must  even  expect  to  find  in  some  degree  its  trade  affected,  at 
least  on  the  import  side.  It  would  seem  highly  probable  that 
the  shifting  of  the  seat  of  Government  so  far  west  with  all  that 
this  involves  must  result  in  additional  trade  for  Bombay  at  the 
expense  of  Calcutta.  The  European  merchant  of  Calcutta  has 
a  distinct  ground  of  objection  to  the  new  capital,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  authors  of  the  scheme  have  reason  on  their 
side  when  they  express  the  hope  that  intelligent  patriotism 
will  prevail,  and  the  loss  of  prestige  be  accepted  in  good  part. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  the  native  and  domiciled  elements 
of  the  city's  population  we  realise  at  once  how  serious  is  the  blow 
to  the  natural  prosperity  of  three  classes  :  the  city  landlords, 
the  local  zemindars,  and  the  lawyers  and  literati  generally. 
Calcutta  houses  have  long  been  rented  at  enormous  figures, 
owing  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  annual  Government  immi- 
gration. Rents  will  now  immediately  fall  and  house  and  hotel 
property  will  seriously  depreciate.  Incidentally,  this  will  relieve 
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the  pressure  on  many  people  of  small  to  moderate  incomes,  but 
it  will  certainly  mean  heavy  loss  to  others.  May  one  suggest 
that  a  British  Cabinet  which  regards  "  unearned  increment "  as 
a  legitimate  source  of  taxation  should  equally  regard  an  unearned 
decrement  as  an  appropriate  object  of  subvention  ? 

The  zemindars  will  lose  a  great  deal  socially,  and  will  also 
share  in  the  depreciation  of  property,  but  the  most  serious  blow 
will  be  dealt  to  the  lawyer  class.  It  is  quite  clear,  though  this 
is  not  stated  either  in  the  despatches  or  the  imperial  announce- 
ment, that  the  High  Court  must  also  be  shifted  to  Delhi,  leaving 
only  a  provincial  High  Court  to  Calcutta.  This  cannot  be 
arranged  by  imperial  fiat,  but  must  be  the  result  of  solemn 
enactment  in  the  British  Parliament.  It  will  thus  take  time, 
but  the  moment  the  judicial  status  of  Calcutta  is  so  changed 
there  will  be  an  end  to  a  very  large  amount  of  the  practice  at 
present  enjoyed  by  the  Bengali  barristers  and  vakils.  The 
functions  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Delhi  High  Court  will  require 
very  careful  definition,  but  presumably  its  appellate  jurisdiction 
will  be  the  more  important  and  will  be  exercised  over  the  pro- 
vincial High  Courts.  Thus  the  appellate  practice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  will  be  open,  in  a  way  hitherto  impossible,  to  vakils  of 
every  province.  Beyond  the  very  large  class  of  the  college 
educated  who  have  been  called  to  the  bar  there  are  the  still 
larger  class  of  graduates  and  "  failed  B.A.'s  "  who  hope  to  get 
into  Government  service  as  clerks  and  assistants.  So  largely 
has  this  class  been  hitherto  recruited  from  among  the  Bengalis 
that  the  word  Babu  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  generic  term 
for  Government  clerk.  This  practical  monopoly  will  now  cease, 
and  the  educated  men  of  other  provinces  will  begin  to  be  employed 
in  increasing  numbers  in  the  offices  of  the  Supreme  Government. 
Though  this  will  be,  in  many  ways,  to  the  advantage  of  Govern- 
ment, the  keenwitted  Bengali  is  sure  to  make  the  most  of  his 
grievance. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Bengali  population  will  bitterly 
resent  the  transference.  It  diminishes  the  importance  of  the 
province  and  the  people,  lowering  them  from  the  status  of  the 
premier  province  to  an  equality  with  the  others.  Not  at  first, 
but  gradually  and  subtly  this  resentment  will  find  expression. 
We  shall,  however,  have  the  support  of  all  the  other  provinces 
and  races  of  India.  Madras  and  Bombay  will  welcome  the 
establishment  of  a  real  capital.  The  feudatory  princes  will  hail 
the  escape  from  the  journey  to  loathed  and  despised  Bengal. 
The  Muhammadans  in  particular  will  feel  that  the  Padishah's 
successor  has  enthroned  his  representative  in  the  Padishah's 
own  seat.  They  will  rejoice  over  the  approaching  end  of  the 
sinister  Bengali  influence  which  has  exposed  the  central  Govern- 
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ment  to  more  obloquy  than  it  has  ever,  perhaps,  been  aware  of. 
Even  outside  India  the  Moslem  world  will  note  with  approval 
the  greater  freedom  from  suspicion  of  bias  conferred  by  an 
independent  capital  belonging  to  no  one  of  the  provinces,  and 
able  to  deal  with  the  sons  of  Islam  in  a  way  hitherto  impossible. 
The  Sovereign's  position  as  the  most  important  ruler  of  Moslems 
in  the  world  has  been  immensely  strengthened. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  a  London  newspaper  that  the 
establishment  of  the  capital  at  Delhi  is  open  to  serious  strategic 
objection.  The  authority  of  the  great  Duke  is  brought  forward 
against  the  change,  on  the  ground  that  the  capital  should  be 
under  the  protection  of  the  Navy.  It  may  seem  impertinence 
to  an  illustrious  memory  to  say  so,  but  is  not  this  as  obsolete  as 
the  Victory  ?  Calcutta  is  about  as  accessible  to  modern  battle- 
ships as  Putney.  The  naval  problems  of  the  Empire  will  not  be 
decided  on  the  Hughli ;  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  Russian 
railhead  is  now  less  than  five  hundred  miles  from  our  frontiers,  this 
would  seem  rather  a  reason  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of 
strong  buffer  States,  than  against  the  placing  of  the  capital  at 
Delhi.  A  much  more  valid  objection  is  to  the  expense  of  removal. 
But  the  money  required  will  be  spent  in  the  country,  giving 
employment  to  thousands,  with  the  result,  one  would  hope,  of 
benefiting  not  only  the  labourer  but  the  Indian  artist,  designer, 
sculptor  and  architect. 

The  determination  to  constitute  Bengal  a  province  on  an 
equality  with  Madras  and  Bombay  will  generally  be  regarded  as 
most  sound.  It  introduces  symmetry  into  the  arrangements 
of  the  three  coast  provinces — the  original  sphere  of  John  Com- 
pany's operations  and  dominion.  It  relieves  Bengal  from  the 
oppressive  shadow  of  the  Viceregal  throne,  and  it  puts  an  end 
to  a  situation  which,  once  or  twice  during  the  stormy  times  of 
1907-08,  was  found  to  be  well-nigh  intolerable.  In  future  the 
Governor-in-Council  of  Bengal  will  have  a  full  provincial  responsi- 
bility. It  will  to  a  certain  extent  compensate  all  sections  of 
the  population  of  Bengal  for  the  loss  of  the  imperial  lustre  and 
imperial  social  cachet.  But,  above  all,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  indication  of  what  the  India  of  the  future  is  intended  to  be. 
The  despatch  containing  the  proposals  of  the  Government  of 
India  is  certainly  correct  when  it  states  that  "  in  the  course  of 
time  the  just  demands  of  Indians  for  a  larger  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  will  have  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  question 
will  be  how  this  devolution  of  power  can  be  conceded  without 
impairing  thejsupreme  authority  of  the  Governor-General-in- 
Council.  The  only  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  ap- 
pear to  be  gradually  to  give  the  Provinces  a  larger  measure  of 
self-government,  until  at  last  India  would  consist  of  a  number  of 
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administrations,  autonomous  in  all  provincial  affairs,  with  the 
Government  of  India  above  them  all."  This  is  the  embodiment 
of  an  ideal  of  the  most  statesmanlike  character.  In  its  realisation 
lies  the  truest  hope  for  India's  future.  It  provides  ample  scope 
for  Indian  aspiration.  It  allows  generous  margin  for  provincial 
difference  and  racial  idiosyncrasy.  It,  above  all,  proclaims  in 
clear  tones  the  British  determination  to  rule  India  and  to  continue 
to  rule  it  so  long  as  may  be  necessary.  It  segregates  the  imperial 
authority,  in  its  impartiality,  from  all  tinge  of  provincial  bias. 
It  is  evidently  intended  that  at  no  distant  date  Burma  shall 
join  the  illustrious  triad  and  possess  a  Governor-in-Council. 
There  will  then  be  the  nucleus  of  an  India  which  can  endure. 

So  far  the  reasonable  person  can  have  little  but  praise  for 
the  proposals  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  the  language 
in  which  they  are  couched.  When,  however,  we  come  to  the 
proposals  for  interfering  with  the  administrative  division  of 
Bengal,  as  already  settled,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing the  reverse  of  admirable  in  the  manner  in  which  the  question 
is  approached.  There  is  visible  that  fatal  weakness,  that  sub- 
servience to  noisy,  demagogic  clamour,  which  led  Lord  Minto's 
Government  to  sacrifice  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller,  "  lest  there  should 
be  acrimonious  discussion  in  the  Calcutta  University,"  and 
withheld  it  from  firmly  countenancing  and  assisting  the  Clive 
memorial  scheme,  because  "  the  times  did  not  seem  favourable  " 
to  bringing  into  prominence  the  name  of  the  Empire's  founder. 
The  despatch  says  :  "  We  feel  bound  to  admit  that  the  Bengalis 
are  labouring  under  a  sense  of  real  injustice  which  we  believe 
it  would  be  sound  policy  to  remove  without  further  delay." 
And  again  :  "  Although  much  good  work  has  been  done  in 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  and  the  Muhammadans  of  that 
province  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  a  sympathetic  administration 
closely  in  touch  with  them,  these  advantages  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  counterbalanced  by  the  violent  hostility  which  the 
partition  has  aroused  amongst  the  Bengalis." 

Now  what  does  this  amount  to  ?  It  is  at  best  but  a  con- 
fession of  subservience  to  Bengali  feeling.  The  partition  was  an 
act  of  justice  to  the  Muhammadans  who  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  population  of  Eastern  Bengal.  It  had  linked  that  part  with 
the  important  tea  districts  of  the  Brahmaputra.  It  was  already 
bringing  Chittagong  and  the  Assam-Bengal  Railway  into  useful 
touch  with  each  other.  The  new  regime  was  increasing  with 
wonderful  rapidity  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  province  and 
of  all  its  races  and  classes.  And  all  this  is  to  be  sacrificed  to 
an  imaginary  Bengali  resentment !  For  the  "  resentment " 
pictured  in  the  dispatch  does  not  exist,  and  never  did  exist, 
as  a  causa  causans  of  the  anarchist  upheaval  in  India.  The 
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"  partition  "  was  not  the  cause  which  preceded,  but  the  excuse 
which  followed  the  preparations  for  seditious  violence  in  various 
parts  of  India.     The   Government    of   India  have   had  before 
them  irrefutable  evidence  on  this  point.     Further,  even   if   we 
were   to  accept   the  view  that   Bengali  resentment,  as  viewed 
through  the  glasses  of  Government,  was  due  to  the  administra- 
tive  division   of   Bengal,  we   should  still   have   to  admit  that 
this   resentment   was   in  the    main   factitious.     When    I    have 
personally   pressed   my   Bengali    acquaintances   for    a    list    of 
the  hardships  inflicted,  they  have  taken  refuge  in  the  generality 
that  it  was  a  case  of  sentiment,  that  a  homogeneous  province 
was  ruthlessly  torn  in  twain.     But  this  was  not  so.     The  two 
Bengals  are  not  homogeneous.     In  Eastern  Bengal  there  is  a 
majority  of  Muhammadan  ryots,  mostly  under  Hindu  landlords. 
The  agitation  against  the  Curzonian  division,  if  it  was  got  up 
in  the  interest  of  any  section  of  the  people,  could  only  have  been 
the  expression  of  the  baffled  self-interest  of  the  absentee  land- 
lords, the  money-lenders,  and  the  lawyers.     To  these  the  mar- 
vellous strides  made  by  the  Eastern  province  during  its  short 
existence  as  a  province  was  both  an  irritation  and  a  menace. 
It  is  unworthy  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  truckle  to  this 
feeling,  factitious,  and  even  now  fast  disappearing  in  face  of  the 
irresistible  logic  of  the  settled  fact. 

The  whole  case  against  the  present  decision  is  yet  stronger. 
The  new  arrangement  is  an  absolute  reversal  of  Britain's  pledged 
word,  comparable  only  to  the  falsification  of  the  Shepstone  pro- 
nouncement with  regard  to  the  Transvaal.  Certain  gentlemen 
in  England  encouraged  the  Bengali  demagogues.  "  Agitate, 
agitate  !  "  was  the  advice  given,  "  and  Morley  will  yet  yield." 
But  Morley  did  not  yield.  On  the  contrary,  he  firmly  announced 
that  the  partition  was  a  settled  fact.  This  dramatic  reversal 
must  tend  to  encourage  those  who  devote  themselves  to  stirring 
up  ill-will.  They  will  say  with  much  truth  that  the  advice  as 
to  agitation  has  been  fully  justified.  A  direct  incentive  has 
thus  been  given  to  further  violence.  And  what,  after  all,  has 
been  achieved  ?  The  Muhammadans  of  Bengal  have,  in  the 
words  of  the  despatch,  "  approximate  numerical  equality  with, 
or  possibly  of  small  superiority  over,  the  Hindus."  Thus  we 
have  betrayed  the  Muhammadans,  falsified  our  pledges,  ruined 
the  rising  hopes  of  the  Eastern  Province,  only  again  to  arouse 
the  resentment  of  the  Bengalis  at  the  comparative  numerical 
position  in  which  they  will  find  themselves  in  their  own  province. 
There  is  also  a  great  injustice  inflicted  on  that  important 
community,  the  British  planters.  It  is  they  who  have  made 
Assam,  in  the  most  literal  sense  in  which  those  words  can  be 
taken.  What  will  be  their  position  under  a  Chief  Commissioner 
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responsible  only  to  Delhi  ?  Presumably  the  provincial  High 
Court  of  Calcutta  will  have  no  further  jurisdiction  over  Assam. 
In  that  case  will  the  unhappy  planter  have  to  prosecute  appeals 
at  Delhi  ?  The  implication  contained  in  the  despatch  that  the 
retrogression  to  a  Chief  Commissionership  will  be  to  Assam's 
advantage  can  only  be  characterised  as  disingenuous.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  any  possible  advantage  which  will  accrue  to  the 
planter  from  the  change. 

The  new  Western  Province  to  be  formed  out  of  Behar  and 
Orissa  has  much  to  commend  it.  The  Behari  does  not  love  the 
Bengali,  and  will  welcome  a  reasonable  degree  of  autonomy. 
Presumably  this  also  will  involve  the  separation  of  the  new 
province  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  High  Court  at 
Calcutta,  and  the  establishment  of  a  High  or  Chief  Court  at 
Patna.  It  will  certainly  lead  to  a  great  development  of  Behar 
and  Orissa.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  the  interests  and 
industries  of  Behar  and  Chota  Nagpur  suffered  from  the  necessary 
absorption  of  the  Bengal  Government  in  affairs  centred  round 
Calcutta.  Sir  Andrew  Fraser,  while  at  the  head  of  Bengal, 
recognising  this,  established  an  official  residence  at  Patna, 
and  devoted  much  attention  to  the  building  up  of  Ranchi  and 
Hazaribagh.  This  he  did  in  the  face  of  much  obloquy  from 
the  senior  part  of  the  province.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  will 
now  be  no  longer  possible. 

A.  E.  DUCHESNE. 
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RAND   LABOUR:    A   RETROSPECT 

BY  W.   P.   TAYLOR 

WHEN  it  was  decided  by  the  Governments  of  two  countries 
that  Chinese  labour  should  be  banished  from  the  mines  of  the 
Band,  I  contributed  an  article  to  The  Empire  Review,  pointing 
out  the  grave  dangers  of  the  experiment.  For  a  while  there 
was  an  appearance  of  success  in  the  measure,  but  as  time 
advanced  it  verified  the  warning,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
here  that  labour  must  be  found  outside  of  the  present  supply. 
General  Smuts  and  others  are  anxious  to  try  white  labour,  and 
legislation  is  foreshadowed  that  will  heavily  tax  the  Kafirs 
squatting  on  farms,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  force  the 
black  man  on  the  land  to  leave  his  sunshine  for  underground 
work.  As  regards  white  labour,  there  is  no  evidence  of  unskilled 
white  labour  having  been  successful  in  any  underground  work. 
As  Mr.  H.  A.  Rogers  said  at  the  Feriera  Deep  meeting,  the 
question  of  working  the  mines  is  an  economic  one,  in  which  every 
person,  of  whatever  trade  or  branch  of  society,  is  so  deeply 
interested,  that  very  soon  the  want  of  labour  will  produce  a 
crisis  that  will  affect  the  country's  heartstrings,  and  bring  about 
want  and  wailing.  It  is  pitiful  to  view  the  condition  of  mining 
matters  here  to-day.  Men  meet  in  the  street  and  discuss  with 
alarm  the  future.  One  and  all  admit  that  the  industry  is  justly 
discredited  in  view  of  recent  disclosures.  Hundreds  of  innocent 
investors  are  bewailing  their  losses,  and  with  the  continued 
want  of  labour  the  condition  becomes  worse. 

The  Chinese  undoubtedly  did  some  very  good  work  in  the 
mines,  and  the  Kafirs  that  followed  have  never  reached  their 
level ;  rather,  what  gain  the  Chinese  made  for  the  mine-owners,  the 
Kafirs  in  turn  depleted.  Every  commercial  institution,  bank  or 
country,  conducts  its  business  with  some  reserve  force  or  capital. 
Here,  where  the  mainstay  of  the  whole  fabric  is  labour,  there 
is  no  reserve.  The  mine-owners  selling  their  shares  will  picture 
to  you  the  twenty  years'  life  of  their  mine  and  its  dividends, 
but  that  mine  has  no  labour  reserve  to  fall  back  on.  From  its 
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inception  it  has  been  built  up  to  what  it  is  with  shortage  of 
labour,  and  it  has  only  paid  its  way  by  the  grace  of  Portuguese 
natives.  Natal  is  in  the  same  position  as  the  Rand.  There 
they  have  the  possibility  of  an  immediate  great  development, 
but  as  their  interests  are  subjected,  like  the  Rand's,  to  party 
politics,  their  industries  have  to  suffer. 

The  miner,  the  sugar-planter,  the  tobacco-planter,  the  farmer, 
the  contractor,  every  undertaking  of  whatever  nature  requiring 
labour  seems  threatened.  It  is  true  that  science  has,  to  some 
extent,  alleviated  the  condition  and,  together  with  mechanical 
appliances,  the  same  results  are  being  obtained  with  30  per  cent, 
less  labour  than  heretofore,  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
condition  is  so  grave  that  almost  every  concern  has  reduced  its 
dividends,  and  there  are  those  that  feel  that,  in  face  of  the 
enormous  shrinkage  of  values  and  the  impossibility  of  procuring 
money  in  an  emergency,  it  would  have  been  wiser,  in  every 
instance,  to  have  paid  no  dividends  and  placed  all  profits  to 
reserve  to  fight  the  danger.  The  coming  year  will  answer  the 
question.  Again,  there  are  those  that  feel  that  had  the  Govern- 
ment increased  the  Chinese  by  one  hundred  thousand  instead  of 
sending  them  away  there  would  have  been  unparalleled  prosperity 
throughout  South  Africa.  We  should  then  have  had  ample  labour 
for  mine  and  farm,  and  the  only  sufferer  would  have  been  Portugal, 
as  there  would  not  have  been  that  gilt-edged  demand  for  Portuguese 
labour,  nor  that  red-hot  necessity  to  advance  Portuguese 
railway  interests  at  the  cost  of  the  railways  and  ports  of  the 
Union.  And  perhaps,  through  the  throwback  that  would  have 
occurred,  Delagoa  Bay  and  other  interests  would  have  been 
nearer  entering  the  Union  than  they  are  to-day.  Thus,  two 
birds  would  have  been  killed  by  one  good  stone,  and  the  solution 
reached  of  those  questions  that,  on  present  lines,  will  vex  both 
English  and  Dutch  for  generations,  and  tend  to  their  undoing 
and  the  black  man's  gain. 

Through  the  mad  competition  for  native  labour  the  native 
is  becoming  affluent  beyond  his  dreams.  There  is  a  sorry 
contrast  between  natives  in  the  country  and  many  of  the  whites 
whose  condition  of  life  is  such  that  they  are  failing  where  the 
Kafir  is  succeeding.  In  some  of  the  Northern  Transvaal  districts 
Kafirs  are  buying  large  stretches  of  the  best  land,  and  legislation 
is  being  brought  forward  to  check  the  movement. 

W.  P.  TAYLOR. 

TRANSVAAL. 
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HISTORY    AS    A    FORCE    IN    POLITICS 

BY  H.   DOUGLAS  GREGORY 

FROM  the  earliest  ages  of  civilisation  man  has  been  interested 
in  the  records  of  the  past.  We  find  this  interest  first  asserting 
itself  in  the  old  mythical  poems  of  antiquity,  and  assuming  its 
first  real  importance  in  the  great  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Then  comes  a  period  of  decline  ;  a  period  of  gathering  barbarism, 
and  the  historic  art,  like  numerous  other  acquirements,  is 
temporarily  submerged  by  the  savage  horde  which  overthrows 
the  Roman  Empire. 

But  as  the  conquerors  are  gradually  civilised  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  conquered,  a  new  class — the  Christian  clergy — 
assumes  supremacy,  and  learning  is  gradually  revived.  History, 
however,  is  restored  in  a  very  inferior  form,  and  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  exists  only  in  monkish  chronicles,  which,  as  time 
goes  on,  steadily  deteriorate.  Then  comes  the  glorious  era  of 
the  Renaissance,  and,  with  this  period,  commences  the  modern 
development  of  history  ;  its  steady  growth  into  a  vigorous  and 
exact  science  relating  to  the  welfare  of  States.  For  it  is  the 
practical  side  of  the  subject  with  which,  in  this  article,  I  wish 
to  deal.  Important  as  may  be  the  consideration  of  its  theoretical 
excellence,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  study  of  its  practical  value 
is  still  more  so.  We  have  yet,  as  a  nation,  to  realise  that 
history  can  be  of  immense  assistance  in  arriving  at  a  true  and 
intelligent  conception  of  political  thought. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  voters  in  this 
country — educated  and  ignorant  alike — have  not  the  most  ele- 
mentary ideas  on  political  questions.  They  are  devoid  of  con- 
viction, for  they  are  lacking  in  the  knowledge  which  will  engender 
conviction.  And  yet  they  presume  to  take  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation  !  The  consequence  is  obvious.  The  man 
without  conviction  will  be  swayed  to  and  fro  between  the 
opposing  political  camps,  and  will  record  his  vote  on  a  system 
of  mere  caprice.  Unintelligent  in  his  prejudices,  he  will,  in  all 
probability,  render  assistance  to  the  wrong  side  nine  times  for 
every  once  he  may  aid  the  right. 
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Now  the  main  reason  for  this  slip-shod  method  in  politics  is 
to  be  attributed  to  a  cardinal  defect  in  our  educational  system. 
History  is  relegated  to  a  back  seat  in  the  curriculum  of  our 
secondary  and  elementary  schools,  and,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  is  taught  in  a  mechanical  manner  which  renders  the 
subject  worse  than  useless.  The  main  defect  in  the  average 
teaching  of  history  is  the  subordination  of  principle  to  what  is 
often  fact  of  the  most  trivial  and  petty  nature.  In  the  eyes  of 
nine  teachers  out  of  ten  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings  seems 
to  be  infinitely  more  important  than  the  causes  and  the  results  of 
the  battle.  In  their  opinion  it  is  infinitely  more  important  that 
a  ohild  should  know  by  heart  the  list  of  the  Kings  and  Queens 
of  England  than  that  he  should  be  well  acquainted  with,  we 
will  say,  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  great  Industrial 
Revolution,  and  the  vast  consequences  flowing  therefrom. 

And  when  they  consent  to  depart  from  the  miserable  skeleton 
of  the  subject,  when  they  venture  a  little  further  afield,  the 
pupils  in  the  lower  forms  are  regaled  with  such  hoary  and  worth- 
less pieces  of  mythical  rubbish  as  the  story  of  King  Alfred  and 
the  cakes.  In  the  upper  forms  they  are  given  the  bare  outlines  of 
such  an  event  as  the  Peerage  Bill  of  1719.  Here,  again,  they  are 
expected  to  know  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
inferior  importance  whether  the  principles  underlying  the  event 
are  grasped.  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  that  the  facts  are  of 
very  real  importance  ;  that  a  true  appreciation  of  historic  truth 
can  only  be  acquired  by  their  aid.  But  my  contention  is  that 
the  principles  are  the  ends  of  historic  study,  and  that  the  facts 
are  only  a  means  to  the  end.  The  facts  should  be  taught,  but 
the  principles  underlying  them  should  be  carefully  pointed  out. 

Another  fatal  defect  in  the  present  system  is  the  syllabus 
required  by  some  of  the  examining  bodies.  For  example,  candi- 
dates for  the  London  Matriculation  Examination  are  required 
to  possess  a  knowledge  of  modern  history — in  other  words,  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  country  from  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Tudor.  Evidently  such  a  syllabus  is  too  comprehen- 
sive. No  pupil  can  be  expected  to  acquire  real  knowledge  of 
such  a  period  by  a  year's  work ;  certainly  no  knowledge  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  various  main  events.  To  attain  his 
object,  he  has  necessarily  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the 
bare  facts,  and,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  the  bare  facts 
are  worthless.  Consequently,  it  would  be  desirable  to  restrict 
the  syllabus  in  all  cases  to  some  one  period,  and  to  require  an 
adequate  knowledge  not  only  of  the  facts,  but  also  of  the 
various  great  causes  and  results  connected  therewith. 

I  have  dwelt  with  considerable  emphasis  on  the  uselessness  of 
the  present  system  of  historic  study.  It  is  now  necessary  to  con- 
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eider  in  what  manner  the  investigation  of  principles  underlying 
historic  facts  assists  the  formation  of  sound  political  judgment. 

History  is  the  record  of  experience,  whereby  the  results  of 
certain  social  and  political  experiments  are  revealed.  To  take  a 
very  obvious  example.  The  value  of  the  French  Revolution  from 
an  historic  standpoint  consists,  not  in  the  facility  the  subject 
affords  for  vivid  and  graphic  description,  but  in  the  lesson  the 
event  conveys.  It  is  the  first  great  experiment  in  purely  demo- 
cratic government,  and  the  teaching  to  be  derived  from  a  study 
of  the  era  is  the  frightful  nature  of  the  peril  inherent  in  extreme 
democracy.  It  constitutes  a  warning  ;  a  permanent  appeal  to 
mankind  to  guide  their  conduct  on  rational  and  moderate  lines  of 
progress — to  refrain  from  the  excess  of  Conservatism,  which  will 
produce  anarchy,  and  from  the  excess  of  Liberalism,  which  will 
foster  anarchy  likewise.  The  true  aim  of  the  historian  is,  in 
his  account,  to  bring  these  results  very  clearly  into  relief.  If  he 
confines  himself  purely  to  narrative  he  may  produce  a  very 
dramatic  story,  but  he  does  not  produce  history.  His  work  is 
little  superior  to  a  novel,  containing  a  skilfully  devised  plot. 
In  other  words,  history  illustrates  the  sciences  of  politics  and 
economics  ;  it  contains  the  concrete  examples  of  abstract  prin- 
ciples. And  therefore  to  teach  the  subject  on  the  lines  I  have 
advocated  is  to  implant  in  the  pupil  a  proper  conception  of  the 
elementary  fundamentals  of  well-advised  political  action. 

Now,  viewed  from  the  practical  standpoint  I  have  illustrated, 
it  is  evident  that  modern  history  is  more  valuable  than  ancient. 
For  it  is  naturally  richer  in  examples  germane  to  present-day 
affairs  than  the  latter.  I  should,  therefore,  urge  that  the  modern 
period  be  exclusively  dealt  with  in  the  upper  forms  of  schools. 
In  the  lower  forms  mediaeval  history  would  be  studied  to  better 
advantage,  for  young  children  are  naturally  not  capable  of 
grasping  the  true  import  of  the  complex  problems  presented  by 
the  record  of  modern  affairs. 

And  whilst  the  teaching  of  purely  political  history  on  these 
lines  would  be  attended  with  great  benefits,  it  must  be  realised 
that  to  concentrate  attention  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  alone 
is  not  the  way  to  achieve  the  best  results  from  the  study.  Too 
many  historians  are  disposed  to  believe  that  a  nation's  political 
records  are  the  sole  portions  of  development  worthy  their  atten- 
tion. This  is  a  grievous  mistake.  A  true  impression  of  national 
characteristics  cannot  be  obtained  from  political  annals  alone. 
Oftentimes  the  political  history  of  a  period  is  trivial  and  unim- 
portant, whilst  an  investigation  of  social  or  literary  develop- 
ment would  prove  in  the  highest  degree  instructive. 

History  should,  therefore,  be  taught  in  as  comprehensive  a 
fashion  as  possible.  The  teacher  should  endeavour  to  present  a 
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clear  picture  of  the  social,  religious,  and  literary  events  of  the 
period  in  addition  to  a  record  of  the  political  progress.  Of  course, 
such  comprehensive  study  is  impossible  where  a  long  period  is 
selected,  and,  as  I  have  previously  remarked,  this  practice  is  one 
of  the  curses  of  our  present  system.  It  is  infinitely  better  to 
master  the  main  details,  and  the  principles  underlying  them,  of 
a  short  section  of  the  national  annals,  than  to  have  a  cursory 
knowledge  appertaining  to  several  centuries  of  development. 

Again,  when  we  come  to  consider  modern  history,  it  is  emi- 
nently desirable  that  proper  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
Imperial  side  of  the  question.  The  growth  of  the  Empire  over- 
seas is,  as  has  been  so  ably  pointed  out  by  Sir  John  Seeley,*  the 
main  outstanding  feature  of  eighteenth  century  history.  In 
importance  it  far  transcends  the  records  of  domestic  politics 
during  that  era.  And  yet  by  the  majority  of  our  historians  it  is 
only  cursorily  dealt  with .  Far  more  attention  is  bestowed  on  the 
miserable  squabbles  between  George  III.  and  his  ministers  than 
on  the  progress  of  the  English  conquest  of  India,  and  of  what  is 
of  even  more  importance — the  subsequent  consolidation  of 
English  rule  in  that  country,  with  all  its  attendant  mistakes. 

And  referring  to  a  later  period — the  early  Victorian — how 
miserably  is  the  course  of  English  proceedings  in  Canada  por- 
trayed. The  average  historian  informs  his  readers  that,  unfortu- 
nately, at  this  period  Canada  was  very  discontented,  and  finally 
broke  out  into  rebellion  ;  that  the  revolt  was  crushed  ;  and  that 
a  great  Englishman,  Lord  Durham,  was  gent  out  to  administer 
the  country ;  that  he  drew  up  a  momentous  Report,  which  was 
carried  into  effect  in  subsequent  dealings  with  the  colonies,  and 
which  has  produced  a  feeling  of  loyalty  towards  and  contentment 
with  the  Motherland.  The  reader  is  not  fully  informed  as  to  the 
real  causes  of  the  discontent ;  he  is  not  enlightened  as  to  the 
specific  proposals  contained  in  the  Report.  No  effort  is  made  to 
deduce  the  important  lessons  which  are  contained  in  the  event. 
But  the  same  historian  will  dilate  quite  vivaciously  on  the 
immense  significance,  the  overwhelming  importance,  of  the 
Bedchamber  Question. 

Such  conceptions  as  these  are  degrading  to  the  dignity  of 
history.  In  the  record  of  Imperial  expansion  we  have  one  of 
the  finest  potential  methods  for  arousing  true  and  enlightened 
Imperial  sentiment.  But  we  allow  this  field  to  lie  fallow ;  we 
make  no  attempt  to  cultivate  it.  Rather,  we  rely  on  pageantry 
and  display,  on  vapid  declarations  as  to  the  glorious  inheritance 
of  the  British  race.  And  so  our  enthusiasm  is  confined  to  sym- 
bolism. We  have  not  yet,  as  a  nation,  learnt  "  to  think 
imperially,"  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  not  taken  the 
*  See  *  The  Expansion  of  England.' 
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trouble  to  trace  the  progress  of  Imperial  development,  and  to 
realise  the  vast  responsibilities  which  are  thrown  upon  our 
shoulders.  A  proper  study  of  Imperial  history  in  the  schools 
should  go  a  long  way  towards  remedying  this  lack  of  thought,  and 
towards  replacing  words  by  deeds. 

Hitherto,  I  have  considered  the  reforms  necessary  in  the 
system  of  class  work  at  present  in  vogue,  and  the  features  which 
should  be  found  in  school  text-books  of  an  historical  nature.  I 
now  propose  to  devote  some  attention  to  indirect  methods  of 
fostering  the  study  amongst  senior  pupils. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  training  given  in 
school  by  means  of  the  ordinary  manual  may  be  supplemented 
in  a  very  valuable  manner  by  selected  reading  from  first-class 
historians.  I  would  suggest  that,  in  upper  forms,  the  boys 
should  be  required  during  the  term  to  read  certain  set  portions 
from  well-known  books  dealing  with  the  period  on  which  they 
might  be  engaged.  To  be  of  service,  these  chapters  would  have 
to  be  commented  on  by  the  teacher  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  the  ordinary  text-book.  But  care  would  be  required  in 
selecting  the  book  to  be  studied.  Some  historians  of  great 
interest  and  literary  value  are  inferior,  as  historians,  to  other 
writers  of  lower  literary  attainments.  This  is  particularly 
apparent  in  the  eminent  historial  authors  of  the  last  century. 
I  suppose  Macaulay  would  hold  first  rank  for  brilliant  narrative 
powers.  His  description  of  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  the  seven 
Bishops,  for  example,  is  unparalleled  for  sheer  dramatic  intensity. 
The  reader  has  presented  to  him  a  portrait  which  can  never 
fade — the  servility  of  the  judges,  the  tense  excitement  of  the 
populace,  the  anxiety  of  the  spectators,  the  enthusiasm  when 
the  verdict  is  pronounced — all  are  set  forth  with  the  consum- 
mate ability  of  a  master-hand.  But  brilliant  as  Macaulay  is  as 
a  narrator  of  great  events,  he  is  almost  wholly  deficient  in  two 
of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  an  historian.  I  will  not  allude 
to  the  common  charges  levied  against  him  of  want  of  impartiality 
— to  my  mind,  they  are  much  exaggerated ;  I  refer,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  inordinate  attention  paid  to  purely  political  affairs, 
and  the  lack  of  attention  bestowed  on  social  and  religious  changes. 
With  the  exception  of  the  third  chapter,  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  book,  practically  no  notice  is  taken  of  social  development, 
whilst  the  most  petty  incidents  of  the  political  world  are  described 
with  a  minuteness  which  is  interesting,  but  which  is  not  necessary. 
In  the  second  place,  he  possesses  little  of  those  scientific  qualities 
on  which  I  have  laid  such  stress.  He  devotes  himself  to  his 
narrative,  and  rarely  pauses  to  consider  the  causes  and  results  of 
the  momentous  events  he  is  portraying. 

Thus  Macaulay  cannot  be  read,  especially  by  youthful  students, 
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with  as  much  profit  as  some  authors,  and  this  remark  applies 
also  to^those  eminent  writers  who  compose  his  school. 

A  more  valuable  historian  is  to  be  found  in  Green.  He  devotes 
considerable  attention  to  the  social,  literary,  and  religious  move- 
ments of  the  various  epochs,  and  whilst,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  not 
as  scientific  as  might  be  desired,  his  work  is  certainly  of  a  nature 
to  foster  deep  feelings  of  interest  in  questions  of  public  policy  J 
questions  not  only  of  a  political,  but  also  of  a  social  order. 

But,  to  my  mind,  Buckle  is  the  historian  of  the  Victorian 
era  who  can  be  studied  to  the  greatest  advantage.  He  fulfils  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  scientific  requirements  of  history.  Much 
as  the  reader  may  dispute  some  of  the  theses  set  forth  in  '  The 
History  of  Civilisation,'  he  must  feel  that  the  book  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  genius,  and  the  mental  exercise  involved  in  consider- 
ing some  of  the  ingenious  propositions  maintained  will  serve  to 
crystallise  his  convictions  and  cause  him  carefully  to  weigh  the 
reasons  on  which  some  of  his  most  cherished  views  are  based. 
A  book  which  induces  such  a  process  as  this  is  no  mean  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  our  country. 

Apart,  however,  from  some  of  the  debatable  theories 
advanced,  the  book  contains  much  exposition  of  a  non-conten- 
tious and  purely  descriptive  nature.  To  senior  pupils  these 
portions  of  the  work  would  probably  prove  the  most  valuable. 
For  a  class  studying  the  period  of  Revolutionary  France,  no  more 
instructive  account  of  the  causes  leading  to  that  great  event 
could  be  obtained  than  from  Buckle's  two  clear  and  illuminating 
chapters  analysing  the  position.  They  are  most  warmly  to  be 
commended. 

Again,  I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that  our  literature  furnishes 
no  more  graphic  account  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanter  than  that  contained  in  the  pages  of  Buckle.  And  the 
account  is  rendered  unusually  valuable  by  the  clear  exposition 
of  the  causes  which  produced  that  curious  phenomenon— the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  A  class  studying  Puritan 
England  should  most  certainly  give  very  careful  attention  to  this 
portion  of  Buckle's  work. 

When  we  come  to  consider  Imperial  History,  the  most 
valuable  book  which  may  be  read  on  this  subject  is  Sir  John 
Seeley's  '  Expansion  of  England.'  It  is  a  commentary  on  the 
causes,  the  principles,  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  our  great 
Empire  overseas.  It  is  certainly  a  work  calculated  to  foster 
interest  in  Imperial  problems  ;  a  work  which  arouses  one's 
enthusiasm,  and  causes  one  to  take  a  larger  outlook  on  the  great 
national  events  of  our  time. 

I  have  considered  these  representative  authors  at  some  length, 
because  I  feel  that  it  is  by  concrete  examples  that  I  can  best 
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convey  to  the  reader  my  views  on  this  subject.  These  writers  and 
their  followers  are  men  whose  books,  when  intelligently  studied, 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  interest  in  the  great 
problems  of  the  past ;  a  desire  to  understand,  and  to  assist  in 
the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  the  present.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  their  great  value,  they  are  neglected  in  our 
schools  ;  they  give  place  to  colourless  manuals  designed  to  weary, 
but  not  to  instruct.  I  do  not  contend  that  school-boys  can  be 
taught  solely  by  reading  such  authors  as  Green  and  Buckle  and 
Seeley  ;  I  fully  recognise  that  text-books  must  be  mainly  utilised 
in  order  to  acquire  the  elements  of  knowledge ;  but  I  do 
claim  that  these  great  writers  of  the  past  can  serve  a  supple- 
mentary purpose ;  that  by  judicious  reading  of  portions  of 
their  works  a  very  great  impetus  can  be  given  to  the  cause  of 
true  historical  instruction,  and  thereby  to  that  of  elementary 
political  knowledge. 

Secondly,  much  might  be  done  to  forward  the  study  by  means 
of  the  English  composition  lessons  which  are  provided  at  most 
schools.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  at  the  present  time,  the 
pupils  are  required  to  show  their  proficiency  by  writing  on 
wholly  trivial  subjects.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  explains  the 
deplorably  low  standard  of  English  composition  in  our  schools. 
The  subjects  chosen  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  write  satisfactorily  on  them.  There  is  not  sufficient 
scope  for  effective  treatment. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  something  might  be  done  to  remedy 
this  tinsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
teacher  should  announce  a  day  prior  to  the  lesson  a  selection  of 
historical  subjects,  any  one  of  which  the  individual  pupil  might 
choose  for  his  essay.  He  would,  however,  be  required  to  study  the 
particular  event  on  which  he  decided  to  write.  Thus  ample  scope 
would  be  given  for  careful  and  original  essays.  Each  pupil  would 
be  at  liberty  to  decide  whether  he  would  treat  his  subject  in 
purely  narrative,  or  in  purely  critical  fashion.  The  teacher, 
whilst  naturally  paying  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  a  good 
literary  style,  would,  all  things  being  equal,  award  higher  marks 
to  an  essay  showing  originality  of  thought  than  to  one  of  purely 
descriptive  nature.  The  great  value  of  the  exercise  suggested 
consists,  of  course,  in  the  opportunity  offered  for  a  display  of 
thought,  of  intelligence,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  that  in  the  hands 
of  a  master  gifted  with  real  personality,  the  English  composition 
lesson  would  soon  develop  into  one  of  the  most  valuable  items 
in  a  school  curriculum.  It  would  serve  a  real  and  important 
purpose,  whereas  at  present  it  is  but  too  often  so  much  time 
wasted. 

And  thirdly,  in  the  debating  societies  attached  to  most  of 
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our  big  schools,  there  exist  large  possibilities  of  an  important 
nature.  Unfortunately,  at  present  these  societies  exist  on  a 
purely  voluntary  basis,  and  naturally,  therefore,  only  those  boys 
are  members  who  possess  a  taste  for  listening  to,  or  taking  part 
in,  discussion  on  questions  of  interest.  To  obtain  the  utmost  value 
out  of  the  system,  some  modification  would  appear  necessary. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  compulsory  debating  class  might  with 
advantage  be  connected  with  the  history  class.  I  would  propose 
that  once  every  month  the  teacher  should  announce  some 
important  event  in  the  period  under  study  for  discussion  at  an 
ensuing  lesson,  which  would  have  to  be  somewhat  longer  than 
the  average.  The  boys  in  the  class  would  be  required  to  read  the 
event  to  be  discussed,  and  when  the  lesson  occurred,  the  master 
would  call  upon  individual  pupils  to  give  their  views  on  the 
subject  under  consideration.  The  speeches  should  be  limited  to 
ten  minutes,  and  thus  opportunity  would  be  given  for  at  least 
six  boys  to  speak  during  one  lesson.  The  teacher  would  reserve 
to  himself  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  commenting 
on  the  various  opinions  expressed,  and  for  showing  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  correct  judgment  to  be  passed  on  the  event. 
Under  such  a  system  most  of  the  boys  would  receive,  during  the 
course  of  the  year,  some  practice  in  speaking,  and  what  is  of  far 
more  importance,  some  training  in  the  formation  of  reasonable 
views  on  public  questions. 

Of  course,  such  an  innovation  could  only  be  carried  into  effect 
in  the  upper  forms  of  schools,  and,  although  as  an  isolated  subject 
it  would  possess  little  practical  value,  united  with  the  other 
reforms  on  which  I  have  enlarged,  I  believe  it  would  prove  most 
useful  and  most  effective. 

I  anticipate  three  main  objections  to  the  proposals  which  I 
have  set  forth  in  this  article.  Firstly,  that  it  would  be  well-nigh 
impossible  to  obtain  a  body  of  teachers  who  would  possess  the 
impartial  qualities  of  mind  necessary  to  administer  such  a 
method  successfully  ;  secondly,  that  the  suggested  curriculum 
would  be  too  extensive  for  the  time  available  ;  thirdly,  that  it 
would  not  produce  any  very  great  change  in  the  number  of  boys 
interested  in  the  subject.  Let  us  examine  these  contentions. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  argument,  I  fully  admit  that 
the  average  teacher  would  not  be  possessed  of  wholly  impartial 
views  on  the  great  controversial  subjects  of  history.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  he  would,  since  it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
anyone  intelligently  surveying  such  questions  will  be  forced  to 
entertain  opinions  more  or  less  of  a  partisan  nature.  But  to  my 
mind  this  is  no  serious  evil.  Provided  the  teacher  enforces  his 
interpretation  by  reasoning,  and  not  by  blind  prejudice,  the 
object  of  the  lesson  has  been  mainly  fulfilled.  He  has  shown  his 
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class  the  manner  in  which  historical  problems  are  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  whether  his  interpretation  is  wholly  correct  is  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance.  The  essential  point  is  to  encourage  in 
the  pupils  the  faculty  of  mind  which  will  enable  them  to  judge 
for  themselves  as  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  any  particular 
question,  and  by  the  system  I  have  advocated  this  can  be  done, 
whether  the  master  be  Whig  or  Tory. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  point.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
urge  that  such  a  curriculum  as  I  have  suggested  could  be  fulfilled 
in  the  time  at  present  allocated  to  the  subject.  But  my  conten- 
tion is  that,  under  existing  conditions,  wholly  inadequate  time 
is  given  to  the  study.  I  have,  in  this  article,  insisted  on  the 
urgent  necessity  of  making  history  an  important  feature  in  the 
system  of  school-work,  and  this  naturally  means  an  extension  in 
the  time  at  present  allowed.  I  hold  that  such  an  extension  would 
be  beneficial,  and  if  it  be  asked  what  branches  of  the  school 
curriculum  should  be  curtailed  in  favour  of  history,  I  would 
reply  somewhat  as  follows.  At  the  present  time  many  subjects 
are  taught  which  are  of  no  practical  value  to  the  average  boy.  I 
refer  to  such  studies  as  chemistry,  physics,  and  modern  languages. 
Except  to  those  who  intend  to  follow  a  scientific  or  medical 
career,  the  first  two  subjects  are  of  little  importance  ;  whilst, 
apart  from  literary  purposes,  of  what  slight  value  are  French 
and  German  to  the  great  majority  of  boys  in  after  life.  Personally, 
I  feel  that  our  national  culture  would  not  suffer  any  very 
great  deprivation  if  chemistry  and  physics  were  made  purely 
voluntary  studies  to  be  followed  solely  by  those  pupils  who 
required  these  sciences  in  connection  with  their  careers  ;  in  any 
event,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  time  bestowed  on  them  might,  with 
advantage,  be  somewhat  curtailed  in  favour  of  the  very  much 
more  important  subject  of  history.  With  respect  to  modern 
languages,  I  should  be  willing  to  see  their  place  in  our  school 
system  somewhat  depressed,  and  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to 
lay,  if  necessary,  sacrilegious  hands  on  such  time-honoured 
studies  as  Greek  and  Latin.  I  fully  agree  with  the  dictum  that 
richness  of  culture  and  broadness  of  mind  are  fostered  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  great  writers  of  the  ancient  world,  but  I 
am  not  certain  that  there  is  not  a  tendency  in  our  public  schools 
to  bestow  over-much  attention  on  these  branches  of  learning. 
If,  in  order  to  gain  further  time  for  the  intelligent  study  of 
history,  it  were  necessary  somewhat  to  restrict  these  sections  of 
the  curriculum,  I  must  own  I  should  cheerfully  do  so.  For,  in 
my  opinion,  the  practical  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  former 
subject  are  so  infinitely  superior  to  those  forthcoming  from  the 
two  latter,  that  such  an  action  would  be  fully  justifiable. 

With  regard   to  the  third  contention — that  the  method  I 
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have  suggested  would  not  materially  advance  interest  in  history, 
I  strongly  hold  the  opposite  opinion.  As  previously  stated, 
the  main  reason  why  the  majority  of  boys  take  no  interest  in 
the  subject  is  the  dull,  mechanical  manner  in  which  it  is  taught. 
If  that  defect  be  removed,  if  history  be  considered  as  a  series  of 
problems — problems  not  of  a  theoretical  and  academic  nature, 
but  as  instinct  with  life  and  reality,  I  am  convinced  that,  in  time, 
a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  boys  would  take  an  interest  in 
the  science.  And,  if  that  be  done,  we  shall,  in  the  future,  have 
a  more  intelligent  consideration  of  political  problems  than  in 
the  past.  Arouse  an  interest  in  the  great  achievements  of  our 
country  ;  explain  the  causes  of  its  greatness  ;  and  a  worthier 
conception  of  present  responsibilities  will  be  produced — a  nobler 
determination  to  fulfil  those  duties  and  to  hand  down  untarnished 
to  posterity  the  great  name  of  England. 

H.  DOUGLAS  GREGORY. 
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THE   STORY   OF   ISMAILIA 

BY  EDWARD   HALFORD   ROSS 

IN  the  isthmus  of  Suez  there  is  a  chain  of  bitter  lakes  through 
which  the  Suez  Canal  passes.  In  olden  days  these  lakes  were,  in 
greater  part,  beds  of  slushy  salt,  and  only  covered  with  a  layer 
of  water  when  the  high  Nile  at  its  flood  sent  its  underground  sea 
diffusing  through  the  depth  of  the  desert,  producing  a  surge 
percolating  slowly  through  the  sponge-like  sand  of  which  the 
isthmus  and  the  delta  of  the  river  is  formed.  When  the  Suez 
Canal  was  cut,  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea 
filled  these  lakes  and  converted  them  into  lagoons  shining  in 
the  sunlight ;  while  the  wilderness  around  remained  scorched  and 
parched,  windblown  and  dust-strewn,  the  home  of  the  gazelle 
and  hare,  jerboa,  vulture,  and  jackal. 

On  the  bank  of  one  of  these  mirage-resembling  lakes  a  tiny 
town  stands  amid  an  oasis  of  palm-trees  and  gardens.  It  is  a 
hamlet,  quiet  and  still,  but  it  is  famous  on  account  of  its  life, 
once  full  of  ambition,  now  almost  dead  and  forgotten.  But  it 
must  live  for  all  memory  because  of  a  deed  which  was  done  there, 
a  project  which  failed  but  was  saved  from  destruction,  a  success- 
ful effort  of  men  against  Nature,  a  fact  of  scientific  accomplish- 
ment. Ismailia  set  an  example  to  the  world,  an  example  which 
has  resulted  in  the  construction  of  its  twin  sister,  the  Panama 
Canal ;  and  as  such  alone  it  deserves  a  place  in  history,  although, 
as  a  town  of  size  and  importance,  it  is  doomed  to  remain  in  the 
background,  buried  among  sand-dunes  and  hillocks,  but  smiling 
at  last  and  healthy,  set  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  climates  on 
the  earth.  Ismailia,  if  more  accessible,  would  be  the  home  of  the 
sportsman,  the  fisher,  the  bather,  and  the  summer  tourist  from 
Cairo.  An  occasional  novelist  spends  months  there  writing 
desert  descriptions  ;  for  the  town  and  its  surroundings  are  pro- 
ductive of  romance.  But  it  has  been  ill,  very  ill,  and  though  now 
convalescent,  it  sleeps. 

Of  the  fever  which  nearly  destroyed  it  much  has  been  written 
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and  more  will  yet  be  said — some  of  it  true,  some  untrue.  The 
latest  narration  is  an  article  published  in  the  '  Annals  of  Tropical 
Medicine'  for  August,  1911.  The  author,  Dr.  Stephens,  begins 
by  stating  that  the  only  existing  complete  account  of  the  anti- 
malarial  operations  at  Ismailia  is  the  French  brochure  of  the 
Suez  Canal  Company  (1906).  This  is  hardly  correct  or  fair.  The 
following  authors  are  among  the  many  who  have  written  on 
the  subject — Sir  Ronald  Ross,  the  late  Sir  Rubert  Boyce,  Sir 
David  Bruce.  Dr.  Stephens,  in  a  footnote,  mentions  Sir  David 
Bruce's  essay,*  but  explains  that  it  deals  with  the  question  from 
a  different  standpoint.  He  forgets  that  there  is  only  one  stand- 
point from  which  to  view  the  anti-malarial  operations  at 
Ismailia,  and  that  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prevention  of 
the  .disease.  His  article  is  careful  and  concise,  if  somewhat 
tersely  arranged.  For  instance,  Nature  is  so  artistic  in  her 
manifold  ways  that  it  seems  almost  sacrilegious  to  relate  her 
doings  in  tabular  form,  as  a  company  promoter  might  draw  up 
his  balance-sheet,  and  then  to  call  it  science.  His  translations 
also  are  at  times  unhappy.  Canal  d'Alimentation  should  not 
be  thrust  into  "  Alimentary  Canal."  The  Canal  d'Alimentation 
is  a  harmless  iron  pipe  which  conveys  drinking  water  to  the 
signal-houses  on  the  Suez  Canal  banks  between  Kantara  and 
El  Ferdan,  and  can  be  seen  from  the  luncheon-car  window  of 
the  train  from  Port  Said  to  Cairo.  But  translation  of  technical 
matters  is  always  difficult  of  accomplishment,  especially  when 
a  comparatively  new  science  is  involved,  and  Dr.  Stephens  has 
succeeded  in  producing  some  order  out  of  a  chaos  of  historical, 
commercial,  and  international  diplomatic  literature.  As  an 
instance  of  his  difficulty  he  renders  the  word  belier,  as  applied 
at  Ismailia  to  apparatus  agricultural  and  irrigational,  "  a 
hydraulic  ram  " ;  a  native  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  once  interpreted  the  French  word  in  this  manner, 
and  then  forced  it  into  Arabic  as  "  a  watersheep".  "  Sluice-gate  " 
is  a  more  suitable  term. 

Ismailia  is  a  small  township  situated  on  the  edge  of  Lake 
Timsah,  built  at  the  express  wish  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  who 
desired  that  it  should  form  the  chief  port  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It 
was  not  until  the  project  of  making  the  Canal  had  become  an 
assured  fact,  had  passed  successfully  through  those  diplomatic, 
financial,  and  political  dissensions,  vicissitudes,  and  crises  to 
which,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  it  was  subjected,  and  the  digging 
operations  actually  begun,  that  de  Lesseps  decided  to  build  a 
port  with  its  wharves  and  quays,  docks  and  cranes,  coal-stacks, 
harbour-tugs  and  workshops,  bustle,  noise,  and  life,  which  he 
foresaw  would  become  necessary  when  the  Suez  Canal  was  com- 
*  '  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Array  Medical  Corps,  1911,'  p.  402. 
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pleted  and  had  become  the  great  link  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  worlds. 

The  work  of  constructing  the  Suez  Canal  was  begun  in  the 
year  1859,  at  the  place  where  the  lighthouse  of  Port  Said  now 
stands.  The  Canal  was  dug  gradually  through  the  soft  sand 
towards  the  centre  of  the  isthmus.  Native  labourers  were  driven 
to  the  work  from  the  villages  in  Upper  Egypt  by  the  orders  of 
the  Khedive,  Ismail  Pasha,  and  they  were  forced  to  burrow  the 
channel  from  the  sandbank  where  Port  Said  now  is  south 
towards  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  then  south  again  to  the  Red  Sea. 
It  was  during  the  year  1860  that  a  discussion  arose  among  the 
French  engineers  ;  some  of  them  argued  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  the  levels  of  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  Sea,  and  they  believed  that  when  the  two  floods  met  there 
would  be  a  grand  inundation  of  the  desert  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
— but  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  scoffed.  The  Canal  was  then 
approaching  the  northernmost  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  Lake 
Timsah,  a  shallow,  marshy,  salt  pool,  five  miles  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  desert  so  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  At  the  north- 
east corner  of  Timsah  the  desert  rose  by  a  series  of  slopes, 
mounds,  dunes  and  hillocks  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lake  ;  this  high  ground  extended  north  to  the 
spot  where  they  were  digging  the  Canal,  at  El  Ferdan  ("  the 
acre  of  hill"),  where  the  hillocks  gave  place  to  the  flat  wilderness 
again.  From  the  high  dunes  at  Lake  Timsah  one  can  stand  and 
gaze  over  the  desert,  east  towards  Arabia,  Assyria,  Persia,  and 
it  is  the  same  desert,  silent,  desolate,  dreary,  almost  to  the 
mountains  of  Hindustan,  and  only  once  broken  by  the  narrow 
meadows  of  the  Euphrates. 

It  was  on  this  high  ground  that  de  Lesseps  stood  and  gazed. 
He  ended  the  discussion  concerning  the  meeting  of  the  tides 
by  deciding  to  cut  the  Suez  Canal  through  the  high  ground 
and  to  make  the  junction  of  the  eastern  with  the  western  seas 
at  that  spot — the  sea  cannot  climb  a  hill,  and  therefore  there 
would  be  no  inundation.  The  thought  of  the  meeting  of  the 
eastern  and  western  waterways  brought  back  to  him  the  memory 
of  his  projected  port,  and  he  turned  and  looked  at  the  lake  below 
him.  In  a  hollow  there  were  some  palm-trees,  the  huts  of  some  of 
his  engineers,  and  an  encampment  of  some  bedouins  with  their 
camels.  He  pointed  to  the  hollow  and  remarked  that  he  had 
chosen  the  place  for  his  port,  his  isthmian  harbour,  his  inland 
city  of  the  seas.  He  gave  orders  that  the  ground  should  be 
laid  out,  planned,  and  marked  into  streets,  squares,  boulevards, 
and  palaces,  a  Paris  of  the  desert,  a  modern  Babylon  of  the  sea. 
And  he  named  it  Ismailia  after  his  friend,  patron,  and  ally,  the 
man  without  whose  help  his  ambition — the  Suez  Canal — could 
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never  have  been  realised  in  his  lifetime,  the  Khedive,  who, 
afterwards,  like  himself,  died  ruined  and  in  disgrace.  But  the 
Canal  was  accomplished  and  Ismailia  was  founded. 

While  the  town  was  being  planned,  considered,  and  marked 
out,   thousands   of  native  unpaid  labourers   were  digging  the 
ship  channel  north  to  the  Mediterranean,  south  to  the  Red  Sea  ; 
they  were  working  in  the  desert,  sweltering  and  suffering  in  the 
sun.    Their  water  was  taken  to  them  on  camel-back,  from  the 
distant  Nile,  or  they  used  shallow  wells  that  were  brackish  and 
briny  ;    and  they  died  of  cholera  by  hundreds  ;   Ismail  replaced 
the  dead  men  by  others  driven  to  work  by  the  "  kurbash  "  or 
knout — and  so  the  Canal  was  built.  The  Powers  were  quarrelling, 
the  politicians  talking,  the  diplomatists  intriguing  with  endless 
discussions,  dissensions,  and  strife.      But  de  Lesseps  went  on 
thinking  out  the  details  of  his  city  and  its  harbour,  its  docks, 
its  offices,  churches,  and  chalets,  and  he  even  named  the  streets 
in  his  dream,  for  he  was  a  man  who,  while  still  young,  forced  his 
fancies  into  facts  and  made  his  dreams  come  true  ;   but  he  soon 
realised  that  a  city  without  water  is  like  life  without  air — it 
cannot  exist.    He  searched  for  a  means  to  obtain  this  water  and 
he  found  it.    He  noticed  that  if  he  sank  a  well  almost  anywhere 
in  the  desert  delta  of  the  Nile,  fresh  water  could  be  obtained  at 
no  great  depth  ;   and  he  understood,  as  no  other  of  his  engineers 
then  understood,  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  in  its  course  sinks 
through  the  bed  of  the  river,  spreads  evenly  in  every  direction 
in  the  clayless  sand,  and  forms  there  in  the  desert,  a  huge  sub- 
soil, fresh-water,  underground  sea.     But  the  water  so  obtained 
at  Ismailia,  when  tapped  in  the  desert,  received  its  salt,  and 
became  unfit  for  drinking.   Therefore  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
other  means  ;   he  took  a  lesson  from  the  Arab. 

The  Egyptians,  now  as  in  ancient  times,  bale  the  water  from 
the  Nile  on  to  the  desert  until  it  becomes  an  evergreen  pasture. 
They  run  the  Nile  water,  laden  with  manuring  silt  from  Abys- 
sinia and  the  sudd,  into  shallow  canals,  ditches,  and  runnels 
which  irrigate,  and  from  these  the  natives  drink,  flood  their 
fields,  grow  their  crops,  feed  their  cows,  and  water  their  camels. 
The  Egyptian  spends  his  life  baling  the  water  from  the  ditches 
on  to  the  land,  his  only  diversions  being  cigarette-smoking, 
coffee-drinking,  praying  in  the  mosques,  or  gambling  with  the 
Greeks,  his  usurers.  One  of  these  shallow  canals  extended  from 
the  Nile  at  Cairo,  through  the  village  of  Abbassieh,  past  towns 
and  villages,  Zagazig,  Tel-el-kebir  (where  the  battle  was  after- 
wards fought  against  Arabi  Pasha),  Quassassin,  Mahsammah, 
and  Nefiche,  to  end  with  a  trickle  into  the  Bitter  Lake  of  Timsah, 
where  the  fresh  Nile  water  mingled  with  the  briny,  slimy  mud 
that  existed  therein  before  the  Suez  Canal  was  dredged  through 
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it.  De  Lesseps  diverted  this  trickle  of  water  round  the  northern 
edge  of  the  lake  into  his  hollow,  planted  some  more  palm-trees, 
and  his  inland  city  of  the  seas  was  begun.  He  had  150  Europeans 
with  him  at  the  time  who  were  superintending  the  Canal  con- 
struction in  that  district,  and  they  built  for  themselves  pavilions 
among  the  palm-trees  and  called  Ismailia  their  headquarters, 
most  of  their  time,  however,  being  spent  on  the  Suez  Canal  banks. 

Then  one  spring,  1861,  when  the  Nile  was  at  its  lowest  level, 
the  trickle  of  water  stopped.  The  engineers  walked  up  the  bed 
of  the  stream  and  found  that  the  villagers  at  Mahsammah, 
expecting  a  shortage  of  water  during  the  forthcoming  summer, 
had  dammed  the  runnel,  producing  a  shallow  swamp  in  a  dell. 
The  engineers  camped  on  the  edge  of  this  swamp,  parleyed  with 
the  Arabs,  removed  the  dam,  and  allowed  the  water  to  flow  down 
to  Ismailia  again.  The  sudden  flow  of  water  filled  up  the  hollows 
at  Ismailia,  and  in  the  desert  around,  converting  them  into 
marshes.  The  men  who  had  camped  near  the  swamp  at 
Mahsammah  returned  to  their  huts,  but  came  back  with  more 
than  they  went  for,  they  were  stricken  with  fever.  The  gush  of 
water  brought  down  some  mosquitoes  with  it,  and  these,  finding 
food  in  the  huts,  throve,  and  increased  in  the  marshy  hollows. 
Each  succeeding  high  Nile  sent  down  more  water  and  extended 
the  marshes,  and  the  mosquitoes  multiplied.  The  Suez  Canal 
was  nearing  completion  when,  in  1865,  a  horde  of  Greeks,  Italians, 
and  Levantines  arrived  in  search  of  work,  and  Ismailia  began  to 
grow  ;  but  the  fever  also  grew  quietly,  steadily,  slowly. 

In  1869,  with  a  fanfare  of  trumpets,  the  Suez  Canal  was 
opened  for  traffic.  On  the  high  ground  near  Timsah  a  chalet  had 
been  built  for  the  Empress  of  the  French,  and  a  concourse 
assembled  to  witness  the  passage  of  the  first  Messageries  Mari- 
times  steamer  through  the  Suez  Canal.  De  Lesseps  himself  stood 
beside  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  again  gazed  across  the  desert. 
What  were  his  thoughts  ?  He,  almost  single-handed,  had  fought 
the  nations  wrangling  over  the  demesne  which  he  had  made  his 
own  ;  he  had  set  at  nought  the  diplomatists  who  had  tried  to 
entangle  him  in  the  throes  of  international  law,  he  had  scoffed 
at  the  engineering  difficulties  which  even  Stephenson  had 
denounced  as  insurmountable  ;  he  had  caused  the  East  to  meet 
the  West  quietly  and  to  join  ;  he  had  welded  the  interests  of 
commerce,  and  had  opened  up  great  ocean  pathways  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  He  held  the  fate  of  a  great  nation  in  his 
hands — for  without  the  Suez  Canal  Egypt  would  be  of  little 
importance — and  he  had  almost  fulfilled  to  the  uttermost  the 
dream  of  his  own  ambition.  He  had  acquitted  himself  of  the 
wiles  of  men,  had  conquered  human  incredulity,  but  he  had  not 
conquered  himself.  He  turned  and  gazed  at  the  desert  around 
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him,  and  then  looked  down  at  Ismailia  nestling  amid  its  gardens 
and  trees  beneath  him.  He  said  to  himself,  perhaps,  that  he 
would  make  it  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world.  It  was 
placed  on  the  rainless  desert,  on  the  edge  of  a  lake,  through 
which  passes  the  connecting  high  road  between  civilisation  and 
barbarism,  and  he  could  stand  on  the  brink  there  and  take  the 
tolls.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  shipping  in  transit  he  would 
vivify  his  dream  city  as  he  had  vivified  his  other  visions.  But 
he  reckoned  without  that  old  foe — Nature.  Nature  sent  a 
mosquito  from  the  neighbouring  native  village  of  Mahsammah, 
and  she  wiped  out  Ismailia  as  a  city,  wiped  it  out  once  and  for  all. 

Ismailia  had  grown  steadily  notwithstanding  occasional  cases 
of  fever  which  were  treated  with  quinine  and  then  ignored.  With 
the  opening  of  the  Canal  its  population  soon  rose  and  houses 
took  the  place  of  the  huts,  the  Khedive  built  a  summer  palace, 
the  Suez  Canal  Company  erected  its  offices,  gardens  were  planted, 
and  the  town  arose  apace.  Ships  in  transit  coaled  and  watered, 
and  passengers  for  Cairo  alighted.  It  had  been  suggested  that 
Egyptian  imports  and  exports  should  be  shipped  through 
Ismailia  instead  of  through  Alexandria  as  heretofore.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  end  it  was  determined  to  utilise  the  shallow 
runnel  which  brought  the  drinking  water  from  the  Nile,  to 
widen  it  and  to  deepen  it  into  a  canal  large  enough  to  take 
shallow-draught  canal  boats  capable  of  conveying  merchandise 
between  Cairo  and  Ismailia.  This  was  first  mooted  during  the 
year  1862  and  the  work  of  deepening  begun,  but  the  Canal  so 
made  was  not  opened  to  considerable  traffic  until  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  and  it  was  enlarged, 
widened,  and  deepened  again  and  again  until  the  year  1877, 
when  it  was  an  established  highway  for  canal-boats,  fitted  with 
locks,  and  named  the  Freshwater  Canal  of  Ismailia.  It  was 
finally  deepened  in  1882,  and  this  put  the  finishing  weight  on  the 
downfall  of  Ismailia. 

It  was  probably  De  Lesseps'  original  intention  that  all 
steamers  using  the  Suez  Canal  should  coal  at  Ismailia,  and  that 
the  place  should  comprise  the  only  port  in  the  Isthmus.  This 
is  the  reason  also  why  coal  and  cargo  were  ordered  and  consigned 
to  "  The  Suez  Canal."  The  colliers  arrived  at  the  Mediterranean 
entrance  and  were  informed  that  they  must  proceed  up  the 
Canal  to  Ismailia  and  discharge  there,  and  incidentally  that 
they  were  expected  to  pay  Canal  dues.  The  collier  captains 
objected,  declined  to  pay  the  dues,  said  that  their  cargoes  were 
consigned  to  the  Suez  Canal,  and  dumped  the  coal  on  a  sand- 
bank at  the  Canal  mouth  ;  and  this  dumping  of  coal  was  the 
beginning  of  Port  Said.  But  without  doubt  it  was  never  intended 
to  construct  a  town  at  the  entrance  to  the  Canal,  because  for 
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years  neither  the  Suez  Canal  Company  nor  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment would  accept  responsibility  for  its  existence,  each  blaming 
the  other  and  repudiating  control.  This  resulted  in  Port  Said 
becoming  the  famous  town  of  ill  repute  ;  a  name,  however, 
which  it  only  partially  deserved,  for  its  evil  ways  were  greatly 
exaggerated.  It  was  not  until  the  Suez  Canal  Company  and  the 
Egyptian  Government  settled  their  respective  spheres  of  control 
and  instituted  a  Domain  Commun  that  Port  Said  began  to  improve. 
Now  it  has  taken  the  place  of  Ismailia,  and  is  a  flourishing  sea- 
port, the  only  important  town  in  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  Port 
Said  bids  fair  to  become  the  city  which  it  was  intended  Ismailia 
should  be. 

With  the  earlier  deepening  of  the  Freshwater  Canal  in  1877 
a  stronger  flow  of  water  was  brought  down  from  the  Nile  to 
Timsah,  the  marked-out  gardens  and  parks,  boulevards  and 
allotments  grew  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  the  irrigation, 
and  a  veritable  oasis  was  made  in  the  desert.  But  the  flow  of 
water  was  not  properly  controlled  and  the  excess  ran  to  waste, 
forming  shallow  marshes,  ponds,  and  puddles  in  and  round  about 
the  town.  With  the  marshes  came  more  mosquitoes,  with  the 
mosquitoes  came  more  fever,  and  with  the  fever  came  the  end. 
There  were  already  men  in  the  town  bearing  the  germs  of  the 
fever  in  their  blood  ;  they  had  contracted  them  at  Mahsammah, 
and  others  had  brought  them  from  Greece  and  the  Roman 
Campagna.  The  mosquitoes  took  the  germs  from  one  man  to 
another,  from  mother  to  child,  and  from  baby  to  baby.  In  the 
days  following  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  the  town  had  pro- 
gressed rapidly,  rising  to  a  population  of  10,000,  but  when  again 
in  1882  after  the  Arabi  Pasha  rebellion,  the  Freshwater  Canal 
was,  in  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  malaria,  deepened  and  more 
water  brought  to  the  town,  all  progress  ceased  and  decadence 
took  its  place.  Everyone  was  down  with  fever,  malaria  alone 
held  sway,  and  trade  was  soon  at  a  standstill ;  men,  both 
European  and  native,  were  unable  to  work,  children  were 
always  ill,  the  death-rate  increased  while  the  birth-rate  fell. 
People  became  frightened,  the  Government  offices  were  closed 
and  were  ultimately  removed  to  Port  Said,  Zagazig,  and  other 
neighbouring  towns,  and  the  Suez  Canal  Company  were  in  1900 
left  to  see  their  ambition,  the  inland  city  of  the  seas,  becoming 
a  sepulchre — a  city  of  the  dead. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  master-mind,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
had  left  Egypt  to  become  Mayor  of  Marseilles  and  the  idol  of 
the  French,  and  the  Company  were  helpless.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  the  fever  racked  and  raged  at  Ismailia,  and  they  were 
powerless  to  prevent  it — for  they  did  not  know  its  cause — or 
to  investigate  it  properly  evenjif  they  had  the  leisure  to  do  so. 
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But  they  were  occupied  in  guarding  their  property.  They  bore 
the  brunt  of  attacks  diplomatic,  financial,  political,  national. 
They  witnessed  the  bankruptcy  of  Ismail,  and  the  deal  of 
Disraeli  when  he  bought  the  ruined  Khedive's  shares,  one-sixth 
of  the  Company,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government.  These 
shares,  now  worth  nearly  one-half  of  the  concern,  give  England 
a  lasting  hold  over  the  control  of  the  Canal,  and  they  pay  annually 
more  than  a  million  pounds  into  our  exchequer.  Then  there 
were  the  quarrels  of  the  nations  over  Egypt  and  the  diplomatists 
wrangling  in  Europe  and  Cairo,  the  rebellion  of  1882,  the  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria,  and  the  defeat  of  Arabi  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  at  Tel-el-kebir,  only  a  few  miles  from  Ismailia.  Again 
came  more  international  troubles  to  deal  with — pilgrimages, 
questions  of  quarantine  and  customs,  their  position  in  war  time, 
the  coming  of  the  Spanish  fleet  on  its  way  to  Manila,  its  sudden 
faintness  of  heart  and  its  retreat  from  Ismailia.  And  there 
was  Lord  Cromer,  the  British  occupation,  and  the  Soudan  cam- 
paigns, the  Egyptian  Government  and  its  young  English  officials, 
the  Boer  war  and  supposed  German  guns  consigned  as  pianos, 
the  passing  of  the  Baltic  fleet  with  its  spies  and  privateer  yachts, 
and  the  consuls  ever  squabbling  at  Port  Said.  How  calmly  they 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  all  these  human  incursions,  but  they 
were  nearly  beaten  at  last. 

The  Suez  Canal  Company  fought  as  they  had  done  before 
against  their  human  odds,  but  now  they  were  fighting  against 
an  unseen  enemy.  The  actual  cause  of  malaria  was  becoming 
known.  It  had  been  discovered  by  a  French  army  surgeon, 
M.  Laveran,  at  Algiers  in  1881  ;  but  this  discovery  made  the 
fight  no  easier.  How  was  the  germ  of  malaria  conveyed  from 
the  blood  of  one  person  to  another  ?  How  was  the  disease 
disseminated.  It  could  be  cured  by  quinine — they  knew  that. 
But  their  employes,  between  the  attacks  of  fever,  forgot  to  take 
the  drug.  So  long  as  a  man  was  ill  he  would  take  the  powders 
or  the  pills  they  gave  him,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  "  the 
devil  a  monk  was  he,"  and  he  threw  the  pills  away.  Then  down 
he  went  again,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pay  him  while  he  was 
in  bed  and  doing  no  work.  The  whole  thing  was  costing  them 
a  great  sum  of  money  and  they  were  getting  no  return  for  their 
outlay ;  then  their  shareholders  were  grumbling  and  the  shippers 
clamouring  for  a  reduction  of  dues. 

Should  they  abandon  Ismailia  ?  If  they  did  that  they  would 
lose  the  money  invested  and  would  disappoint  De  Lesseps,  who 
was,  at  that  time,  a  figure  in  France  and  at  the  height  of  his 
popularity,  for  he  was  a  man  who  had  conquered  where  others 
had  failed.  But  their  vaunted  city  was  fading — fading  before 
their  eyes,  and  they  knew  not  what  to  do.  Somebody  told 
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them  that  the  fever  was  due  to  palm  trees,  and  many  of  these 
were  cut  down.  Still  the  fever  continued,  returning  every  autumn 
when  the  level  of  the  Nile  water  rose.  Then  they  said  it  was 
due  to  the  marshes,  and  that  the  fever  came  out  of  holes  in  the 
ground  as  a  miasm.  So  they  began  to  fill  up  some  of  the  over- 
grown swamps  which  the  excess  water  from  the  Freshwater 
Canal  had  made  ;  but  they  ignored  the  puddles  in  the  gardens 
and  compounds  of  their  own  houses,  puddles  which  had  been 
used  for  watering  the  flower-beds.  The  fever  improved  a  little, 
but  it  still  continued. 

They  sent  one  of  their  doctors  (Dr.  Pressat)  to  Italy  to  study 
the  question  in  the  Roman  Campagna  where  malaria  had  existed 
ever  since  the  days  when  ^Eneas  fought  Turnus  with  the  help  of 
the  gods.  Dr.  Pressat  returned  to  Ismailia  and  said,  "  You 
must  give  the  people  quinine.  You  must  make  it  compulsory." 
So  they  opened  dispensaries,  one  for  Europeans  and  one  for 
natives,  and  they  built  a  great  hospital  in  which  to  give  the 
quinine  systematically  and  to  treat  the  sick.  Every  sick  man 
in  the  town  could  get  quinine  for  nothing,  and  if  he  did  not  take 
it  his  pay  was  stopped.  As  a  result  the  men  took  the  drug  in 
fitful  doses,  but  their  wives  and  children  did  not,  and  the  fever 
continued.  Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  stricken 
Ismailia  during  the  decade  which  ended  with  the  year  1900. 
Up  to  that  time  the  number  of  cases  of  fever  officially  reported 
annually  approximated  2,000  in  a  total  population  of  under 
10,000,  but  many  women  and  children  were  affected  who  were 
untreated  by  the  Company's  doctors.  Malaria  was  rife  and 
Ismailia  was  in  danger  of  extinction. 

Now  in  India  there  was  a  man  with  a  microscope,  and  with 
that  microscope  the  disease  was  conquered.  The  long  fight 
against  ignorance  was  won  with  weapons  of  precision.  The 
germ  of  malaria,  familiar  when  in  the  blood  of  a  man,  was  recog- 
nised in  the  bowels  of  a  certain  type  of  mosquito.  It  was  traced 
in  the  steps  of  its  wonderful  development  through  the  body  of 
the  insect  into  its  proboscis  ;  thence  the  germ  is  again  inoculated 
into  another  man,  woman,  or  child,  and  so  the  disease  is  propa- 
gated from  one  person  to  another.  And  with  this  discovery 
Nature  in  her  turn  was  overcome  as  she  had  overcome  the  Suez 
Canal  Company.  Some  of  the  habits  of  the  mosquito  were 
known.  It  was  known  that  the  insect  lays  her  eggs  on  the 
surface  of  stagnant  water,  pools,  puddles,  in  marshes  and  swamps, 
and  that  her  larvae  are  swimming,  fish-like  "  wrigglers  "  which 
must  spend  eight  days  in  the  water  before  they  can  fly.  It  was 
realised  that  this  was  the  time  to  attack  them,  for  it  is  not  easy 
to  catch  the  flying  insects  ;  they  must  be  killed  while  yet  in  the 
water.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  this  discovery,  the  Suez 
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Canal  Company,  in  1900,  abolished  all  stagnant  water  at  Ismailia, 
and  this  prevented  the  mosquitoes,  for  then  their  larvae  were 
abolished  too,  and  with  them  went  the  fever.  The  disease  had 
run  riot  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  town,  and  it  was 
abolished  in  as  many  weeks.  The  work  was  favoured  by  a 
succession  of  low  Niles,  and  the  extent  of  the  marshes  was  less 
in  consequence,  and  the  malaria  had  decreased  slightly. 

But  after  Major  Ross,  accompanied  by  Sir  William  MacGregor, 
then  Governor  of  Lagos,  visited  Ismailia  at  the  request  of  the 
Suez  Canal  Company,  the  measures  against  mosquitoes  were 
instituted,  and  the  disease  vanished.  In  three  years  the  last 
chronic  case  of  malaria  had  recovered,  and  now,  for  a  decade, 
Ismailia  has  been  the  healthiest  town  in  Egypt.  Dr.  Stephens 
gives  a  good  account  of  the  actual  work  which  was  done  at  Sir 
Ronald  Ross's  advice.  The  Suez  Canal  Company  issued  an 
edict,  "  No  stagnant  water,"  and  this  was  carried  into  effect. 
The  marshes  in  and  about  the  town  were  filled  up  with  sand 
from  the  surrounding  desert.  The  swamps  were  drained.  The 
water  supplying  the  gardens  and  parks  was  controlled  by  sluice- 
gates, syphons  and  turncocks,  and  the  permanent  pools  stocked 
with  insect-eating  fish  or  treated  once  a  week  with  petroleum. 
The  water  which  had  made  and  supplied  the  puddles  was  turned 
off.  The  flower-beds  were  allowed  irrigation  for  a  few  hours 
every  week,  and  then  the  water  stopped,  so  that  the  mosquito 
larvae,  the  wrigglers,  dried  up  and  died  ;  and  the  mosquitoes 
disappeared.  As  a  result  the  fever  melted  away,  and  when  the 
existing  chronic  cases  of  malaria  had  recovered  it  ceased  to  exist. 
Since  1904  no  fresh  case  of  malaria,  contracted  within  the  town, 
has  occurred  at  Ismailia.  Thus  the  disease  was  abolished 
entirely. 

At  the  end  of  his  article  Dr.  Stephens  remarks  :  "  Had  not 
anti-larval  measures  been  adopted  in  1903  then  we  would  have 
had  a  quinine  prophylactic  experiment  carried  out  under  ideal 
conditions,  and  the  result  would  have  been  of  great  scientific 
interest."  But  the  object  of  research  is  to  prevent  disease,  to 
save  life,  to  curtail  suffering,  not  merely  to  gratify  a  lust  for 
quasi-scientific  experiment  which  has  no  end  in  view.  The 
anti-larval  measures  had  succeeded  where  the  quinine  prophy- 
laxis had  failed  ;  there  could  be  no  better  or  more  conclusive 
experiment  than  this. 

But  Ismailia  will  never  fulfil  De  Lesseps'  intention.  One 
wonders  whether  that  great  engineer  ever  realised,  after  he  had 
left  the  isthmus  and  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  the  real 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  that  intention.  One  cannot  but  believe 
that  had  he  done  so  he  never  would  have  risked  his  reputation 
n  exploiting  the  Panama  Canal,  the  downfall  of  which  was 
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brought  about  by  the  same  means.  But  in  those  days  the 
method  of  the  transmission  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever  were 
unknown,  and  the  risk  he  took  ended  in  his  disgrace,  sentence, 
and  ruin.  But  the  lessons  learned  have  resulted  in  the  conquest 
of  Panama  now  and  its  waterway,  as  President  Taft  prophesies, 
in  1913,  when  but  twenty  years  have  passed  since  De  Lesseps 
stood  his  trial  in  Paris.  Ismailia,  however,  has  never  recovered 
the  blow  that  malaria  dealt  it.  Imagine  a  picturesque  little 
town  nestling  among  its  palms,  gardens,  evergreens,  lilies  and 
roses,  one-storied  villas,  chalets  and  bungalows,  divided  by  long 
marked-out  boulevards  and  terraces,  squares  and  public  places 
never  to  be  built.  Port  Said  has  taken  its  docks  and  wharves, 
its  coal-sheds  and  its  ships,  its  business  and  its  importance,  and 
the  city  of  imagination  and  ambition  does  not  exist.  One  sees 
there  an  Avenue  de  rimperatrice  or  a  Quai  Mohammed  Ali  and  a 
Rue  Rationale,  with  nothing  but  workmen's  ^cottages  in  between. 
And  this  is  the  end.  It  is  a  silent  little  town  and  the  streets  are 
empty.  The  native  looks  about  him  and  wonders.  El  turba 
e'nadeefa  (a  cleansed  tomb),  he  calls  it,  and  passes  on. 

Now,  on  the  hillock  at  the  north-east  of  Timsah,  where  De 
Lesseps  once  stood,  a  bedouin  is  standing.  He  is  old,  bronzed, 
grey-bearded,  but  still  agile  and  strong,  clothed  in  a  turban, 
blanket,  and  rags.  He  gazes  over  the  lake  showing  blue  in  the 
sunshine,  contrasting  with  the  brown  of  the  far-reaching  desert 
beyond.  He  looks  below  him  and  there,  in  the  Suez  Canal 
trending  north  and  south  in  a  deep  cleft  cut  sheer  between  the 
cliffs  of  sand,  the  latest  P.  and  O.  mail-steamer  is  passing,  con- 
veying passengers  from  the  Indian  Durbar,  the  "  Privilege  "  flag 
flying  at  the  fore,  and  the  blue  ensign  of  England  at  the  stern, 
and  leaving  a  white  wake  of  froth  and  foam  in  the  water. 

Above  him  towers  the  huge  hospital  built  beside  the  chalet 
which  the  Empress  Eugenie  occupied  some  fifty  years  ago,  in 
which  he  sees  the  white  caps  and  aprons  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
as  they  move  quietly  from  ward  to  ward. 

As  he  turns  to  glance  at  the  sun  his  expression  is  one  of  disdain, 
and  he  mutters,  "  Wahid  Englesi,  wahid  Franzowi,  wahid  magnoon. 
("  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  lunatics  all  ")  ;  then  he  tugs  at  the 
chain  round  his  camel's  neck  and  its  bell  gives  a  sway  and  a 
jingle.  Slowly  they  trudge  out  into  the  desert,  on  towards 
Mecca  and  the  East,  to  the  shrine  of  one  man  at  least  who  never 
believed  himself  God.  You  can  hear  him  as  he  passes  out  of 
sight  behind  the  undulating  ridges  of  sand,  his  voice  getting 
fainter  and  fainter,  "  Allah  !  Allah  !  "  and  his  camel  assents  with 
some  grunts. 

EDWARD  HALFOED  Ross. 
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A  WHITE  OR  BLACK  SOUTH  AFRICA? 

BY  HENRY  SAMUEL 

THE  racial  problems  of  South  Africa  are  rapidly  assuming 
gigantic  proportions,  and  every  fact  which  comes  to  light  indicates 
that  the  climax  is  approaching.  The  country  is  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways,  and  both  Briton  and  Boer  will  now  have  to  decide  upon 
a  definite  course  of  action  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  country. 

For  many  years  we  have  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  coloured 
population  and  the  decrease  of  the  white  races.  Opportunities 
have  slipped  by  unheeded.  Remedies  have  been  boycotted. 
Practical  solutions  of  current  difficulties  have  been  set  aside  in 
favour  of  party  quibblings.  A  wordy  discussion  has  been  in 
progress,  but  no  definite  action  has  resulted.  A  question  which 
means  life  or  death  to  South  Africa,  and  which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  is  made  a  political 
football.  A  national  menace  is  neglected.  It  is  our  only  Colony 
surrounded  by  European  nations,  and  is  of  strategical  im- 
portance, the  Cape  being  a  valuable  coal  station  and  on  the  trade 
route  to  Australia  and  India.  The  continuance  of  existing 
conditions  simply  means  the  growth  of  the  inferior  races  until 
the  white  population  is  swamped  and  overruled  by  them.  The 
application  of  a  suitable  remedy  for  present  evils  means  a 
regenerated  South  Africa,  with  a  white  population  in  control,  and 
land  developed  and  made  the  basis  of  a  solid  and  impregnable 
era  of  true  prosperity.  South  Africa  has  to  choose  between  the 
alternatives.  No  sane  man  will  blink  his  eyes  at  the  difficulties 
which  undoubtedly  exist,  but  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  they  exist 
largely  because  of  the  distorted  coign  of  vantage  adopted  by  the 
interested  parties  they  appear  to  be  less  formidable.  Briton  and 
Boer  view  each  other  with  distrust  until  they  lose  sight  of  the 
alarming  and  significant  rise  of  the  black  people.  Politicians 
have  their  axes  to  grind,  and  so  the  realities  of  the  future  are  sold 
for  a  mere  song  to  purchase  the  illusions  of  the  present.  The 
mining  magnates  struggle  after  coloured  labour  and  endeavour  to 
centre  all  available  supplies  upon  the  Band ;  entirely  overlooking 
the  fact  that  the  burdens  of  the  mines  would  be  considerably 
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alleviated  by  the  rise  of  a  vast  agricultural  community  which 
would  share  them  !  The  stay-at-home  Britisher  believes  vaguely 
that  South  Africa  will  work  out  her  own  salvation,  and 
phlegmatically  leaves  her  to  do  so  as  best  she  can.  Therefore  the 
racial  questions  are  viewed  with  apathy  or  crippled  by  self-interest 
and  private  greed,  and  a  great  situation  of  Imperial  value  is  left 
void  of  practical  handling.  The  end  must  be  a  black  South 
Africa  unless  a  "  Wake  up,  England  "  spirit  is  encouraged  and 
emphasised  at  home  and  in  the  colony. 

Let  us  look  at  the  If  acts.  If  we  take  the  present  census  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  we  find  that  the  coloured  races  repre- 
sent 78 '42  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  In  seven  years  the 
number  of  male  whites  has  risen  by  51,336,  whereas  the  native 
and  coloured  population  shows  an  increase  of  336,039  in  the 
same  period.  Could  we  add  Khodesia,  Bechuanaland  and 
Basutoland,  not  omitting  Central  Africa,  we  should  make  the 
figures  much  worse,  as  the  coloured  population  far  outnumbers 
the  white. 

Commenting  upon  the  figures  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Mail*  Mr.  L.  E.  Neame,  says : — 

South  Africa  is  becoming  blacker  and  browner.  This  is  the  hard  fact 
which  must  be  faced.  .  .  .  The  disproportion  between  white  and  coloured  is 
increasing  every  year.  If  the  Union  of  South  Africa  goes  forward  exactly  as  it 
has  during  the  last  seven  years,  it  will,  fifty  years  hence,  contain  roughly,  three 
millions  of  whites  and  twelve  millions  of  coloured  people.  If  we  take  all 
British  South  Africa,  and  not  merely  the  Union,  the  preponderance  of  black 
and  brown  will  be  far  more  overwhelming. 

The  census  also  reveals  an  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Orange  Free  State.  When  the  original  founders  of  the  State 
trekked  into  the  country  it  had  been  used  merely  as  a  great 
hunting  ground  by  the  Zulu,  Basuto  and  other  fighting  Kaffirs, 
and  was  without  inhabitants.  The  position  was  similar  to  that 
existing  in  the  Highlands  of  Uganda,  which  were  kept  empty  by 
the  Masai.  The  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  a  white 
State  was  taken,  but  the  temptation  toi  add  the  black  servant 
proved  irresistible,  and  to-day  the  blacks  outnumber  the  whites 
by  two  to  one,  and  the  ratio  of  increase  is  as  three  to  one  !  It  is 
clear  from  this  example  that  even  the  Boer  cannot  rely  upon  the 
cradle  for  his  racial  supremacy,  but  must  supplement  it  with  the 
steamboat.  Only  immigration  on  an  organised  and  extensive 
scale  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation,  and  whether  it  be 
immigration  of  English  or  foreign  people  is  quite  immaterial. 

If  we  revert  to  the  labour  situation  we  find  a  wide  acceptance 
of  the  theory,  that  an  army  of  coloured  workers  creates  openings 
for  white  labour.  The  history  of  South  Africa  to  the  present 
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time  has  been  one  long  struggle  to  build  up  a  white  nation  on 
the  basis  of  coloured  labour,  and  the  facts  and  figures  absolutely 
prove  it  to  have  been  a  ghastly  failure.  Coloured  labour  drives 
out  a  white  population.  Apply  the  principle  to  British  factories, 
farms,  mines  and  railroads,  and  widespread  rebellion  and  upheaval 
would  result.  Only  in  South  Africa  is  the  system  thinkable. 
Coloured  labour  has  been  "  cheap  "  but  inefficient.  The  mines 
have  forced  a  premium  on  "boys."  It  has  proved  folly  to 
expect  white  people  to  settle  down  cheek  by  jowl  with  the 
blacks;  they  merely  act  as  overseers,  and  despise  manual 
labour.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  not  built  up  its  financial 
and  commercial  structure  on  coloured  subordinates.  The 
Australian  Commonwealth  has  been  successful  where  South 
Africa  has  failed,  and  yet  the  latter  is  just  as  well  adapted  for 
white  colonisation  as  the  sister  dominion,  and  has  the  geographical 
position  in  its  favour  giving  a  shorter  route  to  the  markets  of 
Europe.  The  blacks  were  in  the  country,  they  proved  apt  for 
servitude,  they  were  cheap,  and  out  of  the  ready  acceptance  of 
the  conditions  oblivious  of  their  significance,  the  present  crisis 
has  evolved.  South  Africa,  essentially  and  naturally  a  white 
man's  inheritance  and  home,  is  to  be  overran  with  coloured 
races,  and  unless  drastic  changes  are  made  in  the  policy  of  the 
nation  the  whites  will  merely  be  ousted  by  the  black. 

Scanning  the  political  horizon  there  are  grave  dangers  looming 
in  sight.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  coloured 
people,  gradually  imbibing  a  smattering  of  white  ideas,  would 
consent  indefinitely  to  be  ruled  without  representation,  or  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  country.  Then  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  towards  white  immigration  is  conflicting.  The 
power  to  remedy  African  evils  is  there,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
dormant.  The  subject  is  frequently  discussed,  but  it  is  high 
time  that  words  gave  place  to  action. 

At  the  Colonial  Conference  in  1907,  General  Botha  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  emigration  as  follows  : — 

I  have  a  great  faith  in  South  Africa  and  in  the  Transvaal  as  a  country  for  a 
large  population,  especially  as  regards  agriculture.  But  it  will  take  some  time 
before  we  can  put  this  thing  on  a  proper  basis.  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  very  strongly  support  the  immigration  of  white  people  into  the  Transvaal, 
because  if  there  is  one  thing  that  we  require  in  South  Africa  it  is  a  large  white 
population.  .  .  .  The  biggest  immigration  that  we  have  had  into  the  Transvaal 
has  been  that  of  Chinese.  ...  I  hope  that  on  this  question,  too,  we  shall  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding,  and  that  in  future,  instead  of  importing 
yellow  labour,  we  shall  have  immigration  of  white  people  into  the  country, 
because  we  feel  that  if  we  had  a  considerable  white  immigration  into  the 
country,  the  money  which  they  earn  will  be  spent  afterwards  in  building  up 
the  agriculture  of  the  country.  We  have  got  any  amount  of  scope  and  space, 
and  we  think  we  can  bear  a  population  of  millions  of  people.  The  thing  that 
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we  lack  is  money  to  carry  out  this  project.  It  is  |a  dry  country.  We  must  set 
large  irrigation  schemes  on  foot,  and  before 'we  have  made  some  such  arrange- 
ments it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  do  anything  further.  I  may  say  that  my 
Government  have  under  their  earnest  consideration  to-day  the  question  of 
encouraging  more  white  people  into  the  country  and  on  to  the  farms  and  on 
to  the  land. 

This  statement  is  clear  in  regard  to  South  Africa's  value  as  an 
agricultural  country,  its  scope,  the  value  of  immigration,  and  the 
crying  need  of  a  white  population. 

What  shall  ibe  said  to  the  report  of  General  Botha's  views 
appearing  in  the  Times  on  the  26th  September  last?  It  reads 
as  follows  : — 

Referring  to  immigration  he  said  he  had  not  the  least  idea  why  the  question 
was  brought  up.  The  Government  had  not  departed  from  the  policy  laid  down 
in  the  programme  of  Nationalists'  principles,  namely,  to  enable  those  in  the 
country  to  make  an  existence  before  there  was  any  question  of  importing  a 
single  man  into  South  Africa.  He  would  carry  out  the  programme,  no  matter 
what  storms  it  caused.  He  was  in  favour  of  immigration,  but  at  the  proper 
time.  When  they  got  immigration  grants  they  should  get  good  farmers,  not 
loafers.  He  declared  that  the  Unionists  wanted  immigration  for  the  most 
thickly  populated  parts  of  South  Africa,  as  they  wanted  more  votes,  and 
suggested  that  there  was  a  very  fine  opening  in  a  good  part  of  the  country, 
namely,  Bhodesia,  on  which  the  Unionists  should  fix  their  attention. 

On  the  face  of  it  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
immigration  of  white  people  is  merely  a  political  factor  at  the 
moment,  in  spite  of  all  its  national  and  Imperial  significance. 
Without  leaning  to  any  party,  it  is  obvious  that  the  salvation  of 
South  Africa  is  merely  a  political  red-herring  drawn  across  the 
trail  of  the  voters,  and  used  as  a  scoop  net  for  the  political 
machinery  of  the  country.  The  "  proper  time  "  for  immigration 
on  a  lavish,  but  well-organised  scale  is  now !  The  black  menace 
is  not  to  be  treated  lightly.  It  is  time  to  drop  party  politics, 
and  the  "  drift "  policy,  and  tackle  the  questions  which  mean 
prosperity  or  inevitable  ruin  to  the  country.  Nothing  in  the 
world  is  easier  than  drifting.  It  has  been  going  on  for  genera- 
tions in  South  Africa.  The  high  hopes  held  out  at  the  dawn 
of  united  South  Africa  have  failed  to  mature,  and  the  incessant 
increase  of  the  coloured  population  is  practically  unheeded, 

Bevert  for  a  moment  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  problem. 
Would  it  not  be  better  that  the  land-owning  Boer,  with  his 
average  farm  of  five  to  ten  thousand  acres,  should  adopt  a  system 
of  white  tenancy  for  his  estates,  rather  than  keep  the  land  idle, 
or  for  the  Kaffirs  ?  This  would  have  to  be  under  Government 
auspices,  with  nationally  approved  forms  of  leasing  and  right 
of  purchase,  but  it  would  save  the  position  of  the  white 
man.  It  would  make  the  present  generation  of  landowning 
South  Africans  immensely  wealthy,  probably  more  so  than 
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any  other  people  in  the  world,  but  it  would  only  be  a  tem- 
porary phase  of  development,  giving  the  immigrant  time  to 
save  money  and  invest  gradually.  The  attitude  of  financiers  and 
mining  houses  to-day  is,  that  coloured  labour  is  cheap  and  fairly 
satisfactory  so  long  as  they  can  get  enough  of  it.  They  think  in 
mines  and  minerals,  and  utterly  fail  to  realise  that  the  burdens 
of  the  industry  would  be  relieved  if  other  projects  could  bear  a 
share  of  the  national  charges.  They  look  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  miss  the  significance  of  events  on  the  surface.  Take 
one  example  alone,  which  amply  shows  that  the  mines  would 
benefit  if  widespread  agriculture  was  encouraged,  and  the  laws 
and  Government  charges  brought  into  line  with  the  crucial 
needs  of  South  Africa. 

The  policy  of  the  railroads  has  been  to  charge  the  maximum 
mileage  rate  on  all  goods  which  the  mines  had  to  procure.  The 
latter  pay  one  penny  per  mile  on  coal,  whereas  fuel  carried  for 
departmental  purposes  is  shipped  at  one-eighth  this  rate.  The 
huge  surpluses  shown  by  the  railways — so  fondly  referred  to  by 
those  who  advocate  nationalisation  of  railways — has  largely  been 
secured  by  enormous  rates  charged  upon  goods  for  the  mines. 
A  reorganisation  of  those  laws  making  this  possible,  and  a  recon- 
struction of  the  laws  which  favour  the  use  of  coloured  labour 
would  be  essential  if  extensive  developments  are  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  country.  The  railroads  cripple  industry  rather  than 
support  it !  The  Workmen's  Compensation  systems,  the  laws, 
and  the  present  system  of  the  country  all  favour  black  labour 
rather  than  white,  and  the  curious  position  of  the  whole  affair  is 
that  the  financiers  and  mining  interests  actually  strain  to  main- 
tain a  system  which  forces  up  their  expenditure,  brings  about  less 
efficiency,  and  eats  into  their  profits  wholesale.  ''  »  r 

The  late  Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  Sir  W.  Hely-Hutchinson, 
was  alive  to  the  bad  state  of  the  labour  situation  and  emphatically 
pointed  out  that  those  who  performed  the  tasks  would  eventually 
possess  the  land.  Lieutenant-General  Sir  E.  Baden  Powell  has 
referred  to  the  disparities  between  black  and  white  labour.  Mr. 
J.  X.  Merriinan,  late  Premier  of  Cape  Colony,  told  white  workers 
that  they  did  not  represent  the  real  workers  of  Cape  Colony.  A 
weighty  mass  of  evidence  has  been  produced  by  the  Industries 
Commissions,  the  railroads,  Mining  Commissions,  and  even  the 
Census  returns  of  the  past  to  prove  definitely  that  the  black  and 
brown  population  of  South  Africa  is  not  only  increasing  numeri- 
cally, but  that  it  is  gradually  usurping  qualities  and  capabilities 
which  had  generally  been  regarded  as  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  white  races.  The  development  is  no  more  than  we  can 
expect,  and  it  will  gradually  go  on  until  South  Africa  is  a  black 
man's  land,  worked  by  the  blacks,  dominated  by  the  native  races, 
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and  financed  by  British  money!  The  British  have  held  out  a 
friendly  hand  for  years,  and  it  is  the  Dutch  who  are  now  in  a 
position  to  hold  out  that  hand.  They  do  not  do  so.  The  hand  is 
employed  in  politely,  but  firmly,  pushing  the  British  out  of  the 
country  !  Patriotism  is  one-sided  in  South  Africa. 

There  is  yet  another  phase  of  the  question ;  that  of  training 
the  young.  The  Transvaal  Indigency  Commission  stated  in 
their  report  that  the  "white  man  in  South  Africa  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  he  cannot  get  the  training  to  enable  him  to 
compete  successfully  against  the  workmen  trained  overseas." 
This  is  an  important  side-issue  for  South  African  politicians  to 
study. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  farming  difficulty  which  has  practically 
been  solved.  Within  the  last  two  years  a  new  factor  of  the  first 
magnitude  has  arisen,  which  favours  the  skilled  industrious 
working  white  settler.  It  is  the  discovery  that  scientific  dry- 
farming  on  similar  lines  to  those  that  have  turned  immense  areas 
of  desert  North  America  into  closely-settled  wheat  and  fruit 
farms  is  equally  applicable  to  South  Africa.  The  conditions,  in 
fact,  owing  to  the  heavier  rainfall  and  milder  climate,  are  superior 
to  anything  in  those  areas  of  the  United  States  or  Canada.  On 
the  acceptance  of  the  decisions  of  the  Union  Dry-Farming 
Congress,  held  at  Pretoria  last  October,  and  the  Nationalist  and 
Unionist  Congresses  which  followed,  probably  hangs  the  fate  of 
South  Africa  as  a  pillar  of  the  Empire  and  the  possessor  of  a 
progressive  white  population.  If  the  decisions  arrived  at  and  the 
programmes  approved  of  are  honestly  and  actively  carried  out 
with  respect  to  close  dry-farming  settlement  alone,  it  will  be 
confirmed  that  every  two  hundred  acres  of  average  land  can 
support  under  modern  cultivation  methods  a  white  family  in 
reasonable  comfort. 

Information  has  just  reached  me  from  a  delegate  to  the  Dry- 
Farming  Congress  which  goes  far  to  show  that  the  capacity 
of  South  African  lands  is  at  least  equal  to  the  arable  areas  of 
America  and  Australia.  On  a  piece  of  the  poorest  soil  in  one  of 
the  dryest  districts  in  the  Transvaal  a  dry-farming  Government 
test  was  made,  all  manures  being  purposely  withheld.  The  work 
was  entirely  done  with  hired  white  labour,  and  the  yields  realised 
were  :  wheat  20  bushels  per  acre,  giving  a  net  profit  £4  ;  potatoes 
4  tons  per  acre,  net  profit  £27  ;  Maize  8  bags  per  acre,  net  profit 
£1  5s.  4cZ.  per  acre.  Only  national  recognition  is  required  to  ensure 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  white  children  growing  up  in  South 
Africa  and  Britain  shall,  within  the  next  twenty  years,  be  taught 
a  highly  interesting,  manly  business,  and  settled  in  independence 
on  their  own  farms.  The  Closer  Settlement  Commission's 
Beport  showed  that  the  country  is  in  every  way  as  suitable  for 
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compact  colonisation  as  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  Canada.  All 
that  is  needed  is  the  immigration  of  the  steady,  industrious, 
hard-working  white  settler,  and  he  is  the  citizen  whom  South 
Africa  should  welcome  and  encourage. 

What  hinders  ?  Everybody  agrees  that  South  Africa  is  a 
land  of  promise  and  potentiality.  Everybody  recognises  the 
need  of  a  working  white  population.  Immigration  is  viewed  as 
desirable.  What  is  there  to  hinder  it  being  set  in  motion  ?  Are 
we  to  confess  that  South  Africa  is  tied  hand  and  foot  at  the 
wheels  of  a  political  Juggernaut  ?  Is  self-interest  at  the  moment 
to  outweigh  the  importance  of  the  future  of  the  white  races  in 
Africa  ?  Those  who  have  the  power  to  encourage  white  settle- 
ment on  the  waiting  land  confess  its  desirability.  They  do  not 
act  because  it  would  not  suit  them.  Politicians  admit  that  the 
racial  problems  are  becoming  more  acute  every  day,  but  Party 
politics  are  given  the  supremacy,  and  the  country's  welfare  is  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  a  handful  of  vote-seekers.  South  Africa  is 
a  land  of  promise,  a  land  of  great  scope,  ripe  for  attention,  and 
brilliant  in  outlook.  It  needs  setting  free.  Its  latent  possibilities 
need  removing  from  the  cogs  of  the  political  machinery.  Its 
future  is  torn  between  politicians  and  mining  magnates.  Its 
land  awaits  cultivation,  and  yet  the  Government  are  adverse  for 
some  occult  reasons  to  encouraging  the  white  settler. 

Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  built  up  the  founda- 
tions of  a  big  future  on  emigration  from  the  Mother  Country ; 
South  Africa  can  easily  do  the  same.  To-day  South  Africa 
imports  foodstuffs  from  distant  lands  which  are  actually  produced 
by  white  labour — similar  white  labour  to  that  which  is  cried 
down  in  South  Africa  as  being  too  "  dear !  "  South  Africa's 
lands  remain  idle  whilst  she  imports  expensive  foodstuffs  and 
pays  dearly  enough  for  produce  she  could  raise  herself.  Such  is 
the  price  of  a  narrow-minded  policy.  If  she  can  afford  to  import 
food  raised  by  white  labour  in  other  countries,  surely  she  can 
raise  that  same  food  on  her  own  acreage  with  white  workers  and 
save  the  cost  of  shipment !  South  Africa  is  a  bound  land.  The 
people  are  sacrificing  their  rich  heritage  for  the  benefit  of  the 
coloured  races?they  once  conquered.  Every  Imperialist  and  every 
true  Englishman  should  agitate  for  a  free  South  Africa  and  the 
permanent  encouragement  under  Government  auspices  of  white 
settlers  on  the  land.  I  do  not  wish  to  refer  back  to  articles 
appearing  in  your  columns  prior  to  the  Union  being  passed,  but 
your  readers  will  probably  remember  brilliant  contributions  by 
"Diplomatist,"  and  views  put  forward  by  myself,  advocating  a 
federative  policy  instead  of  an  Unitarian. 

The  short  history  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  proves  con- 
clusively that  until  the  people  put  patriotism  before  party  politics 
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little  progress  can  be  expected,  and  the  warnings  of  diplomatists 
may  become  realities.  South  Africa  needs  no  drastic  operations  ; 
she  needs  peace  and  the  united  labour  of  many  true  citizens.  She 
has  rich  resources  and  enormous  prospects.  South  Africa  is  a 
land  worth  working  for  and  worth  loving.  Her  highest  interests 
are  crushed  between  avarice  and  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and 
party  politics  and  selfish  factions  on  the  other.  It  may  be  that 
one  attempting  to  stand  between  the  parties  will  go  down  before 
fearful  odds.  That  fate  may  be  mine,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
others,  for  I  have  given  a  life's  labours  to  support  my  belief  that 
the  salvation  of  the  country  is  free  immigration  and  land  settle- 
ment, but  South  Africa  is  worth  a  much  higher  sacrifice  than 
that.  The  factors  at  work  resolve  themselves  into  one  clear  and 
vital  question  :  a  nation  is  to  thrive  in  the  country — will  it  be 
white  or  black  ? 

HENBY  SAMUEL. 
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LIFE   IN   THE   TROPICS    OF   NORTHERN 
TERRITORY 

BY   MRS.   S.   E.    ABBOTT 

WHEN,  in  1910,  my  husband  decided  to  take  up  the  position 
of  Medical  Officer  for  Pine  Creek,  Northern  Territory,  I  accom- 
panied him.  I  was  tempted  to  give  the  place  a  thorough  test 
and  find  out  just  how  far  it  is  adaptable  for  European 
races.  People  are  fond  of  speaking  of  the  Northern  Territory 
as  an  impossible  place  for  the  white  man  to  live  in.  That  really 
is  not  the  case  at  all.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
not  as  hot  as  Fiji,  Samoa,  Honolulu,  Phoenix,  Arizona  Territory, 
or  the  Southern  States  of  America,  New  Orleans,  and  Mexico, 
and  it  is  not  one  quarter  as  hot  as  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
or  the  Needles,  Arizona  Territory.  We  have  not  the  sand 
blizzards  of  those  countries  to  contend  with,  nor  the  dry 
parched  heat.  The  climate  is  better  than  that  of  India, 
Bombay,  Ceylon,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  it  is  not  as  enervating 
as  Portugal.  It  more  nearly  resembles  the  summer  of  Borne.  In 
short,  it  is  a  glorious  climate,  far  superior  to  Adelaide,  Melbourne 
or  Sydney  in  the  summer  months. 

But  we  should  have  our  houses  built  more  substantially,  with 
good  thick  stone  or  brick  walls,  large  airy  rooms  and  plenty  of 
light,  and  we  could  do  with  less  draught.  As  it  is  the  houses 
are  built  of  iron  and  bambooed  verandahs  all  around,  with  tops 
left  open.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  warm  in  them  in  the  winter. 
Why  this  style  of  architecture  has  been  adopted  is  a  mystery  to 
me  ;  it  is  anything  but  suitable  or  sensible. 

I  have  a  large  house  to  look  after,  rooms  over  twenty  feet 
square,  seven  of  these,  kitchen,  laundry,  store-room,  bath-room. 
I  have  all  my  own  work  to  do,  laundry  and  cooking,  and  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  if  I  can  do  it,  so  can  any  white  woman. 
I  take  two  daily  baths  of  cold  water,  one  at  7.30  a.m.  and  the 
other  at  5.30  p.m.,  am  a  total  abstainer,  but  eat  quantities  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  and  drink  two  to  three  quarts  of  cold  water 
daily  in  between  meals,  that,  with  tea,  and  an  occasional  cup 
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of  coffee,  is  the  only  fluid  I  allow  to  pass  my  lips.  My  health 
is  superb ;  no  one  would  guess  my  age,  although,  seeing  I  have 
two  sons  at  the  University,  I  can  scarcely  be  called  young.  I 
can  walk  long  distances,  my  hair  is  not  grey,  and  I  have  not 
yet  had  to  use  spectacles. 

The  majority  of  our  women  think,  in  order  to  impress  the 
people  that  they  are  such  refined  ladies,  they  must  create  the 
impression  of  helplessness  and  incapability.  Knowledge  is 
power,  and  someone  has  written,  "It  is  only  the  truly  practical 
who  are  educated."  To  be  capable  is  not  evidence  of  unladyhood, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  the  very  reverse  ;  it  shows  the  trained 
mind,  and  a  trained  mind  makes  a  trained  hand.  All  the  women 
in  Pine  Creek  do  their  own  housework,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  those  in  Darwin,  and  the  heat  and  hardships,  and  lack  of 
hygienic  conditions  have  not  killed  any  of  them  off  so  far. 

However,  I  do  not  intend  to  moralise  ;  my  intention  in 
writing  this  article  is  simply  to  let  people  know  that  white 
women  can  live  here,  and  if  they  leave  the  drugs  and  liquor 
alone,  can  rear  as  healthy  a  brood  of  children  as  one  could  wish 
to  see.  We  want  sensible,  practical,  clean,  healthy-minded 
women — women  who  are  refined  enough  to  want  to  take  their 
stand  beside  their  husband  and  go  where  he  goes,  absolutely 
the  helpmate  devoid  of  fear. 

One  thing  to  be  deplored  is  the  vindictive  malignancy 
shown  to  newcomers,  especially  the  professional  man  ;  the  fierce 
limelight  of  hostile  criticism  is  thrown  upon  their  every  action 
and  kept  there.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  people  had 
had  the  advantages  of  even  an  ordinary  grammar  grade,  but 
few  have  ever  seen  the  inside  of  a  school-house  since  they  were 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  what  they  do  know  have  acquired 
haphazard  ;  they  lack  the  discipline  that  goes  with  a  proper 
education.  The  clergy  in  our  midst  do  not  teach,  apparently  they 
are  pleased  that  the  people  show  such  illiteracy,  for  they  keep 
them  so.  When  we  have  clergy  telling  us  "  that  we  can't  go  to 
a  dance  on  a  Saturday  night  and  go  to  church  next  day,"  and 
the  people  tamely  submitting  to  such  tyranny,  one  can  readily 
see  how  ignorant  both  clergy  and  people  are. 

In  America  not  only  do  we  see  beautiful  churches  and 
full  trained  choirs,  but  some  clergy  even  have  ice  cream  sodas 
served  in  between  the  hymns.  In  all  the  churches  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  each  pew  has  three  large  nickel 
cuspidors,  and  nearly  all  the  southern  gentlemen,  and  they 
are  gentlemen,  too,  of  the  finest  calibre — before  settling  back 
to  listen  to  the  sermon,  pull  out  a  huge  chunk  of  tobacco,  slip 
it  into  their  mouths,  and  thoroughly  enjoy  the  discourse  tendered 
them  by  their  M.A.  divine. 
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The  whole  of  America  is  malarial,  some  States  more  so  than 
others,  yet  America  can  assimilate  one  hundred  millions  of 
people,  and  so  can  the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia,  which 
possesses  the  finest  climate  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  with 
variable  temperatures  in  different  altitudes. 

S.  E.  ABBOTT. 

PINE  CREEK,  NORTHERN  TERRITORY. 


TRADE  PROSPECTS  IN  SIERRA   LEONE 

Trade  prospects  in  Sierra  Leone,  the  Colonial  Secretary 
reminds  us,  are  favourable.  The  principal  domestic  products 
are  plentiful  and  the  prices  paid  locally,  though  showing  a 
tendency  to  decline,  are  still  good.  From  all  the  trading  centres 
the  reports  are  bright  and  encouraging. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  palm  kernels  grown  are  wasted 
because  they  are  not  sufficiently  near  to  the  railway  or  a  port  of 
shipment  to  make  the  gathering  profitable.  The  industry  might 
be  greatly  extended  but  for  the  scarcity  of  labour.  At  present 
all  the  produce  has  to  be  taken  to  the  railway  or  rivers  by  head 
labour,  so  that  with  every  new  area  opened  up  by  road  or  rail- 
way, an  additional  output  of  palm  produce  may  be  expected.  The 
output  of  palm  produce  has  increased  considerably  since  the 
opening  of  the  branch  line  to  Roruks,  and,  as  the  line  under 
construction  will  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  produce  country, 
a  further  increase  must  follow. 

A  product  of  the  palm  tree  not  generally  known  is  the  fibre. 
This  fibre  is  of  very  good  quality  and  realises  as  much  as  £60 
a  ton  in  the  Liverpool  market.  It  is  the  only  fibre  that  is 
sufficiently  fine  and  strong  to  make  fishing  lines,  and  this  is  the 
only  use  to  which  it  has  been  put  by  the  natives.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  young  pinnae,  the  older  leaves  being  too  strong  and 
coarse  to  permit  of  the  extraction  of  the  fibre  by  hand.  The 
process  of  extraction  by  hand  labour  is  laborious  and  unre- 
munerative,  but  it  is  possible  that  a  mechanical  or  chemical 
process  may  be  introduced  which  will  produce  the  fibre  at  a 
remunerative  cost.  There  is  an  enormous  supply  of  material  in 
the  country,  which  at  present  rots  on  the  ground. 

The  demand  for  kola  nuts  appears  to  be  steadily  increasing, 
owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  by 
railways  and  roads.  And  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  no  doubt 
that  the  systematic  cultivation  of  this  nut  would  prove  a 
remunerative  investment,  seeing  that  no  preparation  of  the 
product  is  required.  It  is  ready  for  sale  and  consumption  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  picked. 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

"  To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  an  anonymous  contributor 
signing-  himself  *  Trustee,'  on  'Indian  and  Colonial  Investments,'  is  as 
interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and  if  the  tabular  matter  is 
kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will  no  doubt  be  frequently 
consulted  by  investors."— Times,  February,  1901. 

"'The  Empire  Review'  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
Colonies.  .  .  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  magazine  are  of  direct 
value  to  those  engaged  in  business  or  commerce  in  the  Empire."— 
Westminster  Gazette,  January,  1911.  '„  0  , 

IT  cannot  be  said  that  the  first  month  of  the  year  has  passed 
very  auspiciously  for  the  Stock  Exchange.  Labour  troubles  at 
home  have  continued  to  becloud  the  investor's  outlook,  and  the 
Franco-Italian  affair  has  served  to  remind  him  of  the  ever- 
present  danger  of  foreign  complications  arising  from  the  war 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Thanks,  in  large  measure,  to  the  great  popular  success  of 
the  King's  visit  to  the  Dependency,  India  stocks,  however,  have 
enjoyed  a  substantial  appreciation  in  price  during  the  month, 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

8K  Stock  Ifl       .     .     . 

3%        »»      (f)        ... 
2J%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

88,578,318 
66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1931 
1948 
1926 

80J 

|l 

Quarterly. 

3*%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

.. 

(a) 

96 

3* 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3%    „            „     1896-7 

•• 

1916 

79* 

03 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
beingcorrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 

1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 

H 
* 

100 
100 
100 

79 
151 
96 

3| 

4H 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +\ 
net  earnings      ...                       J 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

8 

100 
100 

100 

108 
109 

158J 

4 

5 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  %\ 
sur.  profits  / 
Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4|%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  &  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     .     .     . 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3$%  red.  mort.  debs  

1,869,909 

4,680,091 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 

'f 
? 

§| 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

99 

118J 
117 

98 
105 
108 

84 

3*1 
3*i 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .     . 
South  Behar,  Limited    

400,000 
379,580 

1 
5 

100 
100 

132 
103 

i 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3J%  deb.  stock  red  

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

i 

n 

100 
100 
100 

114 
150 
88 

| 

315 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  5%  debenture  stock  

800,000 
550,000 

5* 
5 

100 
100 

83cc 
99* 

6** 
5 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,! 
and  China    / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

55 

National  Bank  of  India  

80,000 

12 

12J 

37 

4 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

though  the  railway  stocks  have  moved  irregularly.  In  the  latest 
official  return  of  Government  loans  raised  in  India,  it  is  shown 
that  whereas  the  total  amount  of  interest-bearing  debt  out- 
standing on  April  1st,  1911,  was  Rs.  1,38,09,72,155,  the  amount 
outstanding  six  months  later  was  Us.  1,40,09,15,305.  The 
amount  of  debt  incurred  during  the  half  year  was  Rs.  2,00,00,000, 
while  only  Rs.  8,150  was  paid  off.  The  net  result  of  the  trans- 
ference of  amounts  to  and  from  other  loans  was  the  addition  of 
a  trifling  amount  to  the  debt. 

An  official  compilation  of  new  Canadian  securities  issued  in 
the  Mother  Country  last  year  shows  that  British  investors  took 
nearly  $190,000,000  of  such  investments.  From  a  similar  source, 
it  is  shown  that  the  new  dividends  and  dividend  increases  paid 
by  Canadian  companies  during  the  year  amounted  to  over 
$7,000,000.  Such  figures  as  these  indicate  that  British  capital 
is  not  flowing  to  the  Dominion  in  vain. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Angus,  the  president,  made  an  important  statement 
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in  answer  Jto  afquestion  as  to  the  dividend  being  increased  in 
the  coming  year.  He  said  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that 
if  the  profits  were  adequate  an  additional  dividend  would  be  paid, 
but  that  depended  so  much  on  the  outcome  of  the  year's  business 
that  nothing  definite  could  be  said  in  anticipation. 

At  the  same  meeting  Sir  Edward  Clouston,  on  making  his  last 
speech  before  his  retirement  from  the  general  managership  after 
twenty  years'  honourable  tenancy  of  that  post,  expressed  his  own 
opinion  on  the  same  subject.  Remarking  that  he  spoke  as  an 
individual  and  in  no  way  as  a  mouthpiece  of  the  board,  he  advo- 
cated that  in  future  the  company's  "rest"  should  not  be  increased 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Begd.  Stock  .     . 

23,162,776 

1930-50f 

100 

H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

PROVINCIAL. 

ALBERTA. 
47  Debs. 

411,000 

1938 

101 

3f§ 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

lo 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

86 

3H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

4%  Begd.  Stock     .     . 

1,375,000 

1950 

101 

SH 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

4%  Begd.  Stock    .     . 

450,000 

1949 

100^ 

8« 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

8J%  Stock  .... 

650,000 

1954 

91 

m 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

ONTARIO. 

3J%  Begd.  Stock  .     . 

1,200,000 

1946 

93* 

SH 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

83 

4J 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

4%  Bonds  .... 

410,900 

1949 

100 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Calgary  4J%  Debs.     . 
Edmonton  4£%  Debs. 
Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 
Montreal  4%    .     .     . 
Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Kegina  4£%  Debs.       . 
Toronto  4%  Bonds     . 
Vancouver  4%  Bonds 
Winnipeg  4%  Regd.    . 

888,400 
636,900 
482,800 
2,400,000 
385,000 
167,800 
800,910 
121,200 
2,500,000 

1930-41* 
1918-51* 
1934 
1948-50 
1923 
1925-50* 
1922-28f 
1931 
1940 

103 
103 
98 
102 
100 
103 
99 
101 
102£ 

i 

f 
f 

3£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

7 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,800,000 

id 

$100 

236| 

4rsff 

Do.  4%  Preference   .     . 

£12,428,082 

4 

Stock 

101 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

104 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£30,225,428 

4 

103i 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,993 

nil. 

23J 

_ 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

109J 

4T98 

Do.  5%  2nd 

£2,530,000 

5 

98 

5*V 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

I 

52f 

jfl 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£10,540,011 

I 

92 

4^ 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

125 

3$ 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£17,971,942 

4 

99J 

4 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

160,000 

10 

$100 

250 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

7^i 

41^ 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

10 

$50 

£21  i 

4il 

Canada  Company     .... 
Hudson's  Bay     .... 

8,319 
100  000 

35s.  per  sh. 
30s.  per  sh. 

1 
10* 

26 
104 

3p 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

90,000 

8 

5 

5| 

6}J 

Do.  new   

25,000 

8 

3 

3J 

7£ 

British  Columbia  Elec-\Def. 

£1,000,000 

8 

Stock 

139$ 

511 

trio  Railway    .     .     ./Prefd. 

£1,000,000 

6 

Stock 

122 

3 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3*%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

91 

m 

8%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

80 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 
446,861 

1913-38* 
1935 

101 

106 

*^i8 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Cons.  Ins.    „      f  , 

200,000 

1936 

103 

3J%  Inscribed,  1910 

800,000 

1950 

98 

3& 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

above  the  paid-up  capital.  He  would  like,  he  said,  to  keep  the 
profit  and  loss  account  at  its  present  amount,  as  a  reserve,  to 
be  used  when  the  directors  might  see  fit  to  do  so  in  the  interests 
of  the  bank,  and  any  surplus  profits,  after  full  appropriations 
had  been  made,  he  would  suggest  distributing  among  the  share- 
holders. 

For  the  first  five  months  of  the  past  half-year,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  system  showed  an  increase  of  £107,650  in  net 
profit,  an  increase  of  £513,600  in  receipts  being  accompanied 
by  a  growth  of  £405,950  in  working  expenses.  No  separate 
revenue  statement  is  issued  for  the  last  month  of  the  year,  so 
that  for  the  results  of  the  complete  half-year  the  preliminary 
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profit  statement  and  dividend  announcement  must  be  awaited. 
As  for  the  new  half-year,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  increase 
in  wages  granted  last  summer  came  into  force  on  January  1st. 
It  is  early  yet  to  say  whether  that  will  be  offset  by  increased 
receipts  or  savings  in  other  branches  of  expenditure.  On  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  first  five  months  of  the  company's 
financial  year  yielded  an  increase  of  $1,034,000  in  net  earnings, 
out  of  an  increase  of  $4,830,000  in  gross  receipts.  November 
contributed  $1,158,000  to  the  gross  receipts  and  $250,000  to  the 
net  earnings. 

There  has  been  issued  during  the  month  what  has  become 
quite  a  rarity  in  the  London  new  issue  market — an  Australian 
city  loan.  City  of  Perth  4  per  cent.  Debentures  to  the  amount 
of  £525,000  were  offered  at  99  per  cent.  The  proceeds  are 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

W°  "      "  E 

o/o          H                 it      W 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,  475,  800  I 

1933 
1924 
1935 

105* 
98* 
87 

31"6 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
[l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
3*%        „        1889  (0 
3%          ,,         (0  •     • 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

101* 
96* 
84* 

3fc 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
8&       „           „    (A 
8%          „            ,,    M 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47t 

100 
102 

96* 

84* 

4 
3| 
3| 
8H 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
3*%       „           „      (0 
3%         ,,            „      W 
3%         „            „      M 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,271,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26$ 
1916  %  or 
after. 

101 
101* 
97 
90* 
80 

4 

I1 

tf 

ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

3*%  Inscribed  (t)  . 

no/                                  jf\ 
3/0             II                   (?)     •        • 
no/                                  jf\ 

o/o         »i             W    •      • 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

95* 
87 
89* 

3H 

ll  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3*%  Inscbd.  Stock   (t) 
4% 
3%                           .  (t) 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-401 

96* 
102 
85 

k 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

& 

/ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

100 

4* 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb.       . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

100 

4 

Melbourne         Trams  I 
Trust  4J%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

101 

8H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4A%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

102 

4 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

640,000 
300,000 

1912-13 
1919 

100 
100 

4 
4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAILWAYS. 
Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 
Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stook  .... 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 

40  000 

*l 
6 
4^ 

16 

5 
100 

40 

Ik 
99 

113 

4 

*4 

5| 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stook  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do,  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

125,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154  000 

10 
14 

4 

¥; 

8 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

42 
58 
97 
6| 
99 
6 

4| 
6 

? 

6f 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,048,412 

42 
4 

100 
100 

104 

87* 

4T58 

*A 

£691  375 

5 

100 

96A 

51 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 
South  Australian  Company  £15     . 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

£4 

£3J 

P 

21i 
£15 
1 
10 

73 
62gx 

9| 

a 

$ 

(«)  Ex  dividend. 

required  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  undertaking  of 
the  Perth  Gas  Company.  The  Act  authorising  the  purchase 
provides  that  2  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  loan  shall  be 
invested  every  year  to  form  a  sinking  fund.  The  capital  value 
of  the  property  in  the  city  is  £8,121,656.  The  net  indebtedness 
at  October  31st  last  was  £164,031. 

Examination  of  the  full  report  and  accounts  for  the  past 
half-year  of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  shows  that  the 
deposits  amounted  to  £34,767,200  against  £31,808,365  twelve 
months  previously,  while  the  net  profit  of  £222,043  compares 
with  £201,647  for  the  corresponding  half  of  the  preceding  year. 
A  sum  of  £53,455  was  placed  to  reserves  against  £53,280,  the 
dividend  was  maintained  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum 
and  the  undivided  surplus  was  increased  by  some  £18,000  to 
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NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

6%  Bonds   . 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
8*%  Stock  (A    .     .     . 

266,300 
29,150,302 
15,831,140 

1914 
1929 
1940 

102a: 
105 
97£ 

IV 

3f 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

87f 

SH 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment  s. 
(*)  Ex  dividend. 


NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.     . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

Aft 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

102 

4| 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  15% 

10J 

H 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

100 

4J 

April—  Oct. 

Ghristchurch   6%) 
Drainage  Loan.     ./ 

200,000 

1926 

116 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

H6J 

4^»ff 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

103 

*4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

103 

434 

•'^.••' 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7$  Shares  £2}  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  13% 

«1 

6f*8 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

101 

4^.| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 

5°£         t 

443,100 

1934 

105 

*i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%'lm'pts.  \ 
Loan       .     .     .     ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

106J 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

122  !- 

tt 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.4i%Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

•  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13*.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
,  J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

over  £80,000.  The  reserve  fund  amounts  to  £2,025,000,  against 
a  paid-up  capital  of  three  millions  sterling.  The  bank  has  now 
333  branches  and  agencies. 

Telegraphic  advices  to  London  announce  the  half-yearly 
dividend  of  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  at 
10  per  cent,  per  annum,  £45,556  being  carried  forward.  The 
sum  of  £40,000  is  added  to  the  reserve^  fund,  making  it  up  to  a 
million  and  a  half  sterling.  The  capital  is  to  be  increased  by 
£250,000  to  be  issued  at  par. 

For  the  year  1911,  the  dividend  of  the  National  Bank  of 
South  Africa  is  to  be  6  per  cent,  against  5  per  cent,  for  1910, 
£50,000  being  placed  to  reserve  fund  and  £5,000  to  pension 
fund ;  £20,000  being  applied  in  the  reduction  of  the  balance  of 
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the  purchase  account  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony  and  £27,700  carried  forward. 

For  the  whole  of  the  past  year  the  Transvaal's  output  of 
gold  amounts  to  just  a  few  thousand  short  of  thirty-five  millions 
sterling,  or  nearly  three  millions  above  the  production  for  the 
preceding  year.  This  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  output 
month  by  month  for  several  years  past.  : 


Month. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908.     |     1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£                     £                      £ 

January  .     . 

2,765,386 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124!  2,283,7411  1,820,739 

February      . 

2,594,634 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434   1,731,664 

March     . 

2,871,740 

2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

1,884,815 

April  .     .     . 

2,836,267 

2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

1,865,785 

May  .     .     . 

2,913,734 

2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

1,959,062 

June  .     . 

2,907,854 

2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

July  .     .     . 

3,012,738 

2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

August    .     . 

3,030,360 

2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

September    . 

2,976,065 

2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

2,145,575 

October  .     . 

3,010,130 

2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,844 

2,296,361 

November    . 

3,057,213 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

2,265,625 

December    . 

3,015,499 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

Total*    . 

34,991,620 

32,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

24,579,987 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

For  the  first  time  for  many  months  the  Rand  native  labour 
return  shows  an  increase  in  the  supply,  the  net  gain  during 
December  being  1,546  hands.  The  following  table  shows  the 
course  of  the  labour  supply  at  the  mines  during  the  past  two 
years : 


Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Mouth. 

Natives  Employed 
end  of  Mouth. 

Chinese  Employed 
end  of  Month. 

January  1910  ...     4 
February   ,,...} 
March        „     .     .     .     i 

8? 

3,954 
9,109 
8,574 
5,469 
150 

160,662 
169,771 
178,345 
188,814 
183  964 

nil. 
nil. 
nil. 
nil. 
nil 

Jun«          „     .     .     .     . 
July           „     .     .     .     . 
August             .     .     .     4 
September                       i 

533* 
1,917* 
683* 
1  369 

183,431 
181,514 
180,831 
182  200 

nil. 
nil. 
nil. 
nil. 

October            .     .     .     j 
November        .     .     .     j 
December        .     . 

2,097* 
2,076* 
575 

180,103 
178,027 
178  602 

nil. 
nil. 
nil. 

January  1911  .     .     .",?( 
February         .     .    "','    j 
March              .     .  U, 
April                .... 

4,666 
6,166 
4,023 
871 

183,268 
189,434 
li.3,457 
194  328 

nil. 
nil. 
nil. 
nil. 

May                 
Juno                 .     .     .    "V 
July                  .... 
August 

3,936* 
3,452* 
5,358* 
1  772* 

190,392 
186,940 

181,582 
179  810 

nil. 
nil. 
nil. 
nil 

September       .... 
October            .... 
November        .... 
December        .... 

191* 
425* 
2,458* 
1  546 

179,619 
179,194 
176,736 
178  282 

nil. 
nil. 
nil. 
nil 

*  Net  loss. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4A%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
3*%  1886       „         It). 
3%  1886         „         M. 

415,600 

3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,440,744 
7,554,940 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

101 
102£ 

984 
85 

a 

»A 

? 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£%  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4%  Inscribed  (t)     .     . 
3i%         »        0     •     • 
3%           „      (4     .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49J 

104 
105 
98 
84J 

$ 
£ 

15  Mar.—  15Sep' 
Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-  53f 

92J 

8A1 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

Although  December's  production  fell  considerably  short  of 
the  "record  "  monthly  output,  Rhodesia's  gold  output  for  the 
whole  of  last  year  exceeded  all  previous  annual  returns.  The 
following  statement  gives  the  monthly  returns  for  some  years 
past : 


MONTH. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,685 

145,397 

March 

281,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June 

215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July 

237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August 

243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September 

225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October 

218,862 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November 

214,040 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December 

217,026 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total      . 

2,647,895 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

Another  important  step  in  the  agricultural  development  of 
Rhodesia  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
is  marked  by  the  registration  of  the  Rhodesia  Land  Bank  Limited. 
The  capital  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  has  been  found  by 
the  Chartered  Company,  and  the  directors  are  to  be  Mr.  Robert 
Littlejohn  as  chairman,  Sir  Lewis  Michell  and  Mr.  Henry  Birch- 
enough. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

763,000 

1954 

98 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%      . 

1,856,750 

1953 

100 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%      .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

99J 

*A 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

98 

•*& 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

98 

*& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4% 

369,968 

1964 

99 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%     .     . 

1,000,000 

1939 

98$ 

*A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

99 

*ft 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND 
COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  57  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

103 

4li 

Bhodesia  Blys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .     .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

104$ 

^18 

4| 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     .     .     . 

£1,849,700 

5 

100 

88 

5| 

BAKES  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

5J 

5 

5| 

*i 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 
148,232 

8 

3 

2* 

48H 

Natal  Bank  £10               

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

5 

10 

12* 

4 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

13 

25 

62i 

5& 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     . 

60,000 

5 

5 

4 

5H 

South  African  Breweries      .     . 

965,279 

I7* 

1 

i, 

g 

9 

British  South  Africa*  (Chartered)                 8  ,056^  932 

nil 

1 

i; 

I 

nil 

Do.  57  Debs.  Bed  l*i.250.nnn 

5 

100 

106 

4.11 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

6i 

5 

4; 

ell 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

nil" 
5 

10 
7 

2i 
5 

16 

6* 

The  London  City  and  Midland  Bank,  whose  transactions  with 
the  oversea  Dominions  are  becoming  an  increasingly  important 
part  of  its  operations,  issues,  as  usual,  an  excellent  report  and  a 
strong  balance-sheet.  The  current,  deposit,  and  other  accounts 
at  December  31st  amounted  to  £77,707,785.  The  reserve  fund, 
after  deducting  £200,000  for  writing  down  investments  to  below 
market  value,  amounted  to  £3,390,313.  The  cash  and  money  at 
call  and  short  notice  amounted  together  to  £23,497,428.  The 
half-year's  profit  amounted  to  £394,008,  apart  from  the  £112,936 
brought  forward.  A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent,  per 
annum  absorbs  £359,031,  £20,000  is  carried  to  bank  premises 
redemption  fund,  £5,000  to  officers'  pension  fund,  and  £122,993 
forward. 
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CROWN  COLONY  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t) 
Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 
250,000 

l925-42f 
1923-45f 

96 
84 

BH 

m 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t).     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

106z 

S 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

87* 

3| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3fc%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

96 

8« 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

1033 

3| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3^%  ins.  (i)     .     . 
Mauritius   3%  guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  / 

1,455,500 
600,000 

1919-49f 
1940 

95 
90 

3| 
3& 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

103 

3*1 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (t) 

725,101 

1929-54f 

95J 

SB 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

101 

4 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

83 

3if 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     ./ 

120,000 

Div.  £4£ 

£83* 

«& 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period, 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(*)  Ex  dividend. 


EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt  

£7,267,300 
£55,971,960 

3 

4 

99 
100 

95 
1004- 

$1ff 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

19* 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

? 

5 
10 

6 
8f 

s 

„               ,,              n      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

It 

100 

85 

*A 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TRUSTEE. 


Jan.  mh,  1912. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 


THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  oar  empire,  and  behold  our  home*"— Byron. 

VOL.  XXIII.  MARCH,  1912.  No.   134. 

LORD    HALDANE'S   MISSION   AND   AFTER 

BY  DIPLOMATIST 

PERHAPS  no  organ  of  first  importance  has  more  assiduously 
pressed  on  the  people  of  this  country  and  the  people  of  Germany 
the  advisability  of  finding  a  common  platform  on  which  to  frame 
an  understanding  of  mutual  goodwill  and  cooperation  than 
The  Empire  Review.  It  is,  therefore,  with  considerable  satisfac- 
tion, mingled  with  a  feeling  of  much  hopefulness,  that  we  hear 
of  the  success  which  it  is  anticipated  will  result  from  the  recent 
conversations  at  Berlin. 

It  matters  little  whether  the  idea  of  Lord  Haldane's  visit 
originated  with  the  Cabinet  in  Downing  Street  or  was  suggested 
from  the  other  side.  The  main  point  is  that  a  meeting  has  taken 
place  between  a  specially-accredited  Minister  from  this  country 
and  the  high  officials  who,  together  with  the  Kaiser,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  German  Empire.  That  the 
meeting  should  form  the  subject  of  interpolation  in  the  Debate 
on  the  Address  was  only  to  be  expected ;  it  was  equally  obvious 
that  no  discussion  could  take  place  at  that  period  of  the 
negotiations. 

The  Prime  Minister,  however,  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  some  interesting  admissions  concerning  recent 
events  and  some  interesting  statements  regarding  our  relations 
with  Germany.  Answering  the  request  for  information  as  to 
Lord  Haldane's  mission,  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  an  undoubted, 
as  it  was  a  most  lamentable,  fact  that  the  traditional  feelings  of 
friendship  and  goodwill  between  the  two  nations  had  during  the 
last  few  months  been  seriously  overclouded.  And  he  very 
pertinently  observed,  when  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  had  once 
been  created,  as  all  experience  showed,  fiction  readily  took 
VOL.  XXIII.— No.  134.  G 
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the  place  of  fact,  and  legends  which  at  other  times  would 
be  dismissed  as  incredible  were  easily  accepted  and  widely 
believed.  ''We  are  told,  for  instance,"  he  continued,  "that 
there  are  masses  of  people  in  Germany  who  firmly  believe  that 
at  some  time  or  times  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  last 
year  we  were  meditating  and  even  preparing  for  an  aggressive 
attack  upon  their  country,  and  that  the  movements  of  our  fleet 
were  carefully  cultivated  with  that  object  in  view.  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  have  to  contradict  so  wild  and  so  extravagant  a 
fiction.  It  is  a  pure  invention.  There  is,  I  need  hardly  assure 
the  House,  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  it,  nor  was  there 
anything  anywhere  or  at  any  time  of  an  aggressive  or  provocative 
character  in  the  movements  of  our  ships." 

Readers  of  this  Review  will  remember  that  in  the  last  issue 
special  attention  was  drawn  in  these  pages  to  this  most  unfor- 
tunate condition  of  things,  and  we  may  therefore  claim  some 
part  in  bringing  the  situation  to  the  notice  of  the  Prime 
Minister  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 
If  there  is  anything  to  add  it  is  that  much  of  the  present 
feeling  in  Germany  would  have  been  avoided  but  for  the  ill- 
advised  speech  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the 
Mansion  House  last  summer,  while  the  wound  that  speech  occa- 
sioned might  have  healed  long  ago  had  the  Government  seen  fit 
to  make  the  statement  they  have  now  done  at  an  earlier  date. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Asquith  said  :— 

Both  the  German  Government  and  our  own  have  been 
and  are  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  understanding,  and  in  the  course  of  last 
month  we  had  an  intimation  that  the  visit  of  a  British 
Minister  to  Berlin  would  not  be  unwelcome,  and  might 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  our  common  object.  Lord 
Haldane  was  in  any  case  going  sooner  or  later  to  Germany 
on  business  connected  with  the  London  University  Com- 
mission, and  in  the  circumstances  we  thought  it  well,  and 
I  doubt  whether  anybody  would  say  we  were  ill-advised, 
that  he  should  hasten  his  visit  and  take  advantage  of  it  to 
engage  in  friendly  and  confidential  communications  with 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  control  and  guidance  of 
German  policy.  This  involved,  I  agree,  upon  both  sides  a 
departure  from  conventional  methods,  but  upon  both  sides 
it  was  felt  that  frankness  of  statement  and  communication 
would  be  easier  in  the  first  instance  if  it  was  a  question  of 
informal  and  non-committal  conversations  rather  than  what 
I  might  call  full-dress  diplomatic  negotiations.  These 
anticipations  have  been  completely  realised. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  the  Prime  Minister  had  something 
to  say  as  to  the  future,  and  both  sides  of  the  House  acclaimed 
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the  pronouncement  that  he  genuinely  believed  the  conversations 
would  have  more  than  a  mere  negative  result. 

I  cannot  (said  the  Prime  Minister)  at  this  stage  venture 
upon  any  prediction  or  enter  into  any  anticipation,  but  I 
may  say  this,  that  in  the  course  of  Lord  Haldane's  visit 
there  was  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  sincere  and  resolute 
desire  upon  both  sides  to  establish  a  better  footing  between 
us  without — let  me  make  this  perfectly  clear — without  on 
either  side  in  any  way  sacrificing  or  impairing  the  special 
relationships  to  which  each  of  us  stands  to  other  Powers. 
In  that  spirit,  and  in  the  fresh  light  this  interchange  of 
views  affords,  both  of  us  are  now  engaged  in  a  careful  survey 
of  practical  possibilities. 

Next  day  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Herr  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  made  a  similar  statement  in  the  Reichstag  : — 

When  the  English  Minister  of  War,  Lord  Haldane,  was 
here  he  talked  over  with  us — without  authorisation  to  enter 
into  binding  agreements,  but  nevertheless  at  the  instance 
(im  Auftrag)  of  the  British  Cabinet — the  points  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  two  countries  come  into  contact,  with 
the  object  of  establishing  a  basis  for  relations  of  greater 
confidence.  The  exchange  of  views,  which  was  heartily 
welcomed  on  our  side,  took  place  in  numerous  conversations 
of  an  exhaustive  and  frank  description,  and  will  be  continued. 
I  hope  that  the  House  will  agree  with  me  that  I  cannot 
at  this  stage  of  the  matter  speak  about  the  details.  But 
I  did  not  wish  to  delay  in  communicating  to  the  Reichstag 
the  fact  of  the  conversations  and  the  nature  of  their  aims. 

To  judge  from  the  cordial  reception  that  both  the  ruling 
assemblies  of  State  have  extended  to  the  official  explanations 
of  the  recent  conversations  at  Berlin,  it  would  appear  there  is 
an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people's  representatives, 
which  one  may  be  permitted  to  hope  will  shortly  extend  itself 
to  the  people  themselves,  both  in  this  country  and  Germany,  to 
bury  the  hatchet  and  come  to  terms. 

The  head  of  our  offending,  if  I  rightly  understand  the  German 
mind,  is  the  alleged  adoption  by  us  of  the  policy  known  as 
the  "  thus  far  and  no  farther  "  policy,  involving  opposition  to 
any  and  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  secure  for 
herself  a  position  in  the  sun.  In  previous  articles  I  have 
endeavoured  to  combat  this  allegation  as  a  whole,  but  one  must 
allow  that  Germany  had  some  cause  of  complaint.  For  instance, 
after  Lord  Lansdowne  had  extended  to  Germany  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  in  respect  to  the  Baghdad  Railway  undertaking, 
public  opinion  here  forced  him  to  go  back  on  his  word  and  caused 
him  to  refuse  the  assistance  he  had  promised.  That  in  itself,  in 
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the  absence  of  any  official  explanation,  did  not  appear  a  very 
friendly  action. 

In  South  Africa  we  have  been  more  fortunate  in  our 
relations,  and  the  ready  help  that  Germany  has  given  in  the 
various  civilising  schemes  generated  by  Englishmen  for  the 
welfare  of  the  natives,  has  met  with  grateful  acknowledgment 
from  the  Colonial  Office.  The  speeches  made  by  the  late  German 
Secretary  for  Colonial  Affairs  when  on  a  visit  to  this  country, 
show  clearly  how  closely-connected  are  the  interests  of  the 
two  nations  in  South  Africa,  and  one  had  hoped  that  what  he 
said  on  that  occasion  would  have  lived  longer  in  the  memory  of 
the  British  people.  Instead  of  this  being  the  case,  suspicion 
has  followed  suspicion  until  things  have  arrived  at  such  a  pass 
that  war  has  even  been  discussed  as  the  only  way  of  arranging 
differences. 

Last  summer  we  were  on  the  verge  of  being  dragged  into 
hostilities  with  Germany  owing  to  our  diplomatic  arrangements 
with  France  over  Morocco.  Fortunately  that  situation  did  not 
last  long,  but  it  lasted  long  enough  to  lash  the  feelings  of  the 
German  people  into  a  fury  against  this  country.  Nothing  could 
be  more  fatal  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  I  do  not  doubt  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey  genuinely  desires  to  see  more  genial  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  but  the  trend  of  his  policy  has  not 
been  in  that  direction.  It  may  be  that  but  for  Morocco  he  would 
have  found  himself  in  a  more  favourable  position  to  carry  out  what 
some  of  us  have  always  thought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  Liberal 
party,  namely,  to  secure  an  entente  with  Germany.  But  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  Liberals  have  now  been  in  power  for  six  years, 
and  I  cannot  recall  any  overt  action  being  taken  by  them 
to  place  matters  between  the  two  countries  on  a  better  footing 
until  the  Prime  Minister  made  the  pronouncement  above  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  the  Debate  on  the  Address.  On  the  other 
hand  there  have  been  occasions  when  Ministers  have  acted  most 
inopportunely. 

The  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  not  content  with 
cutting  down  our  own  estimates  to  a  point  that  was  positively 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  tried  to  get  back  some 
of  his  lost  popularity  by  casting  unfounded  aspersions  on  the 
German  Government.  Not  only  did  this  give  serious  offence 
to  a  friendly  Power,  but  it  brought  on  a  naval  scare  here,  and 
caused  the  Navy  to  become  an  acute  party  question.  In  this 
policy  of  pin-pricks  Mr.  McKenna  was  supported  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Sir  Edward  Grey.  The  same  support  was  also 
extended  to  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  the  Mansion  House.  Hitherto,  then,  we  have  not 
much  to  thank  the  present  Cabinet  for  in  connection  with  the 
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question  of  better  relations  between  this  country  and  Germany. 
But  at  last  there  <seems  to  be  a  change,  and  the  mission  to 
Berlin  of  Lord  Haldane,  than  whom  no  better  choice  could  have 
been  made,  bids  fair  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Government  so  far  as  it  refers  to  Germany. 

The  much- vexed  subject  of  armaments,  although  the  question 
we  are  told  was  not  raised  by  Lord  Haldane,  can  hardly  be 
excluded  from  the  negotiations  that  are  to  follow.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  any  special  knowledge  as  to  what  either  Power  may 
do  in  the  matter,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  reduction  of 
armaments  has  formed  a  matter  of  discussion  between  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  the  two  countries  on  several  occasions. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  convenient  to  recall  the  statement 
made  by  Herr  von  Bethmann-Holweg  in  the  Reichstag  when 
discussing  Anglo-German  relations  a  year  ago  last  December. 

On  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  England  (said  the 
Imperial  Chancellor)  and  what  has  been  said  as  to  negotia- 
tions with  that  Power  on  the  question  of  agreements  for  the 
limitation  of  naval  armaments,  I  must,  in  the  first  place, 
emphasise  the  fact — it  is,  indeed,  common  form — that  the 
British  Government  has  repeatedly  expressed  the  view  that 
to  fix  by  agreement  the  naval  strength  of  the  individual 
Powers  would  tend  appreciably  to  tranquillize  international 
relations.  England,  as  is  well  known,  gave  utterance  to 
this  opinion  at  the  Hague  Conference,  and  she  has  raised 
the  question  more  than  once  since  then,  without,  however, 
bringing  forward  proposals  which  could  have  given  us 
occasion  for  a  positive  acceptance'or  a  positive  rejection. 

We  find  ourselves  at  one  with  England  in  the  desire  to 
avoid  rivalries  in  respect  of  armaments.  But  throughout 
the  pourparlers — informal  and  conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  friendliness — that  have  taken  place  from  time  to 
time  we  have  always  put  in  the  foreground  the  idea  that 
it  is  an  open  and  frank  discussion,  followed  by  agreement 
concerning  the  economic  and  political  interests  on  both  sides, 
that  is  the  surest  means  of  removing  mistrust  of  any  kind  in 
respect  of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two  Powers  by  sea 
or  by  land.*  In  itself  the  continuance  of  a  frank  and  volun- 
tary exchange  of  views  on  all  those  questions  which  are 
connected  with  these  matters  is  a  guarantee  of  friendly 
intent  on  either  side,  and  should  lead  slowly  but  surely 
to  the  removal  of  the  mistrust  which  has,  unhappily,  often 
made  itself  felt — not,  indeed,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ments, but  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  two  countries,  f 

In  the  words  italicised  will  be  found  the  motive  for  Lord 
Haldane's  visit  to  Berlin.  What  Germany  wanted  was  "  an  open 
and  frank  discussion  followed  by  an  agreement  concerning  the 

*  The  italics  are  my  own. — DIPLOMATIST. 
t  See  Times,  Dec.  12,  1910. 
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economic  and  pob'tical  interests  on  both  sides,"  and  had  the 
Government  appreciated  this  want  at  an  earlier  date  we  might 
have  been  spared  a  good  deal,  if  not  all,  of  the  unpleasantness, 
to  call  it  by  no  other  name,  that  arose  over  the  Morocco  negotia- 
tions with  France.  Now  that  a  free  and  open  discussion  has 
taken  place,  we  await  with  feelings  of  common  interest  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  agreement. 

It  is  said  that  our  position  as  regards  Germany  is  altogether 
different  to  our  position  as  it  was  affected  by  our  relations 
with  France  and  Russia  before  the  ententes,  that  between  our- 
selves and  the  two  latter  powers  there  existed  feuds  of  old 
standing,  whereas  with  Germany  we  have  no  such  feuds.  In 
reply  to  this  criticism  I  would  say,  If  our  relations  with  Germany 
are  on  so  good  a  footing  how  came  it  that  we  were  on  the  verge 
of  war  with  that  nation  last  summer  ?  But  setting  aside  the 
question  of  feuds,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  British  economic  and 
political  interests  in  many  parts  of  the  globe  conflict  with  the 
economic  and  political  interests  of  Germany,  and  if  Lord  Haldane's 
mission  does  nothing  more  than  pave  the  way  for  an  amicable 
settlement  of  those  interests,  it  will  have  served  a  most  useful 
and  most  valuable  purpose. 

Let  us  follow  the  Imperial  Chancellor's  speech  a  little  further, 
and  see  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  meeting  between  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Czar,  and  the  visit  of  the  Russian  Minister  to 
Berlin.  These  opportunities,  he  tells  us,  were  taken  advantage 
of  to  secure  "  an  open  and  frank  discussion  "  of  the  various 
matters  that  affected  the  friendly  relations  between  Russia  and 
Germany.  And  then  he  adds  : — 

It  was  once  more  established  that  neither  Power 
commits  itself  to  any  combination  which  might  have  an 
aggressive  point  directed  against  the  other.  In  harmony 
with  this  standpoint,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
noting  in  particular  that  Germany  and  Russia  have  an 
equal  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
Balkans  and  throughout  the  Near  East,  and  will,  accordingly, 
support  no  policy — from  whatever  quarter  it  might  proceed— 
which  is  directed  towards  the  disturbance  of  that  status  quo* 

Jt  may  have  been  observed  during  the  recent  crisis  in  Persia 
that  Germany  has  played  no  part.  And  why  ?  Because,  at  the 
interviews  in  Berlin,  all  outstanding  matters,  so  far  as  concerned 
Persia,  were  settled  between  the  two  Ministers.  Here  is  what 
Herr  von  Bethmann  Holweg  himself  said  : — 

We  have  spoken  in  an  open  and  friendly  manner  on 
the  subject  of  our  mutual  interests  in  Persia.  We  have 
found  ourselves  at  one  in  the  view  that  our  common  interests 

*  Seo  Times,  Dec.  12,  191QS 
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in  Persia  demand  the  maintenance,  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  restoration,  of  peace  and  order  in  that  country.  We 
are  bound  to  desire  that  our  trade  with  Persia  shall  not  be 
disturbed  and  that  it  may  further  develop.  Russia  has  the 
same  desire  with  respect  to  her  own  trade,  and  in  addition, 
as  Persia's  neighbour,  she  has  a  particular  and  well-grounded 
interest  in  the  security  of  conditions  in  that  district  of 
Persia  which  marches  with  her  frontier.  We  have  gladly 
admitted  that  to  this  end  Russia  has  need  of  an  especial 
degree  of  influence  in  Northern  Persia,  and  we  have  accord- 
ingly been  very  ready  to  assent  to  her  claims  to  all  con- 
cessions for  railways,  roads,  or  telegraphs  in  that  region,  in 
order  that  she  may  be  enabled  to  perform  the  tasks  in 
which,  as  a  neighbouring  State,  she  is  especially  interested. 
Russia,  on  her  part,  will  not  only  place  no  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  our  trade,  but  will  further  facilitate  the  provision  of 
a  connection  by  which  that  portion  of  it  which  is  conveyed 
by  Baghdad  to  Khanikin  may  be  imported  into  Persia.* 

There  was  no  feud  between  Germany  and  Russia,  but  the 
economic  and  political  interests  of  the  two  countries  were  in 
conflict,  and  very  rightly  it  was  thought  that  a  friendly  discussion 
would  be  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  and  the  surest  way 
to  a  settlement.  That  the  Russian  Minister's  mission  paved  the 
way,  if  not  to  an  entente  cordiale,  at  any  rate  to  an  agreement 
satisfactory  to  both  parties  is  now  common  knowledge.  Referring 
to  what  had  been  accomplished,  the  Imperial  Chancellor  said  : — 

We  think  that  the  discussion  and  agreement  with  Russia, 
in  the  course  of  which  a  number  of  points  of  detail  were 
raised,  will  make  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  two  Govern- 
ments to  attain  agreement  on  such  new  questions  as  may 
arise  without  change  of  attitude  in  respect  of  their  policy 
in  general.  I  may  summarise  my  observations  by  saying 
that  the  conversations  which  took  place  during  the  Potsdam 
interview  have  removed  more  than  one  apparent  misunder- 
standing, and  have  confirmed  and  strengthened  the  old 
relations  of  confidence  between  ourselves  and  Russia.* 

Now,  I  would  venture  to  observe  that  if  Germany  and  Russia 
could  settle  their  outstanding  difficulties  in  apparently  so 
satisfactory  a  manner,  what  is  there  to  prevent  a  similar 
understanding  following  Lord  Haldane's  mission  to  Berlin  ? 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  political  and  economic 
differences  that  at  present  divide  Germany  and  ourselves  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  In  fact,  at  this  stage  of  the  negotia- 
tions, it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  cite  them.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  with  the  Morocco  question  out  of  the 
way,  there  is  no  single  one  of  these  differences  which  cannot 
be  settled  by  agreement.  And  I  venture  to  submit  that  it  is 

*  See  Times,  Dec.  12,  1910. 
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the  bounden  duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that  an  under- 
standing is  arrived  at  that  will  do  for  Germany  and  this  country 
what  the  understanding  between  Germany  and  Russia  has  done 
for  those  two  countries. 

Speaking  at  the  Manchester  Reform  Club  and  referring  to 
Lord  Haldane's  visit  to  Berlin,  Sir  Edward  Grey  said  : — 

Something,  I  trust,  has  been  achieved  which  remains 
and  will  remain  permanently  and  make  the  sky  brighter  and 
clearer,  and  which  has  dispelled  something  of  the  mists  of 
suspicion  and  distrust  which  had  arisen  through  unfounded 
rumours  and  reports.  In  this  country  we  are  enjoying 
great  industrial  development  and  looking  forward  to  great 
industrial  development.  In  Germany  also  there  is  a  great 
industrial  people  enjoying  great  industrial  development, 
looking  forward  to  still  greater  industrial  development.  In 
the  interest  of  these  people  there  must  be  peace.  And  I  have 
no  fear  that  there  will  be  any  permanent  estrangement 
between  the  public  opinions  of  the  two  countries  providing 
the  truth  gets  a  fair  chance.  It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  the 
truth  ;  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  truth  believed. 

The  Prime  Minister,  I  trust,  disposed — I  hope  for  ever — 
in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  one  great  untruth, 
which  is,  or  was,  that  we  in  this  country  meditated  last 
year  an  unprovoked  and  aggressive  attack  upon  Germany. 
There  was  never  the  least  foundation  for  such  a  suspicion 
as  that.  There  was  nothing  in  the  movements  of  our  ships, 
nothing  in  anything  which  we  did  to  warrant  a  belief  that 
we  ever  thought  of  being  ourselves  the  first  to  break  the 
peace,  of  encouraging  any  one  else  to  break  the  peace,  or 
of  provoking  any  one  else  to  break  the  peace.  If  the 
mephitic  vapours  which  were  generated  by  rumours  of  that 
kind  and  one  or  two  other  rumours  equally  untrue,  to  which  I 
will  not  refer,  if  they  are  dissipated  I  trust  there  will  be  no 
future  occasion  for  suspicion,  distrust,  or  diplomatic  tension.* 

In  this  speech,  it  will  be  noticed  that  Sir  Edward  Grey 
emphasised  the  observations  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  supply  the  press  of 
Germany  with  both  these  expressions  of  British  official  opinion. 
Unfortunately  there  is  in  Germany,  as  in  this  country,  a  section 
of  the  press  which  appears  to  care  less  about  the  peace  of  the 
world  than  of  setting  the  people  of  the  two  countries  by  the  ears. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  section  here  is  growing  smaller  and  smaller. 
Let  us  hope  that  a  similar  result  will  happen  in  Germany  now  that 
our  Government  have  made  so  definite  a  pronouncement. 

But  there  is  another  matter  in  the  Foreign  Secretary's  speech 
to  which  I  should  like  to  call  attention,  and  that  is  the  reference 
made  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  two  countries.  This, 

*  See  Times,  Dec.  12,  1910. 
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I  take  it  was  intended  to  be  set  off  against  Mr.  Churchill's 
unfortunate  remark  when  speaking  at  Edinburgh.  It  is  quite 
true  that  to  us  a  strong  and  a  supreme  navy  is  a  matter  of 
vital  necessity  to  our  very  existence,  whereas  the  same  thing 
cannot  be  said  in  respect  to  the  requirements  of  Germany.  But 
to  talk  of  the  German  navy  being  a  "  luxury  "  is  not  only 
obviously  incorrect,  but  is  likely  to  have,  as  indeed  it  has  had, 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  healing  process  begun  with  such  good 
chance  of  success  by  Lord  Haldane.  To  do  the  First  Lord 
justice,  I  do  not  think  he  quite  grasped  the  meaning  of  his  own 
words.  No  doubt  he  was  carried  away  with  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  this  reference, 
he  found  himself  giving  utterance  to  sentiments  more  familiar 
to  the  party  he  had  left  than  to  the  party  he  has  joined. 
Again,  having  proved  a  singular  failure  in  the  two  offices  he 
has  filled,  he  was  doubtless  striving  to  get  back  his  former  popu- 
larity by  beating  the  patriotic  drum.  But  that  is  all  one  can 
say  in  his  favour  by  way  of  excuse.  Germany  has  great  and 
important  commercial  interests  to  defend  in  all  parts  cf  the 
globe,  and  her  oversea  trade  is  increasing  in  proportion  much 
faster  than  the  oversea  trade  of  this  country.  Moreover,  Germany 
has  seen  how  British  trade  has  been  fostered  by  the  security 
attaching  to  a  strong  navy,  and  naturally  wishes  to  give  similar 
security  to  her  own  trade.  Again,  Germany  knows,  as  we 
all  know,  that  a  powerful  navy  has  helped  this  country  on 
many  occasions  to  hold  its  own  when  threatened  with  war  ; 
that  it  forms  an  important  asset  in  any  council  of  peace,  and  has 
saved  the  situation  more  than  once  in  discussions  between  the 
Powers  that  from  time  to  time  are  included  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Concert  of  Europe.  * 

What  right  have  we  to  set  a  limit  to  the  German  Navy, 
and  what  right  has  Germany  to  set  a  limit  to  the  British  Navy  ? 
If  an  understanding  can  be  arrived  at  so  as  to  enable  the  two 
governments  to  lessen  their  respective  expenditure  on  arma- 
ments, such  an  undertaking  would  be  all  to  the  good.  But  no 
understanding  can  specify  in  black  and  white  that  a  limit  to 
armaments  on  either  side  shall  be  fixed.  That  would  be  asking 
and  expecting  too  much.  Once,  however,  let  an  agreement  on 
outstanding  political  and  economic  matters  be  arranged,  and  it 
is  more  than  possible  that  a  reduction  in  armaments  will  follow. 
Admittedly  the  two  things  go  together,  but  while  the  one  is 
capable  of  reduction  to  writing,  the  other  is  not,  and  never 
can  be.  Each  nation  must  be  free  to  settle  its  own  programme 
of  defence,  naval  and  military,  and  nothing  that  can  be  said  or 
done  by  way  of  agreements  or  undertakings  must  be  allowed  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  freedom  of  action  in  this  respect. 
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That  France  should  view  the  probability  of  an  Anglo-German 
entente  with  some  misgiving  is  hardly  surprising.  But  any  fear 
that  so  satisfactory  an  ending  of  our  differences  with  Germany 
would  prejudice  our  ententes  either  with  France  or  Russia 
may  be  banished  after  the  very  pronounced  statements  made 
by  the  Prime  Minister  and  Sir  Edward  Grey.  Whatever  happens, 
both  France  and  Russia  may  be  assured  that  we  shall  remain 
loyal  to  our  agreements  with  themselves.  The  following  comment 
appeared  in  the  Temps  after  the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor.  It  is  certainly  instructive, 
if  not  altogether  illuminating  : — 

After  yesterday's  speeches  pessimism  is  no  longer  in  place.  It  is  true  that 
the  arrangement  which  the  two  interested  Governments  seem  to  be  preparing 
could  not  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  put  an  end  to  the  naval  rivalry  between 
England  and  Germany,  which  will  long  remain  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
problems  of  the  day.  It  would  nevertheless  put  an  end  to  that  state  of  tension 
which  frequently  endures  after  a  European  crisis  has  passed,  even  if  the  crisis 
has  been  honourably  overcome.  Europe  has  its  nerves.  It  is  right  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  calm  them.  There  is,  moreover,  no  time  to  lose.  The  only 
peril  that  remains  and  is  imminent  is  the  one  which  would  inevitably  ensue  if 
the  negotiations  initiated  by  Lord  Haldane  were  to  fail,  or  even  if  they  were  to 
be  conducted  with  unwarrantable  slowness.  It  would  be  a  matter  for  regret  if 
the  two  Powers,  after  proclaiming  to  all  the  world  that  they  were  going  to 
shake  hands,  finally  upon  second  thoughts  decided  to  turn  their  backs  on  each 
other.  Let  us  hope  that  our  friends  across  the  Channel  may  be  spared  this 
painful  experience.* 

It  is  difficult  to  read  into  this  expression  of  French  opinion 
any  over-friendly  attitude  towards  an  Anglo-German  entente. 
And  the  seeming  anxiety  to  point  out  that  time  alone  can  settle 
the  question  of  naval  rivalry  has  given  rise  to  the  criticism  that 
France,  and  it  is  hinted  in  the  same  quarter  that  Russia  also 
fears  if  Germany  were  able  to  save  any  portion  of  the  money 
she  now  spends  on  her  Navy  that  money  would  be  available  for 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  her  army,  a  condition  of  things  that 
would  not  be  regarded  at  all  favourably  by  France  or  by 
Russia.  One  can  appreciate  the  force  of  the  criticism,  but 
by  way  of  reply,  let  me  say  that  with  an  Anglo-German  entente 
in  being  the  position  of  France  and  Russia  is  even  more  secure 
than  in  existing  circumstances.  Indirectly  all  three  Powers 
would  be  in  friendly  alliance,  a  position  of  affairs  that  would 
pave  the  way  for  what  must  inevitably  come — an  entente  between 
France  and  Germany. 

Although  the  ground  for  an  understanding  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  has  been  well  cleared  by  Lord  Haldane's 
mission,  the  negotiations  which  must  precede  the  agreement 
cannot  be  conducted  other  than  through  the  usual  diplomatic 

*  See  Paris  Conference's  telegram  to  Times,  February  15. 
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channels.  In  these  negotiations,  the  German  Ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James's  is  destined  to  play  a  very  important 
part.  Certainly  no  more  capable  or  no  more  acceptable  diplomat 
could  have  been  entrusted  with  the  German  case.  Through 
good  times  and  through  ill  times,  Count  Paul  Wolff-Metternich 
has  shown  himself  to  be  an  ambassador  of  whom  the  German 
Emperor  and  the  German  nation  may  well  be  proud.  In  years  of 
stress  and  strain  he  has  never  once  wavered  in  doing  everything  in 
his  power  towards  securing  better  relations  between  this  country 
and  his  own.  And  if  success  comes  now,  as  we  all  hope  it  will, 
no  small  measure  of  that  success  will  be  due  to  the  unceasing 
zeal  and  masterly  diplomacy  of  the  Kaiser's  representative  in  this 
country.  But  Count  Wolff-Metternich  is  not  only  a  German  heart 
and  soul,  he  also  understands  England,  and  if  at  times  it  must  have 
been  difficult  for  him  to  watch  unmoved  the  evidences  of  the 
breach  between  the  two  nations,  his  public  utterances  have 
always  been  directed  to  narrowing  that  breach  and  to  bringing 
the  two  peoples  into  closer  and  more  friendly  relations. 

I  recall  a  speech  made  by  him  some  years  ago,  when  responding 
to  the  toast  of  "  Germany,"  at  the  Lyceum  Club.  I  give  the 
following  extract  : — 

Your  humble  servant  and  the  German  Government 
greet  with  sincere  satisfaction  any  sign  or  symptom  or 
movement  that  tends  to  further  the  good  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  I  do  not  pretend  to  possess  the  secret 
information,  or  the  intuition  and  foresight  of  some  public 
writers,  such  as  apparently  enables  them  to  speak  with 
authority  in  the  name  of  a  whole  nation,  especially  those 
writers  who  want  to  say  something  nasty  about  another 
country.  But  with  all  modesty,  and  yet  with  firm  con- 
viction of  being  right,  I  declare  that  the  German  nation 
will  gladly  respond  to  any  demonstration  of  friendship  from 
England.  I  therefore  say  that  you  are  in  the  right  path. 
If  I  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  I  should  say  that 
there  is  a  wholesome  reaction  setting  in.  People  are  getting 
tired  of  the  different  "  phobias."  They  will  not  listen  any 
longer  to  those  who  say  that  this  or  that  nation  is  an  enemy. 
They  will  not  listen  any  longer  to  all  this  dangerous  nonsense. 
They  have  had  enough  of  all  those  instigations  to  lifelong 
strife.  Common-sense  again  gains  the  upper  hand.  We  have 
no  quarrel.  Why  should  we  continue  to  imagine  that  we 
have  a  quarrel  ?  All  that  is  wanted  is  but  to  say  in  a 
manner  that  can  be  heard  that  you  wish  to  be  our  fnend. 
If  you  continue  to  do  that  for  a  little  while,  the  bad  feeling 
between  the  two  great  nations  will  speedily  disappear,  like 
a  bad  nightmare  before  a  sunny  morning. 

This  statement  indicates  the  trend  of  thought  that  has  always 
animated   the   German   Ambassador.     It   augurs   well   for   the 
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success  of  the  special  duties  which  now  devolve  on  him.  That 
he  will  find  the  negotiators  on  this  side  equally  sympathetic 
goes  without  saying,  and  if  I  read  the  public  mind  aright,  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  putting  an  end,  once 
and  for  all,  to  misunderstandings  between  the  two  countries. 
It  remains,  if  one  may  say  so,  for  the  people  of  Germany  to 
express  the  same  sentiment,  and  when  this  is  done,  the  necessary 
impetus  will  be  given  to  the  negotiations.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  understanding  will  not  be  equally  effective  as  an  instrument 
because  it  is  made  between  the  two  Governments,  but  unless 
ratified  by  the  voice  of  the  people  its  usefulness  must  be  materially 
impaired. 

Perhaps  I  may  conclude  with  a  reference  to  King  George 
and  the  Emperor  William.  The  close  friendship  of  these  two 
monarchs  is  well  known  and  appreciated  both  in  Germany  and 
in  England.  Rumour  has  it  that  the  King  and  Queen  will 
shortly  pay  their  return  visit  to  Potsdam.  It  would  indeed  be 
a  significant  event  if  King  George's  appearance  in  the  streets 
of  Berlin  produced  the  same  effect  as  that  of  the  late  King 
Edward  in  the  streets  of  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  French 
entente.  King  Edward  laboured  hard  to  bring  about  better 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  German  Emperor  has 
always  shown  himself  to  be  a  friend  of  this  country,  and  the 
kindly  feeling  that  prompted  his  Majesty  to  send  a  wreath  to 
be  placed  on  the  coffin  of  the  late  Lord  Lister  tells  us  in  no 
uncertain  manner  that  these  feelings  are  still  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts. 

At  such  a  time  as  the  present,  one's  memory  goes  back  to 
that  solemn  meeting  between  King  George  and  the  Emperor 
William  in  Westminster  Hall,  a  meeting  that  could  not  have 
failed  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  entire  world.  "  When 
we  think  of  that  meeting,"  as  Lord  Rosebery  so  eloquently 
observed,  in  a  speech  pregnant  with  meaning  and  full  of  pathos, 
"  might  we  not  hope  that  those  two  great  Sovereigns,  embodying 
the  wishes  and  aspirations  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people, 
might  have  covenanted  in  that  august  presence  that  they  would 
do  what  in  them  lay  to  promote  peace  and  goodwill  between 
the  nations  they  govern."  I  do  not  doubt  that  Lord  Rosebery's 
predilections  were  correct,  and  that  in  those  moments  of  sadness 
both  their  Majesties,  standing  as  they  did  in  silent  communion 
beside  the  bier  of  their  near  and  dear  relative,  were  inwardly 
expressing  a  hope  that  King  Edward's  efforts  to  promote  the 
peace  of  the  world  might  be  crowned  in  the  near  future  by  a 
good  and  permanent  understanding  between  this  country  and 
Germany. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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SOME    RECENT   ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENTS 

OF  INDIA 

By  SIR  THEODORE  MORISON,  K.C.I.E. 

(Member  of  the  India  Council). 

IN  this  paper  I  propose  to  try  and  describe  the  economic 
evolution  which  has  been  going  on  in  India  over  a  long  series 
of  years  and  seems  now  about  to  culminate  in  a  revolution  that 
will  transform  the  country.  The  revolution  to  which  I  refer 
is  the  process,  familiar  to  most  countries  of  Europe,  by  which 
primitive  methods  of  industry  are  supplanted  by  the  more  efficient 
methods  practised  in  the  Western  world.  This  change,  simple 
as  it  sounds,  cannot  be  effected  without  a  radical  reconstruction 
of  the  whole  industrial  fabric,  and  that  is  why  it  has  been  justly 
described  as  a  revolution.  Let  me  briefly  recall  the  way  industry 
is  still  carried  on  over  the  greater  part  of  India  and  then  it  will 
be  more  easy  to  realise  the  magnitude  of  the  impending  change. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  India  live  in  villages  ;  that  is 
the  first  and  cardinal  point  to  observe  ;  it  is  one  which  markedly 
differentiates  India  from  England  ;  for  in  this  country  77  per 
cent,  of  the  people  live  in  urban  areas.  The  land  about  the 
villages  in  which  the  Indian  people  live  is  parcelled  out  into 
small  holdings,  often  no  larger  than  what  we  should  call  allot- 
ments. Each  holding  is  worked  by  a  small  farmer,  either  tenant 
or  proprietor,  who,  with  the  help  of  his  family,  supplies  all  the 
labour  that  is  employed  upon  his  holding.  The  great  majority 
of  the  population  of  a  village  are  thus  engaged  in  raising  the 
crops  which  supply  them  with  food.  But  as  even  the  most 
primitive  peasantry  has  some  wants  besides  food  there  are  in 
every  village  subordinate  industries  which  supply  the  needs  of 
the  purely  agricultural  class.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  carpenter 
who  makes  the  plough,  the  wagon  and  other  simple  implements 
of  husbandry  ;  there  is  a  potter  who  makes  earthenware  vessels, 
and  a  weaver  who  weaves  upon  a  rude  loom  the  rough  homespun 
worn  in  the  village.  Now  these  small  craftsmen  work,  like  the 
small  farmers,  each  for  himself,  with  only  such  help  as  their 
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families  can  supply  ;  they  are  small  men  on  their  own,  not  the 
employees,  agents,  or  even  the  clients  of  a  big  manufacturing 
concern  ;  they  cannot  command  the  resources  or  the  information 
which  a  large  wholesale  house  puts  at  the  disposal  of  its  customers. 
Each  little  village  craftsman  has  to  depend  wholly  upon  himself  ; 
he  conducts  his  industry  with  only  so  much  knowledge  as  he  has 
inherited  from  his  father  or  has  picked  up  for  himself  in  his  rustic 
surroundings.  Capital  he  has  practically  none,  for  it  would  raise 
a  smile  in  the  City  of  London  to  apply  the  term  capital  to  the 
sorry  little  forge,  or  wheel,  or  loom  which  form  all  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  the  village  craftsman.  The  market,  which  these 
industries  supply,  is  on  as  small  a  scale  as  everything  else  ;  it 
is  usually  confined  to  the  village  in  which  the  craftsman  lives, 
and  if  occasionally  he  finds  an  outlet  for  his  wares  further  afield 
his  customers  will  never  be  beyond  walking  distance. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  fanciful  to  apply  the  word 
industries  to  these  petty  crafts.  To  our  mind  the  word 
conjures  up  the  idea  of  large  firms  commanding  vast  resources 
in  capital  and  technical  knowledge,  firms  which  employ  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  workmen,  and  which  find  markets  for  their 
goods  all  over  the  known  world.  But  this  connotation  is  not 
of  the  essence  of  the  word  industry,  and  no  other  word  will  so 
well  make  clear  the  economic  function  which  these  petty  crafts- 
men discharge.  Individually  they  are  insignificant,  but  in  the 
aggregate  their  importance  is  very  great.  These  scattered 
craftsmen  once  supplied  almost  all  the  wants  of  India,  and  even 
at  the  present  day  they  supply  a  very  large  proportion  of  them. 
They  are  numbered  literally  by  the  million.  There  are  close  on 
a  million  carpenters,  over  a  million  potters,  and  2,670,000  cotton 
weavers  working  at  hand  looms  ;  counting  together  the  actual 
workers  and  their  dependents  (for  the  children  might  well  be 
classed  as  assistants  or  apprentices),  these  three  crafts  alone 
support  over  ten  million  souls. 

Of  course  industry  when  carried  on  in  this  fashion  is  very 
inefficient.  Each  little  craftsman  must  perforce  work  by  him- 
self, and  must  carry  through  to  the  end  all  the  various  stages  of 
production  ;  in  industries  so  conducted  there  can  be  no  division 
of  labour,  no  grading  of  the  workmen  according  to  their  strength 
or  skill ;  there  can  be  no  concentration  of  capital,  no  use  of 
elaborate  or  specialized  machinery,  and  of  course  there  can  be 
no  technical  or  scientific  knowledge  applied  to  production.  The 
craftsman  is  himself  capitalist,  labourer  and  business  manager, 
and  all  the  knowledge  he  can  bring  to  his  work  is  that  of  an 
unlettered  rustic. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  structure  of  Indian  industry. 
Unfamiliar  as  it  appears  to  us,  there  is  nothing  abnormal  in  it. 
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The  same  primitive  methods  still  prevail  in  many  parts  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  over  almost  the  whole  of  Asia  ;  they  pre- 
vailed even  in  our  own  country  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  the  form  of  industry  which  in  primitive  days  was 
inevitable  ;  it  was  conditioned  and  determined  by  the  physical 
surroundings  in  which  men  then  worked.  When  the  means  of 
communication  were  few  and  imperfect  the  village  was  practi- 
cally cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  being  isolated  it  had 
perforce  to  supply  its  own  wants  from  within.  It  was  only  when 
inland  carriage  was  developed  that  the  village  could  supply  its 
wants  from  the  manufacturing  town  or  the  seaport.  That  is  why 
the  growth  of  large  manufacturing  industries  was,  in  this  country, 
contemporaneous  with  the  development  of  means  of  transport. 
Our  great  manufacturing  centres  grew  up  and  expanded  as  first 
the  turnpike  roads,  then  the  canals,  and  lastly  the  railways 
enabled  them  to  reach  their  customers.  And  it  is  because  India 
has,  until  comparatively  recent  times,  been  very  poorly  equipped 
with  means  of  transport  that  the  archaic  system  of  industry  has 
there  survived  so  long. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  survive  much  longer  ;  the 
conditions  which  made  the  industrial  revolution  possible  in 
England  are  beginning  to  exist  in  India.  The  building  of  metalled 
roads  and  the  growth  of  railways  have  broken  down  the  isolation 
of  the  Indian  village  and  made  possible  the  distribution  of  goods 
from  manufacturing  centres.  The  land-locked  areas  of  the 
Indian  sub-continent  are  now  pierced  through  and  through  by 
over  30,000  miles  of  railway ;  metalled  roads  for  wheeled 
vehicles  everywhere  link  up  the  railway  stations  to  the  villages 
and  carry  an  enormous  traffic.  With  these  increased  facilities 
for  transit  the  Post  Office  is  every  year  increasing  its  activity  ; 
within  the  last  decade  alone  the  number  of  articles  carried 
annually  by  the  Post  Office  has  increased  by  over  400  millions. 
Both  goods  and  ideas  are  moving  to  and  fro  over  India  as  they 
have  never  moved  before  in  her  history.  The  necessity  for  the 
ancien  regime  of  industry  has  disappeared,  and  production  on  a 
large  scale  upon  modern  lines  has  become  possible. 

Now  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  first  to  grasp  the  advan- 
tages offered  to  them  by  the  improvements  in  communication 
would  be  the  manufacturers  of  Europe,  and  especially  of 
England.  Manchester,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  lost  no  time 
in  pouring  their  goods  into  the  markets  which  the  railways  had 
opened  to  them.  But  simultaneously,  or  almost  simultaneously, 
manufacturing  centres  began  to  develop  in  India  itself.  English- 
men first,  then  Parsis,  and  afterwards  Hindus  and  Mohammedans, 
in  Bombay  asked  themselves  why  they  should  not  spin  and  weave 
the  cotton  that  grew  at  their  very  doors  by  the  same  efficient 
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processes  which  had  made  the  fortune  of  Lancashire.  Scotchmen 
in  Calcutta  who  had  learned  to  spin  and  weave  jute  in  Dundee 
asked  themselves  why  they  should  not  set  up  their  mills  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hooghly  and  save  the  cost  of  carriage  over  6,000 
miles  of  sea.  Even  far  away  from  the  sea  factories  have  been 
erected,  and  the  industrial  processes  with  which  we  are  familiar 
have  been  adapted  or  applied  to  Indian  conditions,  and  as  you 
draw  near  Cawnpore  the  tall  chimneys  and  darkened  air  tell  that 
you  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  manufacturing  city. 
And  elsewhere,  too,  often  in  small  and  remote  townlets,  Indians 
are  harnessing  steam  to  their  use,  employing  salaried  labour  and 
setting  up  small  factories. 

As  yet  the  output  of  these  modern  industries  is  relatively 
small,  but  the  rapidity  with  which  they  have  developed  is 
evidence  that  the  industrial  organisation  of  Europe  can  be 
acclimatised  in  India.  In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  India 
has  quadrupled  her  capacity  to  spin  and  weave  cotton  by  steam 
power  ;  her  capacity  to  prepare  jute  has  increased  five-fold  ; 
although  there  is  not  a  comparable  demand  for  woollen  goods 
in  a  hot  climate,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  wool ;  in  quantity  and  value  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  has  increased  almost  fivefold  ;  the  output  of 
coal,  which  may  serve  as  a  barometer  to  indicate  the  adoption  of 
Western  processes  in  manufacture,  has  in  the  last  thirty  years 
been  multiplied  no  less  than  elevenfold.  I  do  not  wish  to  attach 
undue  importance  to  the  rate  at  which  these  industries  have 
increased  ;  the  fallacy  of  percentages  attaches  to  the  growth  of 
all  new  enterprises.  I  only  claim  that  they  demonstrate  that 
manufacturing  industries  upon  modern  lines  can  be  established 
in  India. 

It  is  not  the  establishment  of  a  few  factories,  mainly,  though 
by  no  means  entirely,  under  European  management,  that  makes 
me  oeneve  that  India  is  on  the  eve  of  an  industrial  revolution. 
What  to  my  mind  is  far  more  significant  is  that  the  thoughts  of 
the  educated  classes  of  India  are  all  turned  that  way.  Number- 
less books  and  articles  are  appearing  which,  though  approaching 
the  subject  from  many  different  sides,  converge  upon  this  point 
that  India  must  develop  manufacturing  industries.  Some  writers 
who  realise,  and  deplore,  that  India  is  a  very  poor  country — as 
indeed  she  must  be  as  long  as  her  industries  are  conducted  upon 
such  primitive  lines — are  urging  the  young  men  to  enter  upon 
industrial  careers  and  develop  the  resources  of  their  country  as 
a  patriotic  duty.  Others  see  that  in  the  multiplication  of  new 
occupations  is  to  be  found  the  only  radical  cure  of  famine  ;  others 
believe  that  the  increase  of  town  life  will  stimulate  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  and  facilitate  the  political  and  social  reforms  they 
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have  at  heart.  And  the  young  men  themselves  are  trying  to  get 
into  industrial  careers  ;  even  if  they  are  not  moved  by  altruistic 
patriotism  they  have  an  ambition,  which  is  perfectly  proper 
and  honourable,  to  get  on  in  the  world,  to  found  a  fortune  if 
they  can,  and,  if  not,  to  make  a  decent  income  and  an  inde- 
pendent career.  They  know  that  the  greatness  of  England  was 
made  by  trade,  and  they  think  it  no  shame  to  copy  her  ;  so 
nowadays  they  are  showing  less  eagerness  to  enter  Government 
service  or  the  overcrowded  law  courts,  and  they  are  seeking  to 
create  for  themselves  openings  in  commerce  and  industry. 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  this  striving  will  be  in  vain.  I 
believe  the  educated  classes  will  succeed  in  transforming  the 
industries  of  India  ;  blunders  and  failures  there  will,  of  course, 
be  in  plenty,  but  in  the  end  I  am  confident  that  they  will  succeed. 
They  are  a  very  intelligent  people,  and  the  task  before  them  is 
well  within  their  capacity  ;  they  have  but  to  follow  the  example 
which  has  already  been  set  them  by  Englishmen  and  some  of 
their  own  countrymen.  In  English  they  have  a  common 
language  in  which  they  can  conduct  business  over  all  the  sub- 
continent, and  which  gives  them  access  to  the  great  commercial 
world  outside  India  ;  in  their  knowledge  of  their  own  country 
they  have  a  great  advantage  over  foreign  competitors,  and  the 
industry  and  honesty  which  so  honourably  distinguish  educated 
Indians  in  the  public  service  is  a  good  omen  for  their  success  in 
commerce.  My  forecast,  then,  of  the  economic  future  of  India 
is  that  the  young  men  trained  in  Government  schools  and  colleges 
will  found  factories,  employ  workmen  and  direct  industries  upon 
modern  lines,  and  that  these  capitalist  industries  will  gradually 
supplant  the  petty  craftsmen  who  have  until  a  recent  date 
supplied  the  daily  needs  of  the  Indian  people. 

This  will  be  the  economic  revolution,  and  it  will  certainly 
deserve  the  name,  for  it  will  mean  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
constitution  of  society.  The  independent  craftsman  will  fall 
into  the  position  of  a  wage  earner  ;  the  population,  now  diffused 
over  the  country  in  myriads  of  villages,  will  be  aggregated  in 
large  towns  ;  wealth  will,  no  doubt,  be  increased  ;  education 
and  intelligence  will  be  stimulated,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
will  come  into  existence  a  proletariat  living  in  slums  in  conditions 
of  which  India  has  hitherto  been  happily  ignorant. 

But  it  is  not  upon  this  aspect  of  my  subject,  important  as  it 
is  to  India,  that  I  wish  to  dwell.  I  want  to  consider  a  question 
that  more  nearly  concerns  ourselves.  It  is  this.  Supposing  the 
probability  of  this  industrial  revolution  is  conceded,  what  will 
its  effects  be  upon  the  relations  of  India  and  England,  and  in 
particular  upon  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  ? 
One  result,  unpleasant  for  ourselves,  is  fairly  obvious.  If  India 
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makes  for  herself  most,  or  many,  of  the  things  which  we  now 
export  to  her  we  shall  lose  a  large  market  in  those  particular 
goods.  As  against  that  loss,  however,  we  may  put  the  con- 
sideration that  the  industrial  revolution  will  certainly  bring  an 
immense  increase  in  the  wealth  of  India,  and  therefore  an 
immense  increase  in  her  purchasing  capacity.-  She  will  not  take 
so  many  of  the  cheaper  goods  which  we  now  send  her,  but  she 
will  certainly  want  many  of  the  dearer  articles  which  she  cannot 
at  present  afford.  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
though  there  may  be  a  change  in  the  quality  of  the  trade,  a  rich 
India  will  prove  a  better  customer  than  a  poor  India.  France, 
Germany  and  the  United  States  are  among  the  best  of  England's 
customers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  industrially  well 
organized,  and  are  further  protected  by  tariff  walls  ;  and  as 
per  head  of  population  these  countries  take  more  of  our  goods 
than  India  does,  so  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  India,  when 
industrially  developed,  will  be  a  better  customer  than  she  has 
been  yet. 

These,  however,  are  speculations  about  a  somewhat  remote 
future  ;  a  considerable  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  this 
transformation  is  carried  to  completion,  and  it  is  the  more 
immediate  future  during  which  the  change  will  be  going  on  that 
must  most  interest  the  present  generation.  In  the  transitional 
period  there  must  be  an  immense  demand  for  manufacturing 
plant.  This  is  already  apparent ;  it  is  a  symptom  of  the  coming 
change.  The  Indian  Trade  Journal  (December  14th,  1911)  said 
recently  :  "  The  movement  towards  manufactures  and  the  use 
of  machinery  in  India  has  become  unmistakable  ;  and  India  is 
now  the  largest  single  purchaser  of  machinery  from  England." 
Eventually  the  demand  will  be  very  large  indeed,  as  India  has 
to  supply  herself  with  the  whole  apparatus  of  modern  industry. 
Now,  how  will  this  affect  us  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  equipment 
of  modern  industries  over  so  vast  an  area  will  be  a  very  costly 
process,  and  it  is  one  which  India  cannot  possibly  finance  herself. 
To  carry  it  through  she  will  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  foreign 
capital,  and  that  means  that,  like  every  other  developing 
country,  she  will  have  to  raise  loans  in  the  London  money 
market.  In  the  second  place,  the  proceeds  of  these  loans  will 
be  spent  for  the  most  part  in  the  purchase  of  mechanical 
and  other  plant,  and  if  we  pursue  a  wise  policy  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  that  the  orders  for  that  plant  will  be  lodged  with 
British  firms. 

Whether  we  are  going  the  right  way  to  attract  this  future 
business  to  our  shores  is  a  question  with  which  I  will  deal  later. 
What  I  want  to  point  out  now  is  that  the  first  effect  of  India's 
industrial  revolution  will  be  to  open  up  very  great  possibilities 
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of  business  to  our  financial  and  manufacturing  houses.  This 
would  not  be  a  novel  experience  for  this  country.  England  has 
supplied  half  the  world  with  its  industrial  plant.  We  are  most 
familiar  with  the  process  with  regard  to  new  countries  like 
Australia,  Argentina,  South  Africa  or  Canada ;  there  new 
settlers  have  had  first  to  tame  the  wild  and  then  furnish  the 
naked  waste  with  the  whole  industrial  apparatus  of  modern 
civilisation.  But  the  process  in  the  older  countries,  such  as  Japan, 
China  and  Eastern  Europe,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  ourselves,  is 
essentially  the  same.  The  old  instruments  of  production  have 
to  be  scrapped  and  replaced  by  modern  machinery.  The  ox- 
waggon  has  to  give  place  to  the  railway,  the  canoe  to  the  steamer, 
the  spinning-wheel  and  hand-loom  to  spinning  and  weaving 
mills.  Whether  the  country  has  been  recently  settled  or  has 
been  peopled  from  immemorial  antiquity,  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment  is  indispensable  to  industrial  efficiency. 

And  now  I  must  return  to  a  question  I  have  left  unsettled. 
When  once  the  industrial  revolution  is  under  way,  there  is  no 
reason,  I  imagine,  to  doubt  that  Indians  will  raise  the  capital 
they  will  require  in  London.  But  can  we  be  so  certain  that  they 
will  invest  the  proceeds  of  those  loans  in  orders  to  English  manu- 
facturers ?  They  may  conceivably  lodge  their  orders  in  Germany 
or  America,  or  possibly  in  Japan.  The  future  is  in  our  own 
hands  ;  if  we  are  wise,  the  orders  will  come  here  ;  if  we  are 
unwise  they  will  assuredly  go  abroad.  And  it  is  because  we 
are  at  present,  at  least  to  my  thinking,  pursuing  the  unwise 
course  that  I  venture  to  invite  attention  to  this  point.  What, 
I  ask,  will  most  probably  guide  the  Indian  capitalist  of  the 
future  in  his  choice  of  the  firm  with  which  to  lodge  his  order  ? 
The  high  and  dry  doctrinaire  will  no  doubt  reply  that  he  will 
take  a  wide  survey  of  all  possible  sources  of  supply,  and  make 
his  choice  from  among  competing  tenders.  Perhaps  that  is  what 
he  ought  to  do,  but  in  order  to  do  it  effectually  he  would  have 
to  be  exceptionally  well  informed,  be  able  to  read  several  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  think  in  different  gauges  and  different 
terms  of  notation,  and  at  all  stages  be  guided  by  the  sole  thought 
of  his  own  interest.  Whether  so  wide  and  impartial  a  survey  of  the 
industries  of  the  world  would  always  lead  to  his  placing  his  orders 
in  this  country  I  am  not  competent  to  say.  But  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  Indian  will  act  with  such  inhuman  perspi- 
cuity. Men  are  not  made  that  way  ;  they  are  never  perfectly 
well  informed  nor  entirely  without  likes  and  dislikes.  The  Indian 
capitalist  or  the  expert  whom  the  capitalists  consult  will  most 
probably  act  as  you  or  I  should.  He  will  want  the  sort  of 
machinery  with  which  he  is  already  familiar,  he  will  want  to 
adapt  to  India  the  processes  of  manufacture  which  he  has  studied 
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abroad,  and  which  he  knows  how  to  work.  Even  if  the  process 
he  adopts  is  not  ideally  the  best,  he  will,  if  a  practical  man,  say 
that  it  is  the  best  for  him  because  he  understands  it  better  than 
any  other.  And,  being  human,  he  will  probably  go  to, the  manu- 
facturers with  whom  he  has  had  personal  relations  before  or 
with  whom  he  can  at  least  get  into  touch  through  mutual  friends. 
In  other  words,  the  Indian  will  place  his  order  among  the  people, 
and  in  the  country  where  he  has  had  his  training. 

Now  are  we  in  England  taking  care  that  the  future  captains 
of  Indian  industry  are  receiving  their  industrial  training  in  this 
country  ?  Certainly  not.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  shutting  the 
gates  of  all  our  workshops  upon  them  and  driving  them  against 
their  will  to  get  their  apprenticeship  abroad.  I  see  a  great 
many  Indian  students  in  this  country,  and  I  know  how 
hard,  how  practically  impossible  it  is  for  them  to  get  a 
practical  training  in  industry  here.  At  our  technical  colleges 
and  our  modern  universities  they  learn  a  certain  amount  of 
scientific  theory,  but  when  they  try  to  get  experience  of  its 
practical  application  in  a  workshop,  or  mill,  or  tannery,  which 
all  business  men  say  is  indispensable,  then  all  doors  are  shut 
against  them  here  ;  the  consequence  is  that  they  are  beginning 
to  look  abroad,  and  are  going  for  their  training  to  Germany, 
Japan  and  America. 

There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  saying  that  our  countrymen 
are  governed  by  an  unreasoning  prejudice  from  which  other 
men  are  free,  but  the  point  of  view,  the  commercial  policy,  is 
different.  English  firms,  not  unnaturally,  are  jealous  of  their 
trade  secrets,  and  they  fear  to  train  up  men  who  may  become 
their  competitors  in  the  future.  Abroad,  manufacturers  appear 
to  believe  that  these  dangers  are  counterbalanced  by  the  proba- 
bility that  Indians  trained  in  their  works  will  send  them  business 
when  they  return  to  their  own  country.  From  the  national  point 
of  view,  theirs  is  the  far-sighted  policy,  and  the  practice  of 
English  firms  appears  by  contrast  to  be  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.  A  particular  firm  may  possibly  gain  by  it,  but  the  effect 
of  the  English  practice  as  a  whole  is  disastrous,  for  it  drives  the 
Indian  business  of  the  future  into  the  hands  of  England's  com- 
mercial rivals.  So  as  to  be  perfectly  candid,  I  will  add  one  more 
remark.  I  confess  it  was  my  sympathy  with  Indian  students 
rather  than  my  anxiety  for  English  commerce  that  first  led  me 
to  consider  this  aspect  of  India's  industrial  revolution.  It  does 
seem  to  me  very  hard  lines  on  these  young  fellows  to  be  excluded 
from  all  opportunities  of  practical  training  ;  they  cannot  have 
them  in  their  own  country  because  none  as  yet  exist  there,  and 
when  they  come  here  they  are  not  allowed  to  learn.  Though  it  is 
not  the  result  of  a  deliberate  policy,  it  is  none  the  less  a  hardship, 
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and  one  which  I,  at  least,  would  like  to  remove.  But  even  if 
my  readers  do  not  think  as  I  do  about  Indian  students,  they  will, 
I  trust,  recognise  that  there  are  dangers  in  driving  them  abroad 
which  deserve  very  serious  consideration. 

I  would  sum  up  the  propositions  which  I  have  attempted 
to  deal  with  as  follows  : — 

(1)  There  is  evidence  that  the  archaic  methods  of  pro- 
duction in  India  will  at  no  distant  future  be  discarded  and 
their   place   taken   by   capitalist   industries   using   modern 
machinery  and  directed  by  trained  men  of  business. 

(2)  India    will,    with    borrowed    capital,    purchase    the 
equipment  of  these  industries  from  the  great  manufacturing 
countries  of  the  world. 

(3)  She  will  place  her  orders  for  that  equipment   with 
the  country  in  which  her  future  captains  of  industry  have 
been  trained. 

(4)  It  is  therefore  England's  interest  that  they  should 
be  trained  in  this  country. 

THEODORE  MORISON. 
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AUSTRALIA    IN    TIME    OF    WAR 

BY  P.  A.  W.  GISBORNE 

FROM  the  memorable  hour  when  Captain  Phillip  landed  at 
Botany  Bay  with  his  motley  band  of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  reluctant 
and,  in  the  main,  not  deeply  religious  exiles  from  their  native 
country,  to  that  in  which  these  lines  are  written,  Australia 
has  enjoyed  a  Golden  Age  of  peace.  Except  for  the  insignificant 
scuffle  between  a  handful  of  soldiers  and  a  mob  of  rebellious 
diggers  at  the  Eureka  Stockade,  sundry  skirmishes,  not  of  a  par- 
ticularly sanguinary  nature,  between  fugitive  bushrangers  and  the 
pursuing  guardians  of  the  law,  and  an  intermittent  but,  to  the 
white  combatants  at  least,  singularly  harmless  guerilla  warfare 
carried  on  along  the  advancing  frontiers  of  civilisation  between 
the  intrusive  pioneers  and  the  savages  they  dispossessed  of 
their  hunting  grounds,  no  martial  vibrations  have  hitherto 
disturbed  the  serene  atmosphere  of  the  island  continent. 

The  other  great  British  dominions  have  been  far  less  fortunate- 
Canadian  colonists  on  several  historic  occasions  have  had  to 
fight  for  their  lives  and  freedom  against  formidable  foes,  both 
civilised  and  barbarous.  In  South  Africa  the  clash  of  arms  has 
been  repeatedly  heard,  and  the  echoes  of  the  last  and  culminating 
conflict  have  scarcely  yet  died  away.  A  rapidly  increasing 
native  population  there,  too,  racially  unassimilable  and  covertly 
hostile  to  the  white  invaders,  threatens  the  latter  with  future 
perils  of  incalculable  gravity,  and  compels  them  to  stand  cease- 
lessly on  guard.  In  New  Zealand  the  call  to  arms  has  more  than 
once  been  heard,  and  the  native  Maoris,  now  happily  reconciled, 
proved  themselves  in  earlier  days  redoubtable  foes  to  the  aggres- 
sive strangers.  In  India  war  on  a  large  or  small  scale  has  been 
chronic  since  the  day  of  Plassey.  But  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  favoured  by  exceptional  circumstances,  has  been 
allowed  to  pass  its  youth  in  peace  ;  and  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  quarter,  thanks  to  the  British  Fleet  and  British  prestige, 
the  tempest  of  war  has  not  assailed  its  shores.  The  only  struggle 
waged  within  their  spacious  limits  has  been  against  the  forces  of 
Nature. 

But  a  stormy  manhood  not  infrequently  follows  a  tranquil 
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infancy  and  adolescence.  He  is  not  an  alarmist  who  ventures 
to  predict  that  Bellona  will  not  for  ever  treat  Australia  as  for- 
bidden ground,  a  land  where  her  furious  rites  may  never  be 
practised.  Both  geography  and  history  protest  against  the 
optimism  of  the  votary  of  peace.  Where  emptiness  and  con- 
gestion lie  in  close  proximity,  and  where  repulsion  is  artificially 
substituted  for  the  influence  of  attraction  naturally  exercised 
by  the  former  over  the  latter,  the  flint  and  steel  whose  collision 
at  any  time  may  cause  a  great  conflagration  are  to  be  found. 
A  handful  cannot  shut  its  doors  against  a  host  without  provoking 
sooner  or  later  an  attempt  to  gain  admission  by  force.  White 
Australia,  by  the  promulgation  of  its  Monroe  Doctrine,  has 
offered  a  formal  and  perpetual  challenge  to  Yellow  Asia.  Its 
acceptance  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  The  internal  convulsions 
now  afflicting  an  Empire  whose  subjects  are  numbered  by 
hundreds  of  millions  presage  a  later  external  aggressive  move- 
ment. The  one  is  the  historical  sequel  of  the  other.  France 
ran  amok  through  Europe  ere  the  maniacal  fury  killed  by  civil 
discord  subsided.  When  the  fabric  of  the  ancient  regime  fell, 
the  ruins  burst  into  flames  only  to  be  extinguished  by  streams 
of  blood.  The  Japanese  Renaissance  was  speedily  followed 
by  two  wars  of  foreign  conquest,  and  the  fermentation  produced 
by  domestic  revolution  and  awakened  national  ambitions  has 
not  yet  subsided.  The  world  ere  long  may  see  a  Power  arise  in 
Asia  far  more  formidable  even  than  Japan,  and  one  with  far 
deeper  injuries  to  avenge.  Elsewhere  disturbing  symptoms  are 
numerous.  All  Europe  is  in  arms,  and  naval  and  military 
preparations  proceed  with  redoubled  celerity.  And,  to  Australia, 
the  course  of  events  in  the  Mother  Country  herself — the  recent 
disturbance  of  the  constitutional  equipoise,  the  threatened 
disruption  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  triumph  of  ultra-demo- 
cracy, the  prevalence  of  industrial  unrest,  and  the  apparent 
growth  of  a  vicious  sentimentalism  hostile  to  naval  and  military 
efficiency — these  and  other  actual  or  possible  developments 
react  menacingly  on  Imperial  security,  and  render  it  by  no 
means  improbable  that,  ere  the  twentieth  century  shall  have  half 
run  its  course,  Australia  will  have  furnished  a  new  field  for  the 
activities  of  the  dread  goddess. 

The  time  seems  opportune,  then,  to  consider  the  possible  con- 
sequences to  the  Australian  Commonwealth  of  a  war  between 
the  British  Empire  and  some  formidable  foreign  Power,  or 
coalition  of  Powers.  Of  course,  it  may  be  premised  that,  so  long 
as  British  naval  supremacy  be  maintained,  Australia  will  have 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  contingency  contemplated  beyond  a  more 
or  less  serious  disturbance  of  commercial  and  industrial  con- 
ditions. No  matter  how  vigilant  the  watch  kept  by  Briti&h 
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cruisers,  the  risk  of  capture  of  ships  laden  with  merchandise 
by  stray  vessels  belonging  to  the  enemy  would  necessarily  restrict 
both  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  oversea  possessions. 
For  the  time  the  effects  of  such  restrictions  in  the  case  of  Australia 
would  not  be  altogether  harmful ;  for  the  partial  exclusion  of 
foreign  manufactures,  and  their  enhanced  cost,  would  greatly 
stimulate  the  home  manufacturing  industries,  while  costs  of 
living  would  be  reduced  by  the  partial  closing  of  foreign  markets 
against  Australian  meat,  butter,  flour,  wheat  and  other  neces- 
saries of  life.  There  would  be  no  danger  of  serious  invasion, 
though  possibly  an  isolated  seaport  here  and  there  might  be  raided 
by  an  enterprising  enemy,  and  indemnities  extorted.  But  a 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  such  a  Power  as  (say)  Austria- 
Hungary  or  Turkey,  were  it  conceivable,  would  not  make  the 
heads  of  even  the  most  timorous  Australians  turn  grey  with 
anxiety.  All  they  would  have  to  fear  would  be  taxes,  and  these 
they  have  certainly  been  trained  to  bear  by  their  provident 
rulers.  The  reflection,  also,  that  his  money  would  go  to  the 
support  of  fleets  and  armies  rather  than  that  of  pensioners  and 
politicians  would  afford  some  comfort  to  the  taxpayer.  Nothing 
further  need  be  said  on  this  aspect  of  the  subject.  The  hypothesis, 
therefore,  will  be  adopted  that,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  enemy 
has  obtained  the  command  of  the  sea  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  undertake  distant  offensive  operations,  and  it  will  also  be 
assumed  that  Australia  has  been  selected  as  the  object  of  serious 
attack. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that,  broadly  speaking,  in  such 
circumstances  the  problem  of  defence  to  the  Commonwealth 
would  be  of  a  dual  character.  If  an  Asiatic  Power  were  the 
enemy,  the  northern  portions  of  the  continent  would  be  princi- 
pally endangered  ;  if  the  attack  came  from  Europe  the  southern 
and  more  populous  and  wealthy  districts  would  probably  be 
assailed.  In  the  first  case,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  enemy 
would  enjoy  a  walk-over.  It  were  as  easy  for  Belgium  single- 
handed  to  defend  her  great  African  dependency  against  either 
Germany  or  Great  Britain  as  for  the  Commonwealth,  left  to  its 
own  resources,  to  hold  the  Northern  Territory  against  Japan. 
Turkey's  present  rather  embarrassing  task  of  vindicating  her 
claim  to  Tripoli  against  Italian  pretensions  were  a  mere  trifle 
compared  with  that  which  would  confront  the  Commonwealth 
Government  should  a  Japanese  or  Chinese  army,  covered  by  a 
powerful  squadron  land  on  any  part  of  the  Australian  coast  north 
of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  enemy  might  help  himself  to 
what  territory  he  pleased,  and,  very  possibly,  might  require  the 
unlucky  people  he  despoiled  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  process  of 
spoliation  by  blocking  their  chief  seaports  and  cutting  their 
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sea  communications  with  the  outer  world.  The  prime  object 
of  an  Oriental  nation  in  attacking  Australia  would  be  the  obtaining 
of  land  for  colonisation  purposes.  Its  armies  and  fleets  would 
be  followed  by  even  more  formidable  hosts  of  colonists,  before 
whom  the  few  white  inhabitants  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw. 
The  continent  would  then  be  divided  between  two  races  of 
distinct  colours,  religions  and  civilisations  ;  and  probably  a  long 
course  of  devastating  wars  would  follow  to  decide  the  question 
as  to  which  should  ultimately  hold  Australian  hegemony. 

Disregarding  Asia  as  a  possible  foe  to  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  near  future  (though  ultimately  Australia  must  expect  the 
most  dangerous  attack  from  that  quarter),  the  case  will  be 
considered  where  the  assailant  was  a  European  Power.  The 
enemy's  objective  would  probably  then  be,  not  the  tropical,  but 
those  temperate  and  comparatively  thickly  populated  portions 
of  Australia,  which  would  furnish  the  most  immediately  desirable 
spoils  of  victory.  Were  the  attack  successful,  the  result  to  the 
vanquished  would  be,  not  territorial  dispossession,  but  only 
political  subjection,  accompanied  at  the  time  certainly  by  heavy 
material  loss.  The  period  of  vassalage,  however,  would  be  but 
short,  and  in  the  end,  by  the  infusion  of  fresh  blood  and  an  awaken- 
ing of  the  national  spirit,  Australia  would  become  stronger  than 
she  was  before.  We  know  what  the  Norman  Conquest  did  for 
England,  how  it  made  an  isolated  community  a  great  European 
Power,  and  brought,  among  others,  the  country  that  had  conquered 
it  under  its  own  domination.  The  results  of  a  foreign  conquest 
of  Australia  might  prove  somewhat  analogous.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  axiomatic  that  no  country  can  permanently  hold  a 
continent.  To  a  European  nation  victory  in  the  Antipodes, 
though  attended  by  momentary  gain,  would  probably  in  the 
end  prove  as  unprofitable  as  the  triumphs  of  the  hero  of 
Epirus.  The  ultimate  advantage  would  rest  with  the  defeated. 

Assuming  the  sea  to  be  clear  of  Imperial  warships,  the  com- 
mander of  a  hostile  armada  directed  against  Australia  would 
naturally  first  destroy  or  imprison  in  harbour  the  few  vessels 
possessed  by  the  Commonwealth,  that  might  give  him  trouble. 
His  cruisers  distributed  along  the  coast  so  as  to  command  the 
chief  sea  approaches  would  enforce  a  strict  blockade,  and 
the  entrance  to  each  important  harbour  would  be  carefully 
watched.  To  provide  bases  for  further  operations  suitable  places 
such  as  Albany,  Fremantle  and  Hobart  would  be  occupied  and 
strongly  held.  Here  and  there,  perhaps,  small  bodies  of  troops 
might  be  landed  to  destroy  the  railway  and  telegraph  lines  near 
the  coast,  so  as  to  impede  as  much  as  possible  the  mobilisation  of 
the  defending  forces,  and  prevent  the  transport  of  necessary 
supplies.  After  these  preliminary  operations  had  been  completed 
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the  main  body  of  the  enemy  would  very  probably  be  concentrated 
near  Newcastle,  and  a  determined  effort  made  to  capture  that 
place  and  to  land  the  army  intended  for  the  principal  operations 
as  near  Sydney  as  possible.  To  distract  the  attention  of  the 
defenders,  and  to  divide  their  forces,  no  doubt  false  attacks  would 
concurrently  be  made  in  other  quarters,  such  diversions  being 
easy  to  the  assailants  having  command  of  the  sea,  while  the  de- 
fending troops,  scanty  in  numbers,  and  with  an  enormous  coast 
line  to  defend,  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Should  the 
enemy  succeed  in  destroying  the  bridge  over  the  Hawkesbury 
River,  and  thus  breaking  communications  between  the  capital 
of  New  South  Wales  and  the  second  city  of  the  State,  he  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  making  himself  the  master  of  the  great  port 
which  controls  the  coalfield  of  the  lower  Hunter  basin.  He  would 
then  also  have  at  his  command  ample  supplies  of  coal  for  his  fleet, 
and  a  convenient  base  from  which  to  assail  the  defending  army. 
The  decisive  battle  would  probably  be  fought  somewhere  between 
Sydney  and  Newcastle  ;  and  should  victory  rest  with  the  invading 
forces,  the  capitulation  of  the  former  city  would  necessarily 
follow.  On  the  other  hand,  a  severe  repulse  would  enable  the 
Australian  troops  to  gather  in  sufficient  force  to  drive  the  beaten 
army  northwards,  and  perhaps  compel  its  re-embarkation. 

While  the  main  army  of  the  invaders  was  threatening  Sydney 
from  the  north,  however,  it  might  be  expected  that  other  attacks 
would  be  made,  or  threatened,  from  different  quarters,  in  particu- 
lar Botany  Bay.  A  bombardment  of  the  city  by  long-range  guns 
from  the  sea  would  cover  these  movements  and  increase  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  defending  forces  would  have  to  contend. 
As  things  are  now,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  a  land  force  consisting 
of,  say,  30,000  good  troops  under  a  capable  commander,  supported 
by  a  powerful  fleet,  would  fail  if  a  resolute  attempt  were  made  to 
capture  Newcastle  and  Sydney.  And  supposing  these  places 
taken,  their  resources  would  furnish  the  victorious  fleet  and  army 
with  the  means  to  make  a  combined  attack  on  Melbourne,  if ,  indeed, 
the  successes  already  gained  did  not  induce  on  the  part  of  the 
Commonwealth  Government  the  offer  of  acceptable  terms  of  peace. 

Great  cities,  it  is  notorious,  offer  extremely  vulnerable  points  to 
an  enemy's  blows.  The  larger  they  are  the  less  are  they  de- 
fensible, for  the  greater  the  difficulty  in  time  of  war  of  ensuring  a 
sufficient  supply  of  provisions  for  their  inhabitants,  the  more 
extensive  the  lines  of  fortification  necessary  to  their  defence,  and 
the  greater  the  consequent  risk  that  a  weak  spot  may  be  discovered 
by  the  enemy  through  which  ingress  may  be  obtained.  More- 
over, multitudes  of  human  beings  confined  within  a  limited  space, 
apart  from  the  risks  of  pestilence  and  famine  attendant  on  war, 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  outbreaks  of  unreasoning  panic.  A  mob 
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swayed  by  fear  or  passion  is  a  mere  wild  beast,  without  mind, 
manners  or  morals,  more  dangerous  to  its  keepers  than  any  other. 
It  constitutes  an  enemy  inside  the  gates  far  more  formidable  than 
any  outside.  The  outburst  of  mob  hysteria  that  would  probably 
signalise  in  Sydney  or  Melbourne  the  approach  of  a  hostile  army, 
and  the  spread  perhaps  of  exaggerated  or  false  tidings  of  reverses, 
might  over-tax  the  resources  of  the  Government  to  restrain, 
supposing,  as  most  likely  would  be  the  case,  every  available 
soldier  had  been  hurried  off  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Thus  all  the 
courage  and  patriotism  of  the  armed  defenders  of  the  country 
bravely  fighting  in  front  might  be  rendered  futile  by  terrorising 
influences  brought  to  bear  on  a  perhaps  pusillanimous  Govern- 
ment by  a  cowardly,  panic-stricken  rabble  behind.  The  city  is 
not  the  home  of  chivalry,  "  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and 
heroic  enterprise."  It  is  rather  the  hot-bed  of  physical  and  moral 
degeneracy,  political  corruption  and  lawlessness.  It  is  an  element 
of  social  unrest  in  time  of  peace,  of  danger  in  time  of  war.  Con- 
taining as  they  do  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  entire  population, 
and  probably  more  than  one-half  the  mobile  wealth  of  Australia, 
the  two  chief  cities  of  the  continent,  practically  undefended  as 
they  are,  would  necessarily  invite  attack  on  the  part  of  an  enter- 
prising enemy.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  resistance  could  be  prolonged 
after  their  capture.  They  are  the  nerve  centres  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  chief  seats  of  its  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial 
activities.  They  are  by  far  the  principal  sea-ports,  and  they 
control  the  main  continental  railway  systems.  Lord  Kitchener, 
in  his  late  report  on  Australian  naval  defences,  pointedly  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Australian  railways  have  been  so 
constructed  that  in  time  of  war  they  would  assist  the  enemy 
rather  than  the  defending  forces.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
New  South  Wales,  of  whose  lines  Sydney  is  the  great  point  of 
convergence.  The  complete  isolation  of  Queensland  and  South 
Australia  from  the  central  States  would  follow  the  occupation  of 
the  capitals  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  by  hostile  forces  ; 
and  the  latter,  besides  the  advantages  already  enumerated,  would 
enjoy  others  of  a  strategic  kind  that  would  enormously  strengthen 
their  position. 

The  capture  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne  by  an  invading  army 
would  probably  be  followed  by  results  in  the  case  of  Australia 
similar  to  those  that  attended  the  capitulation  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  in  the  case  of  Canada  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Re- 
sistance could  hardly  be  protracted  for  any  length  of  time.  Cer- 
tainly, assuming  its  continuance,  the  hostile  commander,  unless 
singularly  imprudent,  would  not  imitate  the  example  of  Darius, 
Cambyses  or  Burgoyne,  by  advancing  in  force  into  the  hinterland. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  court  grave,  perhaps  fatal,  disaster.  It  may 
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be  said  of  a  great  part  of  the  interior  of  Australia,  as  was  said  of 
that  of  Spain  by  a  sagacious  French  king,  that  a  large  invading 
force  would  be  starved,  while  a  small  one  would  be  beaten.  A 
few  lightly  equipped  columns  might  be  sent  out  from  time  to  time 
for  scouting  and  foraging  purposes  ;  but  should  any  more  serious 
fighting  have  to  be  done,  it  would  be  to  the  obvious  interest  of  the 
invading  army  to  fight  as  near  its  base  as  possible,  within  reach  of 
the  covering  fleet,  and  on  ground  with  which  it  was  thoroughly 
familiar.  The  mere  blockade  of  the  coasts  would  soon  reduce  the 
defenders  to  intolerable  distress.  The  Government  would  lose 
the  customs  duties  on  which  it  mainly  depended  for  revenue. 
There  would  be  a  lack  of  powder  and  the  most  elementary  require- 
ments of  war. 

Deprivation,  in  a  large  degree,  of  all  commodities  formerly 
obtained  from  outside  sources,  such  as  clothing  requisites,  tobacco, 
tea,  coffee,  kerosine,  hardware,  alcoholic  liquors,  etc.  (the  supply 
of  goods   manufactured   at   home   would   also   be  cut  off  when 
the   cities  in   which   are   centred  nearly   all  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  Australia  were  held  by  the  enemy),  would  in  itself 
bring  great  pressure  to  bear  in  the  direction  of  compelling  sub- 
mission.    The  embarrassment  and  loss  suffered  by  the  seceding 
Southern  States  during  the  American  Civil  War,  when  the  Federal 
fleet  had  established  a  strict  blockade  of  their  ports,  would  be  felt 
in  an  intensified  degree  by  the  people  of  Australia  under  similar 
conditions.     Instead  of  a  cotton  and  tobacco  glut,  there  would  be 
a  wool  and  wheat  glut.     The  position  would  be  that  of  England 
with  an  enemy  in  command  of  the  adjacent  seas,  exactly  reversed. 
In  the  one  case,  there  would  be  a  superfluity  of  the  necessaries, 
and  a  lack  of  the  comforts,  of  life  ;    in  the  other  luxuries  would 
abound  and  necessaries  be  wanting.     Certainly  the    Australian 
without  boots  and  beer  would  be  better  off  than  the  Englishman 
without  bread  and  meat  ;   but  accustomed  as  even  the  humblest 
manual  worker  in  the  Antipodes  is  to  conditions  of  living  which 
must  seem  luxurious  to  the  best  paid  representatives  of  his  class 
in  Europe,  he  would  scarcely  tolerate  long  a  return  to  the  simple 
Me   in   all  its   austerity.     Full   ovens  and  fleshpots  would  not 
compensate  him  for  scanty  garments,  enforced  abstinence  from 
tobacco    and    liquid    stimulants,    and    numberless  other    small 
privations.     To  highly  civilised,  pleasure-loving  peoples,  the  loss 
of  their  accustomed  comforts  is  almost  as  serious  a  hardship  as 
want  of  the  very  necessaries  of  life.     No  doubt  such  privations 
alone  would  not  induce  Australians  to  submit  to  an  enemy,  but 
when  in  addition  there  was  a  dearth  of  munitions  of  war,  and 
resistance  could  only  be  prolonged  by  the  use  of  fists  and  cudgels, 
the  most  stubborn  patriot  would  probably  admit  the  advisability 
of  accepting  any  reasonable  terms. 
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Cheerful  optimists  in  the  Commonwealth  will,  of  course, 
wave  aside  as  impossibilities  the  contingencies  just  outlined. 
They  rely  on  distance  and  the  invincibility  of  the  British  Fleet 
for  immunity  from  European  attack.  Not  a  few,  infected  with 
that  "  valour  of  ignorance  "  which  a  distinguished  American 
writer  lately  took  for  his  theme,  boldly  declare  that  Australia 
even  now  could  hold  her  own  fairly  well  against  any  possible 
aggressor.  They  admit,  certainly,  helplessness  to  defend  the 
northern  and  western  shores  of  the  continent  without  the  support 
of  the  Mother  Country,  but  they  believe  that  the  stretch  of  coast 
extending  from  Spencer  Gulf  to  Moreton  Bay  could  be  guarded 
against  hostile  occupation.  The  material  basis  for  this  confidence 
will  be  briefly  examined  later.  As  regards  distance,  this,  we 
know,  counts  now  for  but  little  at  sea.  Insular  countries  are 
separated  from  others  not  by  miles  but  by  days  or  hours.  The 
progress  of  naval  science  has  rendered  it  an  easier  operation  to 
transport  an  army  corps  ten  thousand  miles  by  sea  than  across 
a  hundred  miles  of  difficult  country  by  land.  Once  troops  are 
safely  embarked,  and  the  seas  have  been  cleared  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  it  matters  comparatively  little  how  remote  may  be  their 
destination. 

Calculations  in  regard  to  speed  of  movement  and  date  of 
arrival  can  now  be  made  with  almost  mathematical  precision. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  Rojdestvensky  and  his  associates  safely  con- 
ducted a  fleet  of  fifty-two  vessels  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Sea  of 
Japan  without  the  loss  of  a  single  ship,  much  of  the  coaling 
and  revictualling  having  to  be  done  at  sea.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary however,  to  observe  that  Australia's  possible  enemy  might, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  expedition,  find  certain  Powers 
singularly  indulgent  in  their  construction  of  the  naval  laws  of 
neutrality.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  when  we  consider  the 
vast  development  of  the  art  of  maritime  transport  that  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  century,  that  Australia  to-day,  in 
a  naval  and  military  sense,  is  as  near  to  Western  Europe  as 
Great  Britain  was  to  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
and  far  nearer  than  she  was  to  America  at  the  time  of  the  War 
of  American  Independence. 

Apart  from  increased  speed  of  movement  and  capacity, 
the  modern  fleet  has  this  further  great  advantage  over  its  pre- 
decessor a  century  ago.  It  is  not  liable  to  complete  dispersion, 
as  well  as  delay,  through  unfavourable  weather  conditions. 
Instead,  very  possibly,  of  straggling  into  the  port  of  destination 
in  ones  and  twos  during  a  period,  perhaps,  extending  over  weeks, 
the  laggards  not  improbably  containing  stores  without  which 
the  troops  carried  by  the  vessels  that  arrived  first  could  make  no 
forward  movement,  and  could  only  look  on  while  the  enemy, 
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apprised  of  the  coming  danger,  was  making  preparations  to  meet 
it,  the  vessels  of  a  modern  fleet,  save  in  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, reach  their  objective  simultaneously  at  the  calculated 
hour.  ^Eolus  has  been  enslaved  by  Vulcan,  and  the  whole  forces 
of  the  latter  are  now  at  the  disposal  of  man.  A  modern  William 
the  Conqueror  need  not  wait  for  weeks  before  the  winds  permit 
him  to  cross  a  few  miles  of  water.  The  strategist  has  in  these 
days  as  free  a  hand  at  sea  as  on  land  ;  and,  so  far  as  natural 
obstacles  are  concerned,  the  transport  of  an  army  across  an 
ocean  is  now  an  easier  operation  than  was  that  of  conveying 
it  across  a  strait  a  hundred  years  ago.  When  we  consider 
Japan's  recent  achievements  in  transporting  vast  armies  to 
Manchuria,  Great  Britain's  success  in  the  safe  and  rapid  con- 
veyance of  large  bodies  of  troops  to  South  Africa  during  the 
Boer  War,  and  observe  the  ease  with  which  Italy  at  the  present 
time  is  landing  and  maintaining  very  considerable  forces  in 
Tripoli,  the  feasibility  of  sending  a  powerful  Armada  from 
Europe  to  Australia  can  hardly  be  denied. 

A  possibility,  repugnant  indeed  to  the  patriotic  mind  but 
nevertheless  by  no  means  to  be  disregarded,  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  in  considering  Australia's  position  in  time  of  war. 
Obviously  the  Empire's  foe  would  first  strike  at  the  Empire's 
heart.  If  repelled  from  the  shores  of  the  Mother  Country,  and 
defeated  on  the  seas,  he  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  inflict  any 
serious  injury  on  any  British  possession  abroad.  But  supposing 
that  Great  Britain  suffered  the  calamity  of  a  decisive  naval 
defeat,  followed  either  by  a  successful  invasion,  or  by  a  blockade 
of  her  coasts  which  would  finally  compel  submission  by  famine, 
the  victorious  foe  would  probably  insist,  not  only  on  the  cession 
of  several  valuable  coaling  stations  abroad,  but  also  on  the 
surrender  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  British  Navy,  as  well 
as  captured  merchant  vessels.  The  sword  wrested  from  the 
parent  would  then  be  turned  against  the  children,  if,  as  in  the 
circumstances  would  be  most  probable,  the  latter  should  decline 
to  ratify  some  of  the  conditions  of  peace  injuriously  affecting 
themselves  imposed  on  the  Mother  Country  by  the  triumphant  foe. 

But  space,  superficial  as  well  as  lineal,  is  regarded  by  certain 
simple  minds  as  ensuring  invulnerability.  With  some  confusion 
of  the  sciences  of  'geography,  history,  and  war,  they  argue  that 
a  country  is  safe  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The  problem,  as 
disciples  of  this  school  see  it,  may  thus  be  stated.  If  it  lately 
took  Great  Britain  two  years  and  required  the  employment  of 
about  400,000  men  and  the  expenditure  of  some  £250,000,000 
in  money  to  reduce  200,000  square  miles  of  country  in  Africa, 
what  length  of  time,  how  much  money,  and  how  many  men 
would  be  needed  to  conquer  3,000,000  square  miles  in  Australia  ? 
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Working  out  the  problem  by  unitary  methods,  we  should  certainly 
arrive  at  some  astonishing  results.  But  war  does  not  acknowledge 
obedience  to  arithmetic.  It  is  easy  to  find  many  examples  to 
show  that  regions  of  enormous  magnitude,  both  populous  and 
comparatively  unpeopled,  have  been  conquered  with  ease  and 
expedition — Alexander  the  Great's  conquest  of  Persia,  the 
subjugation  successively  of  China  and  Russia  by  the  Tartars, 
the  Arab  conquest  of  lands  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
to  the  frontiers  of  India,  the  absorption  of  Siberia  by  Russia, 
and  of  vast  regions  in  both  divisions  of  the  American  continent 
by  England  and  Spain —  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  historical 
instances  that  refute  the  allusion  referred  to.  Cases  might  even 
be  cited  to  support  an  exactly  contrary  thesis.  The  successful 
defiance  of  Persia  by  Greece,  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  Monte- 
negro, and  of  the  States  of  Central  Europe  by  Switzerland, 
shows  that,  under  certain  conditions,  countries  entirely  insig- 
nificant in  size  and  population  are  capable  of  holding  their  own 
against  the  most  formidable  adversaries.  The  human  factor, 
of  course,  counts  for  most  in  estimating  the  defensive  capacity 
of  a  country  ;  eliminating  that,  its  accessibility  and  convenience 
for  the  conducting  of  military  operations  are  matters  of  crucial 
importance. 

Necessarily,  too,  the  concentration  of  a  large  part  of  the 
population  in  one  or  two  large  cities  gives  an  enemy  a  great 
advantage.  The  average  townsman  has  not  the  innate  martial 
quality  of  the  countryman,  and  every  great  metropolis  presents 
a  peculiarly  vulnerable  point  for  the  invader  to  strike  at. 
He  is  spared  the  trouble  of  hunting  elusive,  nimble  adversaries 
over  unknown  country,  exhausting  in  the  process  his  own  forces, 
and  doing  but  little  harm  to  his  opponents.  A  single  blow, 
manfully  struck,  may  prove  mortal ;  and  the  capitulation  of  a 
single  city  mean  the  downfall  of  a  State.  What  Babylon  and 
Nineveh  were  to  ancient  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  threaten  to  become  to  Australia — unprofitable  excres- 
cences in  time  of  peace,  and  sources  of  grave  danger  in  time  of 
war.  There  is  no  more  urgent  duty  before  Australian  legislators 
than  that  of  adopting  effective  measures  for  checking  the  inordi- 
nate growth  of  the  cities,  and  increasing  the  settlement  of  the 
country.  Safety  demands  these,  apart  from  weighty  economic 
and  political  considerations. 

The  critical  period  for  the  Commonwealth,  so  far  as  danger 
to  its  integrity  resulting  from  European  attack  only  is  concerned, 
will  extend  for  a  space  of  from  eight  to  ten  years  from  the  present 
time.  By  the  end  of  the  first  decade  the  first  naval  unit,  consisting 
of  one  armoured  cruiser,  three  protected  cruisers,  eight  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers,  and  three  submarines,  will  have  been  completed. 
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and  the  second  will  be  almost,  it  not  quite,  ready  for  service. 
An  efficient  and  fairly  strong  naval  reserve  will  also  have  been 
established  to  feed  the  crews  of  the  fighting  ships.  On  land, 
the  senior  and  junior  cadets,  approximately  130,000  in  number, 
now  undergoing  training,  will  have  been  converted  into  efficient 
soldiers,  and  a  large  contingent  of  later  recruits  will  also  be  able 
to  take  the  field.  Eight  years  hence,  it  is  officially  estimated, 
the  Commonwealth  will  possess  an  effective  army  of  defence 
numbering  not  less  than  206,000  thoroughly  trained  men.  There 
will  also  by  that  time  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  trained  officers, 
and  an  abundance  of  war  material  produced  by  Australian 
factories.  Should  Europe  leave  the  Commonwealth  alone 
during  the  intervening  years  of  military  and  naval  immaturity 
the  Australian,  at  the  end  of  the  short  period  mentioned,  may 
rest  tranquil  in  the  assurance  that  nothing  more  need  be  feared 
from  that  quarter.  The  northern  peril,  however,  will  remain,  and 
to  meet  it  for  generations  to  come  there  must  be  unremitting 
preparations  and  vigilance. 

But  while  Australia  with  somewhat  airy  confidence  is  waiting 
for  her  coat  of  mail  to  be  fashioned,  she  is  perhaps  inclined  to 
overlook  the  possibility  that  some  foreign  nation  may  not  be 
sufficiently  chivalrous  to  leave  her  unmolested  until  the  work  is 
completed.  Let  us  glance  at  the  present  position.  The  immediate 
naval  strength  of  the  Commonwealth,  apart  from  the  Empire,  is 
entirely  negligible.  There  are  no  sea  defences  worth  mentioning. 
On  land,  according  to  the  figures  given  in  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Commonwealth  Year  Book,  there  were  on  the  30th  June,  1910, 
but  23,509  men  of  all  ranks  and  arms  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  military  service.  Of  the  21,359  included  in  this  number  who 
belonged  to  the  militia  and  volunteer  force,  only  16,823  were 
classed  as  efficient.  Of  the  remaining  arms  the  field  and  garrison 
artillery  numbered  less  than  3,500  men,  a  force  grotesquely 
inadequate  to  provide  for  a  single  large  town,  if  seriously  attacked. 
Artillery  cannot  be  improvised  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  the 
weakness  of  this  branch  of  the  Commonwealth  military  service 
is  peculiarly  dangerous.  Deficiencies  in  regard  to  means  of  trans- 
port, and  particularly  in  connection  with  the  supply  of  munitions 
of  war,  also  exist.  Men,  certainly,  could  be  had  in  abundance  if, 
at  a  grave  crisis,  the  Commonwealth  Government  chose  to 
exercise  the  power  it  possesses  under  the  Defence  Act,  to  order  a 
general  levee  en  masse  of  the  able-bodied  male  population  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  60.  So  desperate  a  measure  might  cause  the 
enemy  a  certain  amount  of  inconvenience  by  wasting  his  ammuni- 
tion, fatiguing  his  cavalry,  and  overcrowding  his  prisons,  but  he 
would  scarcely  fly  in  terror  at  the  approach  of  a  host  of  unarmed, 
untrained  patriots.  The  somewhat  mediaeval  expedient  of  a 
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general  call  to  arms,  in  the  case  of  Australia  at  least,  may  be 
dismissed  as  futile. 

To  avoid  an  interregnum  of  military  impotence  between  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  compulsory  service,  limited  in  its 
application  so  far  to  very  youthful  citizens,  and  the  attainment 
of  practical  efficiency,  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  the  scope 
of  the  existing  Act  should  be  considerably  widened.  Why  should 
the  schoolboy  be  compelled  to  attend  drill  while  his  elder  brother 
is  allowed  to  spend  his  ample  leisure  bawling  on  the  football  field  or 
brawling  in.  the  streets  ?  Political  expediency,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
furnishes  the  only  answer.  Australian  democracy  has  not  yet 
attained  completeness  by  the  adoption  of  boyhood — and  girlhood 
— suffrage.  The  school-boy  therefore  can  be  ignored  by  the 
politician  ;  but  the  feelings  of  the  enfranchised  larrikin  must  be 
respected,  for  he  counts  for  a  good  deal  at  each  general  election, 
and  he  likes  to  amuse  himself  in  his  own  way.  Setting  con- 
siderations of  a  political  nature  aside,  the  good  results  that  would 
follow  the  compulsory  enrolment  of  some  thousands  of  the  half- 
wild,  turbulent  youths,  whose  unmelodious  voices  and  uncultured 
manners  bespeak  an  imperfect  civilisation,  and  their  trans- 
formation into  efficient  members  of  a  force  intended  primarily  for 
garrison  duty,  are  very  evident.  Both  physical  and  moral 
improvement  would  follow  a  course  of  wholesome  discipline. 
The  fine  soldierly  qualities  latent  in  many  of  the  knights-errant 
of  the  streets  would  be  developed,  and  the  substitution  in  their 
case  of  the  drill-shed  and  rifle-range  as  places  of  resort  for  the 
public-house  and  the  cricket  ground,  would  be  alike  conducive  to 
domestic  tranquillity  and  public  safety.  The  drill  sergeant  is  a 
very  successful  social  reformer,  and  his  services  are  much  needed 
in  most  of  the  large  Australian  towns.  He  teaches  that  obedience 
on  which  is  founded  both  self-respect  and  respect  for  law  ;  all  the 
virtues,  in  short,  which  are  summed  up  by  the  familiar  word  duty, 
whose  full  meaning  is  as  yet  unknown  to  large  numbers  of  the 
younger  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  a  mere  platitude  to  affirm  that  there  are  times  when 
nations  become  sick  with  peace  and  prosperity  and  when,  to 
restore  moral  health,  the  experience  of  adversity  is  needed.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  is  nearing,  if  it  has  not  already 
reached,  that  stage.  The  growing  class  discord  directly 
encouraged  by  recent  legislation  threatens,  unless  those  now 
unprofitably  engaged  in  continual  bickerings  be  compelled  to  unite 
in  presence  of  a  common  danger,  even  to  break  out  eventually  in 
open  violence.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  war  at  an  early 
date  against  a  foreign  enemy  might  spare  Australia  later  the  far 
worse  calamity  of  civil  war,  and  render  real  and  lasting  the  union 
between  its  inhabitants  which  is  now  but  temporary  and  artificial. 
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The  immediate  political  result  of  a  serious  war  in  the  case  of  the 
Commonwealth  would  probably  be  the  dissolution  of  the  existing 
federation.  Few  intelligent  Australians  outside  the  well-filled 
ranks  of  professional  politicians  and  bureaucrats  whom  the  Federal 
Constitution  created  and  enriched,  would  regret  such  an  event. 

The  union  consummated  eleven  years  ago  has  bitterly  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  those  persons  who  then  regarded  it  as  the 
dawn  of  a  truly  national  life.  The  apprehensions  of  those  who  per- 
ceived in  the  Constitution  Act  provisions  fatal  to  permanence,  and 
antagonistic  to  the  first  principles  of  justice  and  freedom,  have 
been  but  too  fully  confirmed.  That  Constitution,  framed  by 
worshippers,  more  or  less  sincere,  of  the  fetish  of  universal  suffrage, 
has  afflicted  Australia  with  all  the  ills  inseparable  from  class 
government  in  its  most  repulsive  form.  It  has  established,  not 
the  rule  of  the  people,  but  the  rule  of  an  organised  and  self-seeking 
proletariat  through  its  appointed  delegates.  It  has  made  the 
Statute  Book  an  instrument  for  the  gratification  of  cupidity  and 
class  jealousy,  and  has  sowed  discord  far  and  wide.  By  inverting 
the  social  pyramid  and  placing  the  base  uppermost  it  has  endan- 
gered the  general  stability,  and  caused  perilous  oscillations  of 
public  feeling.  In  a  word,  the  Commonwealth  Constitution,  by 
its  inherent  defects,  has  substituted  for  the  rule  of  the  politically 
fit,  that  of  the  politically  unfit.  Deplorable  results  have  followed 
the  repeated  defiance  of  the  ordinary  economic  laws.  The  most 
optimistic  democrat  can  hardly  contend  that  the  occurrence  of  no 
fewer  than  ninety  serious  strikes  among  4J  millions  of  people 
within  a  space  of  twelve  months  is  a  symptom  of  industrial  health. 

The  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  people  of  Australia 
will  realise  that  conditions  under  which  quite  recently  the  shipping 
trade  of  the  chief  port  of  the  continent  was  completely  paralysed 
for  more  than  a  week  through  the  action  of  less  than  a  couple  of 
hundred  roughs  need  drastic  alteration.  At  the  worst,  martial 
law  is  better  than  mob  law.  The  rule  of  the  military  dictator 
is  a  blessing  to  a  country  compared  with  the  capricious  and 
unintelligent  despotism  of  demagogues.  The  tyranny  of  ignorance 
is  alike  the  most  oppressive  and  the  most  contemptible  of  all 
tyrannies.  In  Australia  it  has  led  to  the  repetition  in  new  forms 
and  under  new  names  of  many  of  the  old  abuses.  Malignant 
growths  have  appeared,  such  as  the  Parliamentary  caucus  and  the 
party  pledge,  fatal  in  their  joint  operation  to  legislative  honour 
and  independence,  and  subversive  of  the  first  principles  of  real 
representative  government ;  professionalism  in  politics,  which  is 
attended  by  all  the  venality  that  attends  professionalism  in  sport  ; 
preference  to  unionists,  which  is  but  indirect  bribery  ;  a  pension 
system  that  threatens  general  demoralisation  as  well  as  financial 
depletion  ;  an  industrial  Star  Chamber,  miscalled  Arbitration 
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Court,  which  has  become  but  the  judicial  engine  of  Labour- 
Socialism  in  its  attack  on  the  established  rights  of  property.  All 
these  need  the  application  of  the  surgeon's  knife  in  the  form, 
failing  other  means,  of  the  enemy's  sword.  The  temporary 
dissolution,  even  by  external  force,  of  the  present  union  among  the 
Australian  States  might  prove  an  ultimate  blessing ;  for,  warned 
by  the  errors  of  their  predecessors,  the  constructors  of  the  future 
Federal  edifice  would  plan  more  wisely  and  build  more  truly. 

But  the  moral  results  of  war  in  a  serious  form  to  Australia 
would  be  more  beneficial  even  than  the  political.  While  it  might 
destroy  for  a  time  political  union  it  would  restore  social  union. 
It  would  apply  the  one  sure  test  to  individual  character,  revealing 
both  weakness  and  strength.  In  the  presence  of  danger,  Capital 
and  Labour  would  be  compelled  to  cease  their  insensate  strife 
and  shake  hands.  The  working  man  would  learn  to  regard  his 
employer,  not  as  an  exploiter  and  tyrant,  but  as  an  ally  and 
fellow-citizen.  Popular  idols  of  clay,  too,  would  be  cast  down. 
When  Demos  saw  his  former  flatterers  and  deluders  disappearing 
into  cellars,  or  hastily  embarking  with  well-filled  pockets  for 
America  on  the  approach  of  danger,  he  would  turn  for  deliverance 
to  the  real  ability  and  patriotism  whose  services  he  had  formerly 
rejected.  The  ostracism  of  Aristides  would  at  last  be  revoked. 
A  true  national  spirit  and  sense  of  common  responsibility  would 
come  into  being.  The  appearance  of  the  stern  figure  of  Mars 
would  exorcise  the  evil  spirits  of  greed,  jealousy,  love  of  pleasure 
and  sloth  by  which  the  Australian  people,  like  all  other  com- 
munities spoilt  by  prosperity,  have  become  possessed.  Above 
all,  the  cry  of  menaced  freedom  would  awake  the  patriotism 
that  now  lies  dormant.  That  fervour  of  country- worship  which 
animates  the  Swiss  and  the  Bulgarian  peasant — all  peoples,  indeed, 
who  have  suffered  oppression  and  fought  for  freedom — is  as  yet, 
as  an  active  force,  unknown  in  Australia.  What  is  grotesquely 
enough  called  there  by  that  sacred  name  is  one-half  selfishness 
and  the  other  arrogance.  War  teaches  the  value  of  freedom  and 
the  virtue  of  self-sacrifice  ;  it  exalts  and  extends  the  love  of  the 
individual  for  the  family  till  it  becomes  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  that  family  of  families  we  call  the  Nation.  In  Australia  the 
foreign  enemy  will  be  the  domestic  peacemaker,  and  the  stern 
teacher  of  those  higher  virtues  without  which  true  national 
greatness  can  never  be  attained. 

To  discuss  war  in  its  strictly  ethical  aspects  were  futile. 
One  might  as  well  discuss  the  ethics  of  famine  and  pestilence. 
But  this  at  least  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence — of  the  dread 
triad  constituting  Nature's  chief  instrument  for  the  necessary 
limitation  of  human  increase,  war  is  the  most  merciful  member. 
The  peace  doctrines  we  hear  so  often  to-day  are  not  new.  They 
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were  old  in  the  times  of  the  Emperor  Honorius  ;  and  the  more 
decadent  the  country  in  which  they  are  propounded,  the  greater 
the  number  of  their  converts.  Financial  tests  applied  to  war 
might  as  well  be  applied  to  hunger,  disease,  passion,  or  any  of  the 
physical  phenomena  of  Nature.  The  real  danger  to  the  British 
Empire  in  the  near  future  will  come  from  within  rather  than 
from  without — from  the  political  victims  of  sentimentalism  and 
the  peace  mania,  who,  working  on  the  emotions  of  the  crowd, 
may  induce  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  cast  away  their  arms 
in  the  presence  of  an  armed  foe.  There  seems  already  among 
British  statesmen  to  be  a  dangerous  disposition  to  rely  wholly 
on  the  efforts  of  diplomacy.  But  the  limitations  of  peaceful 
negotiations  are  apparent.  It  is  when  the  hot-tempered  player  is 
beaten  at  cards  that  he  is  most  inclined  to  draw  his  revolver. 
To  the  advocate  of  unrestricted  arbitration  can  only  be  offered 
the  classical  advice — naviget  Anticyram.  Possibly  a  tempestuous 
voyage  thither  may  aid  the  process  of  mental  recovery.  Nations 
starving  for  lands  and  markets  will  no  more  submit  their  conflict- 
ing claims  to  such  vital  necessaries  to  outside  adjudication  than 
would  two  famished  men  await  and  abide  by  the  leisurely  award 
of  an  impartial  umpire  as  to  the  sole  possession  of  a  chance  crust. 
At  the  worst,  men  prefer  to  die  on  battle-fields  than  to  rot  in 
slums.  War  implies  an  economy  of  suffering.  There  are  times 
when  the  pressure  of  physical  need  resulting  from  over-population 
becomes  so  irresistible  that  even  the  most  pacific  races  are 
impelled  to  armed  aggression,  when  the  human  weakness  apostro- 
phised by  the  afflicted  Edgar  : — 

O,  our  lives'  sweetness ! 

That  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  die, 
Eather  than  die  at  once ! " 

gives  way  to  desperation,  and  even  Oriental  fatalism  explodes 
in  paroxysms  of  Berserker  rage.  Yet  there  are  moral  compen- 
sations. In  the  mad  turmoil  that  follows,  the  struggle  for 
individual  is  merged  into  that  for  national  life.  Thousands,  in 
Lincoln's  memorable  words,  are  willing  to  die  that  their  nation 
may  live.  Patriotism  is  the  child  of  war,  and  its  birth  pangs 
attend  the  clash  of  nations. 

The  plain  fact  must  be  recognised  that  so  long  as  the  ancient 
injunction,  increase  and  multiply,  be  literally  obeyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  our  planet,  so  long  must  war  continue  to  be  a 
natural  necessity.  It  is  only  the  culminating  and  undisguised 
phase  of  the  struggle  for  life.  If  ever,  through  the  advance  of 
the  twin  sciences  of  genetics  and  eugenics,  and  the  universal 
adoption  of  a  system  of  artificial  restriction  and  selection,  the 
increase  of  the  human  species  shall  be  so  regulated,  and  its 
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quality  so  Improved,  that  both  the  struggle  for  bare  existence 
and  the  passions  engendered  by  it  shall  be  extinguished,  the 
millennium  of  universal  peace  will  be  in  sight.  Until,  however, 
science  shall  eliminate  the  unfit  from  among  individuals,  war 
must  continue  to  eliminate  the  unfit  from  among  the  nations. 
Until  it  is  generally  recognised  that  existence  may  be  a  curse 
as  well  as  a  blessing,  that  it  may  be  a  deeper  sin  to  create  life 
than  to  destroy  it,  the  doors  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  will  from 
time  to  time  be  flung  open.  Modern  humanitarianism  in  its 
public  as  well  as  private  activities  overlooks,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  claims  of  posterity  in  its  kindly  zeal  to  alleviate  present 
suffering.  It  ignores  the  universal  truth  implied  in  the  line  of 
the  old  Greek  tragedy  which  invokes  the  dirge  strain  as  the  fitting 
accompaniment  of  the  triumph  of  right.  We  see  determined 
and  momentarily  successful  efforts  made  to  resist  the  operation 
in  the  human  sphere  of  the  immutable  law  revealed  by  the 
labours  of  Wallace  and  Darwin.  Thus,  by  the  hand  of  charity 
itself  dragon's  teeth  are  being  continually  sown  to  swell  the 
armies  of  the  future.  While  these  conditions  continue,  the  most 
far-sighted  watcher  from  the  summit  of  Nebo  will  look  in  vain 
for  the  Promised  Land  of  universal  concord.  Instead,  he  will 
see  all  around  a  horizon  dark  with  clouds,  and  hear  the  muttering 
of  distant  thunder.  Australia,  more  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  has  reason  to  fear  that  her  vast  and  empty  territories 
will  hereafter  invite  the  fierce  clutch  of  hunger-stricken  multitudes 
from  less  favoured  lands.  Every  effort  of  provident  statesman- 
ship and  manly  patriotism  will  be  needed  to  resist  an  attack 
which  cannot  long  be  deferred.  Whatever  may  be  the  result, 
inestimable  benefits  will  follow  the  discipline  of  strife  and 
suffering  ;  and  whether  victorious  or  temporarily  vanquished, 
the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  will  issue  from  the  ordeal 
united  at  last  by  ties  far  stronger  than  any  derived  merely  from 
legislative  enactments,  able  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  freedom 
after  having  been  taught  the  danger  of  its  abuse,  prepared  to 
assume  the  full  responsibilities  of  nationhood,  and  though 
weakened  for  a  space  in  the  material  accessories  of  power,  morally 
strengthened  and  regenerated. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE. 
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A    GOOD    YEAR   IN    RHODESIA 

IT  seems  only  yesterday  that  I  accompanied  the  late  Cecil 
Rhodes  on  one  of  his  pilgrimages  to  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
where  his  appearance  was  eagerly  awaited  with  mingled  feelings 
of  hope  and  admiration  by  a  crowded  room  of  shareholders 
assembled  together  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  to  hear  the  great 
man  discourse  on  the  progress  of  Rhodesia.  On  the  occasion 
referred  to  he  had  an  encouraging  report  to  make,  as  reports 
went  in  those  days,  and  it  was  confidently  anticipated  that  after 
he  had  spoken  the  shares  of  the  company  would  go  up  in  price. 
However,  contrary  to  this  expectation,  the  shares  fell.  For  the 
next  few  days  I  avoided  Cecil  Rhodes. 

But  those  were  times  of  pioneering,  and  everyone  was 
content  to  wait  upon  events.  The  publication  of  the  report  for 
the  year  ended  31st  March,  1911,  if  not  accompanied  with  the 
same  amount  of  excitement  as  then,  attracted  world- wide 
attention,  and  although,  alas,  the  central  figure  of  the  greatest 
imperial  undertaking  of  modern  times  has  passed  away,  there 
still  remain  associated  with  the  Chartered  Company  men  whose 
names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  territory  which  takes 
its  name  from  its  founder  is  being  administered  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes.  Every  care  is  taken,  not  only  to  promote  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  Company,  but  to  promote  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  settlers.  With  these 
ends  in  view  success  is  not  surprising,  and  excellent  as  was  the 
last  report,  the  latest  record  of  work  done  must  be  described  as 
the  most  satisfactory  yet  seen. 

The  census  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  taken  last  May,  discloses 
a  remarkable  increase  in  every  direction.  As  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table  the  European  population  has  nearly  doubled  within 
seven  years  : — 


Nationality. 

1911. 

1904. 

Increase  per 
cent. 

Europeans 
Natives  .... 
Asiatics  .... 

23,606 
744,599 
2,912 

12,596 
591,493 
1,944 

87-41 
25-88 
49-79 

Total. 

771,077 

606,033 

27-23 
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The  figures  recently  published  by  the  Municipality  of 
Salisbury  are  of  special  interest  : — 

OFFICIAL  VALUATION  OF  RATEABLE  PBOPERTY. 

£ 

1898 .,«.,.        766,115 

1907  .  .  .  .  .  ';  .  977,846 
1911 '.  1,265,434 

The  revaluation  for  1912  is  expected  to  show  a  total  of  approximately  £1,500,000. 

VALUE  OF  NEW  BUILDINGS. 

£ 

1907-8 '/:   .'        .       16,895 

1908-9  .  .  •".-.,,.. -».-4  u?  i^;?i-.  "  -  .  33,163 
1909-10  .  .  .,  .  .  .  .',..,,•-/..  75,387 
1910-11  .  ....  .  .  .  .  221,347 

The  revenue  of  the  Municipality  has  increased  from  £14,263  in  1909  to  £24,389  in 
1911. 

Buildings  to  the  value  of  £170,000  have  been  erected  in 
Bulawayo  since  the  last  valuation  at  the  end  of  1910,  and  a 
large  block  of  Government  and  municipal  offices  are  shortly  to 
be  built  on  a  central  and  convenient  site. 

The  Board  attaches  great  importance  to  the  work  of  the 
Education  Department,  and  directs  attention  to  the  figures  given 
by  Sir  William  Milton  under  this  head.  It  views  with  satisfaction 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of  European  children  attending 
the  Government  and  aided  schools  throughout  the  territory, 
the  numbers  reaching  2,080  on  30th  September,  1911,  against 
1,623  at  the  end  of  1910,  and  1,212  at  the  close  of  1909.  The 
existence  of  first-rate  educational  facilities  for  children  is 
undoubtedly  a  powerful  attraction  to  settlers  of  the  right  type, 
and  the  directors  are  able  to  report  that  the  present  position 
of  Rhodesia  in  this  respect  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  of 
the  South  African  colonies.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  boarding- 
house  system,  which  has  received  much  valuable  assistance  from 
the  Beit  Bequest,  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  farming  community, 
and  a  special  feature  of  the  Rhodesian  organisation. 

In  conformity  with  the  desire  of  the  Board  that  measures 
should  be  taken  for  securing  better  conditions  of  health  amongst 
the  native  population,  and  for  affording  extended  facilities  for 
their  education  and  training  in  the  directions  best  suited  to 
their  capacities,  a  conference  of  officials  was  held  at  Salisbury 
last  autumn.  The  proposals  made  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Board  and  are  now  under  discussion.  As  was  stated  last  year  at 
the  annual  meeting,  the  aim  of  the  Company  is  to  establish,  so 
far  as  possible,  conditions  which  will  give  to  the  native  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body. 

Passing  on  to  the  commercial  side  of  the  Company's  work 
it  may  be  said  that  the  past  year  has  been  mainly  devoted  to 
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carrying  out  the  declared  policy  of  the  Board  to  embark  upon  a 
considered  and  wide  programme  of  commercial  development. 
The  directors  are  satisfied  that  good  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  funds  required 
for  this  purpose  were  provided  by  the  shareholders.  The  work 
of  the  Company's  commercial  departments  has  been  further 
organised  and  expanded,  and  its  railway  interests  have  been 
consolidated  and  extended.  Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to 
those  departments  of  the  Company's  business  which  are  already 
sources  of  commercial  revenue,  or  are  expected  to  become  so  at 
an  early  date.  The  diversified  nature  of  the  revenue  already 
accruing  is  apparent  from  the  accounts.  Receipts  will  be  greatly 
increased  when  the  recent  work  of  the  Board  has  had  time  to 
make  itself  felt. 

Mr.  Inskipp,  the  commercial  representative  of  the  Company 
in  South  Africa,  supplies  some  interesting  figures  as  to  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Commercial  Department  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  for  the 
year  ended  31st  March,  1911.— 

The  revenue  of  the  Commercial  Department  in  Southern  Rhodesia  (including 
the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate)  for  the  financial  year  ended  31st  March,  1911, 
amounted  to  £153,188,  against  which  must  be  set  an  expenditure  on  revenue 
account  of  £66,916,  making  the  net  receipts  for  the  year  £86,272.  The  receipts 
from  land  sales  amounted  to  £36,370,  and  are  included  in  the  above  figures. 

I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Company's  land  is  sold  on  the 
instalment  system :  that  the  purchase  price  is  spread  over  periods  of  five  and 
ten  years,  and  that  no  instalment  becomes  due  until  the  end  of  the  third  year 
from  the  date  of  sale.  The  effect  of  these  sales  therefore  will  become  more 
apparent  in  each  succeeding  year.  It  will  be  noted,  for  example,  that  while 
land  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  £184,000  has  been  sold  during  the  past  two 
years,  no  receipts  will  begin  to  accrue  from  these  particular  transactions  until 
1913. 

On  the  pressing  matters  of  agriculture  and  land  settlement 
the  report  is  most  sanguine.  The  Board  considers  that  it  can 
best  increase  the  value  of  the  Company's  property  by  making 
Rhodesia  a  profitable  and  attractive  country  for  the  settler. 
Its  aim  is  to  offer  opportunities  of  earning  a  good  and  assured 
livelihood  in  satisfactory  conditions  ;  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
education  of  children  ;  to  assist  with  expert  advice  and  super- 
vision ;  to  establish  local  factories  for  local  products  ;  to  open 
new  markets  ;  to  furnish  improved  means  of  transport,  and  to 
afford  financial  assistance  under  carefully  regulated  conditions. 

The  Rhodesia  Land  Bank,  Limited,  has  been  registered  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  with  a  share  capital  of  £250,000,  which  is 
being  subscribed  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  Mr.  R. 
Littlejohn,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  African  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, Limited,  has  accepted  the  chairmanship,  and  the  other 
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directors  are  Mr.  H.  Birchenough  and  Sir  Lewis  Michell,  whose 
exceptional  experience  of  banking  in  South  Africa  should  prove 
of  great  value. 

An  important  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Company's  Estates 
Department  is  the  continuous  mapping  and  classification  of 
land  available  for  settlement,  in  order  to  ensure  its  use  for  those 
purposes  for  which  it  is  best  suited.  As  a  result  of  this  work  it 
has  been  found  desirable  to  depart  from  the  uniform  type  of  large 
farm  which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  South  African  agri- 
culture, and  to  adjust  the  size  of  holdings  to  the  capacities  of 
the  soil  and  the  requirements  of  the  applicants.  The  Director 
of  Land  Settlement  estimates  that  upwards  of  48,000,000  acres 
are  still  available  for  settlement  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  states 
that  1,582  farms  are  already  surveyed  and  ready  for  occupation. 

Upon  the  subject  of  land  settlement  Mr.  Inskipp  writes  : — 

The  number  of  farms  taken  up  during  the  nine  months  ended  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1911,  exhibits  a  very  satisfactory  increase — approximately  25  per  cent. — 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  For  the  year 
ended  31st  December,  1911,  land  sales  amounted  to  920,954  acres,  as  compared 
with  585,875  acres  for  the  previous  year.  New  farmer  settlers  who  arrived  in 
Rhodesia  during  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1911,  numbered  759  men, 
women  and  children,  as  compared  with  487  during  the  previous  year.  The 
capital  introduced  by  these  settlers  amounted  to  ^£274,800. 

The  returns  show  that  settlement  continues  to  embrace  a  wide  area,  and 
that  it  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  districts.  The  Hartley  and  Lomagundi 
districts  in  Mashonaland  and  the  Gwelo  district  in  Matabeleland  attracted  the 
most  settlers,  while  the  announcement  that  a  line  of  railway  is  to  be  constructed 
to  Victoria  led  to  a  marked  renewal  of  interest  in  that  district. 

As  regards  the  tobacco  industry  the  same  authority  supplies 
us  with  the  following  useful  information  : — 

The  tobacco  industry  continues  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  At  the 
annual  auction  held  in  January  1911,  leaf  to  the  amount  of  132,310  Ibs.  was 
disposed  of  at  an  average  price  of  Is.  5$d.  per  Ib.  During  the  year  ended 
31st  December,  1911,  the  leaf  received  at  the  warehouse  amounted  to  620,000  Ibs. 
Of  this  quantity  407,402  Ibs.  of  Virginian  leaf  were  sold  by  auction  at  Salisbury 
on  the  31st  January,  1912,  and  realised  an  average  price  of  Is.  2fd.  per  Ib. 
The  fall  in  the  average  price  is  due  to  the  fact  that  late  rains  experienced 
during  the  growing  season  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
dark  leaf.  Bright  leaf  realised  good  prices,  from  2s.  per  Ib.  and  upwards.  In 
addition  to  the  Virginian  leaf,  45,933  Ibs.  of  Turkish  leaf  were  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  Is.  Id.  to  4s.  4d.  per  Ib.,  the  average  price  realised  being  2s.  l%d. 
per  Ib.  When  allowance  is  made  for  crops  disposed  of  by  private  treaty  it  will 
be  seen  that  very  substantial  progress  has  been  made.  Given  favourable 
weather  conditions,  I  anticipate  that  the  quantity  of  leaf  produced  during  the 
present  year  will  largely  exceed  that  of  the  previous  season,  seed  having  been 
distributed  to  no  less  than  185  planters. 

The  cultivation  of  citrus  fruits  is  becoming  a  general  feature 
in  many  districts,  and  one  may,  perhaps,  suggest  that  the  time 
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has  arrived  for  the  appointment  of  a  citrus  expert  to  whom 
farmers  may  look  for  advice  in  the  early  stages  of  their  work. 
A  consignment  of  oranges  and  lemons  from  Rhodesia  was  recently 
submitted  to  a  leading  expert  at  Covent  Garden  Market,  who 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  oranges  were  of  good  quality,  and 
that  the  lemons  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  imported 
from  Naples  or  Sicily. 

The  Board  attaches  importance  to  the  rapid  extension  of 
ranching,  and  reports  that  the  Liebig  ("  Lemco  "  and  "  Oxo  ") 
Company  has  already  established  a  herd  of  4,000  cattle,  in 
charge  of  thirty  Europeans  upon  one  of  the  areas  purchased 
by  it  from  this  Company.  Willoughby's  Consolidated  Company, 
Limited,  the  owners  of  the  Matabele  Central  Estates,  and  other 
large  cattle-owners  are  similarly  extending  their  operations,  and 
increased  attention  is  being  paid  throughout  the  country  to 
the  breeding  and  improvement  of  stock.  A  considerable 
number  of  pedigree  bulls  have  recently  been  imported,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  demand  for  high-class  stock  a  herd  of 
pedigree  cattle  will  be  established  upon  this  Company's 
Rhodesdale  estate  during  the  present  year.  A  dairy  factory 
will  be  established  immediately  at  Gwelo,  if  assurances  of 
adequate  support  can  be  obtained  from  the  local  farmers. 
The  capital  of  the  undertaking,  for  which  it  is  estimated  that 
£5,000  will  be  required,  will  be  provided,  if  necessary,  by  the 
Chartered  Company. 

In  North-Western  Rhodesia,  Mr.  Bateson,  the  manager  of 
the  Mazabuka  Estate,  which  is  being  worked  by  this  Company 
and  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association  on  joint  account, 
expects  to  plant  500  acres  with  cotton  this  year.  He  has  estab- 
lished a  central  ginnery  on  the  railway,  to  which  neighbouring 
planters  can  send  their  cotton  for  ginning  and  pressing.  Cotton 
prospects  in  North-Eastern  Rhodesia  are  also  excellent,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  crops  of  high  value  can  be  raised  over 
large  areas.  The  British  Cotton-Growing  Association  is 
co-operating  in  that  district  with  the  North  Charterland  Company. 
Mr.  John  Percival,  the  manager  of  the  Association,  states  that 
the  planters  in  the  Fort  Jameson  district  will  have  4,575  acres 
under  cotton  this  year  as  against  1,485  last  year,  and  estimates 
the  probable  profit  at  £2  3s.  3d.  per  acre  on  an  average  produc- 
tion per  acre  of  150  Ibs.  of  lint  realising  Id.  per  pound.  Writing 
from  Fort  Jameson  on  10th  November,  he  tells  us  : — 

The  area  of  land  suitable  for  cotton  here  is  unlimited  comparatively  speaking. 
The  land  available  is  greater  than  that  of  Nyasaland,  and  the  terms  offered  by 
the  North  Charterland  Company  for  import  of  ploughs,  implements  generally, 
and  lease  of  cattle  and  land  are  most  advantageous  to  the  class,  of.  man  with 
small  capital  who  wishes  to  go  in  for  planting. 
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The  prospects  of  cattle-raising  are  excellent  in  many  portions 
of  Northern  Rhodesia.  At  the  31st  March,  1911,  Mr.  Wallace 
estimates  that  24,433  head  were  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  of 
which  11,024  were  cows  or  heifers.  In  regard  to  ranching  in  this 
territory,  Mr.  Inskipp  reports  : — 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  numerous  inquiries  have  been  received  for 
ranching  areas  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  where  several  estates  are  being  developed 
on  a  considerable  scale.  The  owners  have  imported  high-class  bulls  from  the 
United  Kingdom  with  which  it  is  their  intention  to  grade  up  locally  purchased 
cattle  of  native  breeds.  So  far  they  have  expressed  themselves  as  being 
satisfied  with  the  conditions  generally,  and  they  believe  that  there  is  a  great 
future  for  cattle  ranching  in  the  northern  territory. 

In  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  all  the  land  in  the  Lobatsi 
and  Gaberones  blocks  has  been  sold  to  settlers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Lobatsi  home  farm  of  12,000  acres  and  a  reserve  area 
of  5, 000  acres.  The  number  of  settlers  and  their  prosperous  con- 
dition is  entirely  satisfactory.  They  are  rapidly  outgrowing  any 
need  for  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  and  have  either 
purchased  or  returned  all  stock  held  by  them  on  shares  with  the 
Company.  At  the  31st  March,  1911,  over  130  white  people  were 
on  the  farms,  all  of  whom  were  dependent  directly  or  indirectly 
on  the  land  for  their  livelihood.  The  dairy  is  in  a  sound  financial 
position.  The  demand  for  its  products  has  continued  to  be  satis- 
factory, and  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  finding  suitable 
markets.  Large  areas  of  land  in  the  Tuli  block  have  been  disposed 
of  for  ranching.  Numerous  applications  have  been  received  for 
further  land,  but  it  has  been  decided  to  reserve  the  balance  of 
the  block  for  higher  prices. 

The  mining  industry  of  Southern  Rhodesia  continues  to 
flourish  and  to  expand  steadily.  The  returns  for  the  year  ended 
31st  December  last  establish  a  fresh  record,  the  output  being  : — 


— 

Value  of  Gold. 

Silver. 

Coal. 

Chrome  Iron. 

£ 

Ounces. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1890-189* 

3 

83,052 

— 

— 

— 

1899 

205,690 

112 

— 

— 

1900 

308,249 

951 

— 

— 

1901 

610,389 

3,132 

— 

— 

1902 

687,096 

3,445 

— 

— 

1903 

827,729 

20,715 

46,870 

— 

1904 

969,343 

70,146 

59,678 

— 

1905 

1,449,985 

89,278 

97,191 

— 

1906 

1,985,099 

110,575 

103,803 

3,647 

1907 

2,178,886 

147,324 

115,073 

8,017 

1908 

2,526,007 

283,425 

164,114 

13,358 

1909 

2,623,709 

262,132 

170,893 

25,620 

1910 

2,568,198 

217,633 

180,068 

44,002 

1911 

2,647,896 

187,640 

212,529 

52,363 

19,671,328 

1,396,508 

1,150,219 

147,007 

K    2 
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Unfortunately,  the  continued  expansion  of  the  industries  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  has  again  been  handicapped  by  shortage 
and  irregularity  in  the  supply  of  native  labour.  The  natives 
of  the  territory  have  shown  a  somewhat  greater  disposition  to 
seek  work,  but  the  number  of  those  offering  themselves  for 
employment  remains  wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the  growing 
requirements  of  farmers  and  miners.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
in  present  circumstances,  that  a  large  number  should  be  attracted 
from  Northern  Rhodesia  and  other  neighbouring  territories.  For 
some  time  past  the  farmers  of  Southern  Rhodesia  have  been 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  a  steady  supply  from  Nyasaland,  where 
there  is  a  large  native  population,  many  of  whom  are  anxious  to 
seek  work  at  the  remunerative  wages  ruling  in  Southern  Rhodesia, 
and  who  have  no  opportunity  of  employment  at  home  under 
conditions  of  which  they  care  to  avail  themselves.  Great  indig- 
nation has  accordingly  been  aroused  throughout  Rhodesia  by 
the  recent  action  of  the  Governor  of  Nyasaland,  who  announced 
the  intention  of  the  Nyasaland  Government  to  use  every  legal 
means  to  prevent  Nyasaland  natives  from  seeking  employment 
outside  Nyasaland,  with  the  desire  to  keep  local  wages  at  their 
present  level ;  and  has  promulgated  legislation  making  it  a 
criminal  offence  punishable  by  a  heavy  fine  or  a  long  term  of 
imprisonment,  or  both,  to  suggest  to  or  advise  a  Nyasaland 
native  to  seek  work  outside  Nyasaland,  even  in  British  territory. 
Strong  representations  were  made  to  the  High  Commissioner 
upon  this  subject  during  his  recent  visit  to  Rhodesia. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  Rhodesia  Native  Labour  Bureau 
has  been  the  subject  of  prolonged  discussion  during  the  past  year. 
The  attitude  of  this  company,  and  of  the  principal  development 
and  mining  companies,  was  that  the  funds  required  to  place  the 
Bureau  on  a  sound  financial  basis  would  only  be  provided  if  the 
subscribers  were  satisfied  as  to  the  proposals  for  management, 
and  as  to  the  ability  of  the  institution  to  pay  its  way  under  the 
new  conditions.  A  conference  of  the  various  interests  concerned 
met  at  Bulawayo,  a  constitution  was  agreed  upon  and  subse- 
quently embodied  in  the  "  Rhodesia  Native  Labour  Bureau 
Ordinance,  1911."  Under  this  Ordinance  the  control  of  the 
Bureau  is  vested  in  a  board  of  management,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  nominated  by  this  Company,  Mr.  Kempster  being 
the  first  chairman  and  managing  director. 

Further  legislation  was  adopted  during  the  special  session  of 
the  Legislative  Council  providing  for  the  more  efficient  super- 
vision of  compounds  and  for  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  conditions 
under  which  native  labourers  are  employed,  fed,  and  housed. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  railways.  The  Company's  interest 
in  the  Rhodesia  railway  system  has  been  further  consolidated 
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during  the  year.  The  shareholders  were  informed  of  the  option 
given  to  this  Company  by  the  Rhodesia  Railways  Trust,  Limited, 
to  exchange  the  sums  owed  to  it  by  the  Rhodesia  Railways, 
Limited,  and  the  Mashonaland  Railway  Company,  Limited,  for 
Rhodesia  Railway  Trust  shares  at  par,  and  that  this  option,  so 
far  as  it  related  to  the  Rhodesia  Railways,  Limited,  was  exercised 
in  February  1911.  The  rapid  improvement  in  the  receipts  of  the 
Mashonaland  Railway  Company  led  to  the  exercise  in  August 
last  of  the  balance  of  the  option,  which  related  to  561,864  shares. 
As  the  result  of  the  complete  exercise  of  the  option  the  Company 
has  acquired  1,131,888  shares  of  the  Railway  Trust,  Limited, 
while  the  Trust  Company  has  become  the  creditor  of  the  railway 
companies  for  a  sum  of  £1,131,888. 

When  presiding  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Rhodesia 
Railways  Trust  in  December,  Mr.  Maguire  dealt  fully  with  the 
financial  position  of  the  railway  companies.  With  regard  to  the 
Rhodesia  Railways,  Limited,  he  summarised  the  position  as 
follows  : — 

With  these  facts  before  you,  you  will  now  readily,  I  think,  grasp  the 
position  of  the  Ehodesia  Eailways,  Limited.  It  had  an  amount  to  its  credit 
for  the  year  ending  30th  September  last  of  about  £284,682.  It  had  an  accumu- 
lated debit  balance  up  to  the  30th  September,  1910 — a  year  earlier — of 
£1,247,748,  and  the  further  necessity  of  making  additional  provision  for 
depreciation.  You  will  thus  see  that,  satisfactory  as  is  the  earning  position 
of  the  Ehodesia  Eailways,  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  that  it  is  now 
in  a  position  to  declare  a  dividend  are,  in  the  existing  condition  of  its  balance- 
sheet,  premature,  and  you  will  further  appreciate  that  if  the  Ehodesia  Eailways 
were  to  use  part  of  the  £284,682,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  in  repaying  a  portion 
of  the  loan  to  our  company,  such  funds  would  come  to  us  as  capital  and  would 
not  be  available  for  us  to  distribute  as  dividend.  I  must  add  that  this  position 
of  the  balance-sheet,  which  I  have  explained  to  you,  is  not  satisfactory,  and  is 
engaging  the  earnest  attention  of  the  directors  of  the  Ehodesia  Eailways,  but 
you  will  appreciate  that  the  present  improved  conditions  in  Ehodesia  have 
prevailed  for  only  a  very  short  time,  and  the  Board  naturally  wish  to  be  assured 
of  the  permanency  of  the  basis  upon  which  they  rest  before  making  changes 
which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  retrace. 

In  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Mashonaland  Railway  Company, 
he  said  : — 

The  present  position  of  this  Company  is  less  favourable  than  that  of  the 
Ehodesia  Eailways.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  few  years  behindhand  in  progress.  .  .  . 
The  accumulated  debit  balance  amounts  to  £1,178,390.  The  principal  items 
which  make  up  this  sum  are  £779,979,  being  the  loss  on  the  Company's  opera- 
tions to  30th  September,  1910,  of  which  amount  £300,000  was  met  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  debenture  issue  of  1905  and  the  balance  was  provided  by  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  and  is  now  represented  by  the  debt  transferred 
to  your  Company  ;  £186,568  discount  on  debentures  and  provision  for  deprecia- 
tion. To  these  would  have  to  be  added  a  still  further,  and,  in  the  case  of  this 
Company,  a  very  substantial  sum  for  depreciation,  as,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Company,  no  provision  for  depreciation  was  made  in  its  accounts 
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until  a  recent  date.  You  will  thus  see  that  the  Mashonaland  Railway  Company 
has  not  yet  reached  the  position  as  I  explained  it  to  you  of  the  Rhodesia 
Railways. 

The  Board  associates  itself  entirely  with  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Maguire,  and,  in  so  doing,  desires  to  remind  the  shareholders 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  interests  of  this  Company  are  directly 
involved  in  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Rhodesian  railway 
system  through  its  holding  of  85  per  cent,  of  the  issued  share 
capital  of  the  Rhodesia  Railways  Trust,  Limited.  The  value  of 
this  holding  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent,  and  justifies  the 
view  which  has  been  constantly  maintained  by  the  Board  in 
regard  to  its  great  prospective  importance  to  shareholders. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  progress  of  Rhodesia 
during  the  period  to  which  the  report  relates,  has  been  con- 
tinuous and  satisfactory.  It  has  extended  to  every  branch  of 
industry  and  is  reflected  in  the  administrative  and  commercial 
revenues  of  the  Company,  and  in  the  traffic  receipts  of  the  rail- 
ways. Although  no  sensational  improvement  has  been  shown 
in  any  single  direction,  there  has  been  a  general  advance  in 
prosperity,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  European 
population  has  increased  by  more  than  87  per  cent,  since  the 
census  in  September,  1904.  The  land  sales  show  an  increase 
of  330,000  acres  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  the 
output  of  gold,  valued  at  £2,647,896,  constitutes  a  record  for  the 
territory  ;  the  gross  imports  for  the  year  have  increased  by 
£570,000,  and  the  net  receipts  of  the  Rhodesia  and  Mashonaland 
Railways  by  £254,000.  Finally,  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
account  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1911,  shows  a  credit  balance  of  £170,610  2s.  5d. 
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INDIA'S    FUTURE 

BY  A.  E.  DUCHESNE 

(Formerly  Editor  Calcutta  "Englishman") 

POSSIBLY  an  apology  is  necessary  for  reverting  to  the  subject 
of  the  new  Indian  conditions  as  set  forth  at  the  Durbar.  If  so, 
the  apology  is  to  be  found  in  some  recent  articles,  particularly 
in  one  by  Sir  William  Wedderburn,  in  the  February  Contemporary. 
Were  it  not  that  Sir  William's  career  is  well  known,  one  would 
suspect  this  article  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  complete  stranger 
to  India,  some  imaginative  scribe  painting  from  a  palette  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  ignorance,  hearsay,  and  prejudice,  a 
picture  which  is  as  much  like  reality  as  a  "  cubist's  "  cow  is  like 
a  prize  Jersey.  In  Sir  William  Wedderburn's  case  one  can  only 
stand  amazed  that  years  of  experience  have  brought  such  dis- 
torted views,  that  so  great  a  command  of  the  English  language 
can  nevertheless  present  truth  in  a  guise  so  perilously  like 
falsehood. 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  one  whose  boast  it  is  to  have  an 
hereditary  connection  of  a  century's  duration  with  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  can  so  utterly — and  it  would  seem,  wantonly — 
misrepresent  the  relations  existing  between  that  service  and  the 
peoples  it  serves.  Sir  William  says  :— 

From  a  political  point  of  view  the  Indian  situation  is  comparatively  simple. 
There  are  three  chief  factors  in  the  case :  (a)  the  Indian  people ;  (6)  the 
European  official  class ;  and  (c)  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  repre- 
senting the  British  people.  The  conflict  of  interest  has  been  between  the  two 
first-named.  Hitherto  the  European  officials  have  exercised  absolute  power 
in  India,  and  are  unwilling  to  relinquish  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indian 
people  claim  a  reasonable  share  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  The 
appeal  lies  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  must  decide  according  to  the 
accepted  principles  of  British  rule.  The  question  is,  what  are  these  principles  ? 

In  the  first  place  it  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  which  the 
newly-landed  "  griff  "  encounters  (if  he  has  not  learned  it  at  his 
preparatory  school)  that  there  is  no  Indian  "  people."  There 
are  Indian  peoples  who  differ  among  one  another  more  than  do 
the  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  part  of  the  task  of  the  Civil  Service 
to  preserve  the  even  balance  of  justice  between  these  different 
races.  If  the  austere  impartiality  of  British  rule  were  with- 
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drawn  chaos  would  ensue,  and  that  chaos  is  continually  being 
prevented  by  the  devoted  work  of  the  Indian  civilians.  May  I 
quote  Sir  William  Wedderburn  against  himself  on  this  point  ? 
He  says  : — "  The  educated  classes  recognise  that  British  rule  is 
a  necessity.  They  know  that  under  existing  conditions  India 
cannot  stand  alone,  and  the  only  other  alternatives  are  Russian 
rule  or  anarchy,  either  of  which  would  be  destructive  to  their 
best  hopes." 

Why  anarchy  ?  There  can  be  but  two  alternative  reasons,  or 
possibly  these  may  in  actual  fact  be  combined.  Either  the 
homogeneous  Indian  "people"  believed  in  by  Sir  William  has 
no  capacity  for  self-government,  so  that  ruling  themselves  they 
would  allow  British  order  to  degenerate  into  anarchy,  or  there 
is  no  homogeneous  Indian  "  people,"  and  the  anarchy  would 
arise  from  the  internecine  strife  of  opposed  tribes.  Of  course, 
the  truth  is  a  combination  of  the  two.  In  addition  to  the  multi- 
tude of  races,  religions,  and  languages  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  sub-continent,  we  have  also  to  remember  that  no  Indian 
race  has  ever  been  self-governed.  Quite  apart  from  the  later 
Moslem  invasions,  and  taking  the  Brahminical  dispensation  at 
its  best,  that  dispensation  was  a  divinely  instituted  autocracy 
in  which  the  kingly  power  was  supported  by  the  whole  might 
of  the  priesthood.  No  germ  of  self-government  is  to  be  found, 
except  in  the  village  community,  in  which  it  still  exists.  So  far 
from  the  Indian  Civil  Service  having  indulged  in  a  conflict  of 
interest  with  the  Indian  peoples,  it  has,  at  any  rate  for  the  past 
fifty  years,  been  engaged  in  the  earnest  endeavour  to  educate 
the  people  up  to  some  conception  of  civic  duty,  and  to  enable 
them  to  conduct  local  and  municipal  affairs  with  honesty  and 
single-mindedness.  The  degree  of  success,  varying  in  different 
localities  and  among  different  races,  which  has  attended  this 
endeavour,  has  been  due  entirely  to  the  unselfish  way  in  which 
presidents  of  municipalities  and  officials  in  similar  positions  have 
subordinated  all  personal  and  "  service  "  considerations  to  the 
desire  to  render  local  self-government  practicable  and  workable. 

We  thus  early  in  Sir  William  Wedderburn's  paper  meet  with 
a  statement  of  the  position  which  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  very  far 
from  being  in  accordance  with  fact.  He  grows  no  better  as  he 
proceeds.  The  Civil  Service  is  "  angrily  hostile  to  freedom  and 
progress."  Lord  Cur zon  "  threw  his  whole  weight  on  the  side  of 
official  domination."  The  races  inhabiting  the  two  Bengals 
constitute  a  nationality — "  the  most  progressive  community  of 
the  Indian  population."  The  following  is  Sir  William's  analogy 
for  the  administrative  division  of  Bengal : — 

Let  anyone  imagine  what  effect  would  be  produced  if  a  government  sought 
to  cut  Scotland  or  Wales  in  two.  Supposing  that,  on  account  of  difficulties  in 
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connection  with  the  Education  Bill,  the  late  Government  had  cut  Wales  in 
two,  absorbing  North  Wales  in  Lancashire  and  South  Wales  in  Gloucestershire, 
does  anyone  suppose  that  any  Welshman  would  ever  have  forgiven  such 
desecration  ?  Equally  great  was  the  horror  and  despair  of  the  Bengali  people 
when  Holy  Bengal  was  severed  by  an  arbitrary  line  cutting  north  and  south, 
the  eastern  half  being  joined  to  the  half-civilised  province  of  Assam,  and  the 
western  half  absorbed  by  Behar  and  Orissa.  The  organic  entity  of  the  great 
Bengali  nationality,  with  its  forty -two  millions  of  population,  was  thus  ruth- 
lessly destroyed. 

Surely  the  writer  must  be  aware  that  the  old  province  of 
Bengal  was  really  of  a  tripartite  character.  Eastern  Bengal,  svith 
its  riverine  Moslem  population,  may  be  termed  the  "  jute  " 
division ;  Middle  Bengal,  with  its  composite  Bengali-Hindu 
population,  may  be  distinguished  as  the  "  paddy  "  division  ; 
Behar,  with  its  Hindi-speaking  inhabitants,  the  "  indigo " 
division.  Between  these  three  there  are  great  gulfs  fixed.  The 
Behari  differs  in  race  and  language  from  the  Bengali.  He  even 
differs  in  religion,  if  we  take  the  Kali  cult,  the  Tantric  obser- 
vances, or  Kulinism  as  typical  of  the  Mid-Bengal  Hinduism.  On 
the  other  side,  the  ryot  of  Eastern  Bengal,  though  speaking 
Bengali,  is  Muhammadan  by  religion.  The  analogy  of  Wales  is 
thus  absolutely  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  Bengal.  It  can  only 
confuse  the  issues  and  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  totally 
false  idea  of  the  position.  To  talk  of  the  "  organic  entity  "  of 
Bengal  is  to  talk  of  the  non-existent ;  whilst  the  idea  of  Western 
Bengal,  including  Calcutta,  being  "  absorbed  "  by  Behar  and 
Orissa  is  so  ludicrous  as  scarcely  to  come  within  the  limits  of 
sanity.  Further  on  we  are  informed  that  "  the  prayer  of  the 
Bengalis  was  that  Holy  Bengal  should  not  be  mutilated,  and 
that  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  Bengali  race  should  remain 
gathered  together  in  their  beloved  Motherland."  Was  this  the 
prayer  of  the  Moslems  of  Eastern  Bengal  or  of  the  Namasudras 
of  the  same  division  ?  In  this  connection  it  is  well  worth  noting 
that  the  Muhammadans  of  Eastern  Bengal  have,  in  a  public  way, 
placed  on  record  their  deep  sense  of  regret  at  the  announcement 
of  the  annulment  of  the  partition  of  Bengal  in  utter  disregard 
of  Muhammadan  feeling,  and  especially  of  the  interests  of 
Muhammadans  of  Eastern  Bengal,  but  inasmuch  as  the  same 
has  been  proclaimed  by  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  King-Emperor 
himself,  the  Muhammadans,  out  of  their  loyalty  to  and  profound 
respect  and  regard  for  the  Throne,  feel  that  they  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  desist  from  entering  a  protest. 

Nawab  Mushtaq  Hussain  Vicar-ul-mulk  Bahadur,  writing  in 
the  Aligarh  Institute  Gazette  of  December  20th  last,  said,  a  propos 
of  the  revocation  of  the  administrative  division  of  Bengal : — 

Among  the  Mussulmans  the  decision  is  received  with  entire  dissatisfaction, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  numerous  assurances  to  the  contrary  by  the  highest 
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officials  it  betrays  the  weakness  of  the  Government,  and  is  calculated  to  give 
rise  to  a  feeling  of  distrust  in  its  future  promises  and  actions.  But  as  the 
announcement  comes  from  His  Imperial  Majesty  it  is  inadvisable  to  agitate 
against  it. 

Even  a  Hindu  writer  in  the  Times  of  India  says  : — 

The  modification  of  the  partition  of  Bengal  is  considered  to  be  a  triumph 
of  political  agitation.  The  Government  of  India  was  avowedly  desirous  of 
not  incurring  the  charge  of  opportunism  or  weakness.  But  Lord  Crewe  in  his 
reply  has  ignored  that  aspect  of  yielding  to  sentiment,  and  pronounced  it  to  be 
wrong  to  provoke  resentment  by  ignoring  race  prejudice  and  local  sentiment. 
It  is  likely  that  statesmanship  will  hereafter  consist  as  much  in  bowing  to 
agitation  as  in  balancing  opposing  considerations. 

Sir  William  Wedderburn  would  appear  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  the  Deccani  agitator — devotee  of  the  Sivaji 
cult — was  worried  over  the  division  of  Bengal ;  and  that  the 
agrarian  unrest  in  the  Punjab,  or  the  activities  of  the  Arya 
Somaj,  in  the  same  province,  arose  from  that  division,  and 
would  not  abate  till  the  division  was  annulled.  If  this  is  not 
so  he  must  conceive  of  the  Bengali  agitators  as  subtly  influencing 
the  men  of  the  other  provinces.  Otherwise  he  would  not  picture 
the  administrative  division  of  Bengal  as  a  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
poisoning  all  the  body  politic.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  those 
who  know  to  point  out  how  very  erroneous  is  this  conception  of 
the  position.  Unfortunately,  the  Contemporary  Review  has  the 
bulk  of  its  circulation  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
possible  that  this  perversion  of  the  facts  may  mislead  many  who 
are  anxious  to  be  instructed. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  Sir  William  Wedderburn  has  all 
along  been  in  the  confidence  of  Lord  Morley  ?  If  he  has  not,  what 
right  has  he  to  imply  that  his  lordship,  when  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  was  guilty  of  constructive  untruth  over  the  partition. 
Let  me  quote  again  : — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  partition  of  Bengal  was  the  front  of  the  offending, 
the  culmination  of  a  policy  antagonistic  to  the  people ;  and  Lord  Morley  could 
have  gained  unbounded  popularity  if  he  had  at  once  righted  this  manifest 
wrong.  But  if  he  had  done  this  he  would  have  created  for  himself  Parlia- 
mentary difficulties  which  would  have  rendered  legislation  for  India  impossible. 
Like  a  wise  master-builder,  he  gave  his  first  care  to  laying  his  foundations  well 
and  truly,  leaving  to  a  later  period  the  crowning  of  the  edifice.  To  right 
Bengal  needed  only  the  stroke  of  a  pen ;  but  to  carry  a  great  measure  of 
constitutional  reform  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  thereby  lay  the 
foundations  of  future  self-government  for  India,  was  a  labour  of  Hercules. 
And  this  labour  he  accomplished  with  consummate  skill.  From  beginning  to 
end  he  carried  with  him  the  general  approval  of  the  country ;  there  was  no 
scare  of  importance  in  the  yellow  Press ;  no  embarrassment  to  the  Cabinet 
from  Indian  affairs ;  and  his  great  measure  of  reform  passed  through  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  practically  without  serious  attack. 

So  also  with  regard  to  partition.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dictum  of  the 
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"  settled  fact,"  the  personal  refusal  to  reconsider  the  partition,  was  a  temporary 
sacrifice  in  order  to  secure  a  permanent  good. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  conciliation  of  India  was  impossible  unless  the 
partition  was  rectified ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  on 
which  the  future  of  India  depended,  was  impossible  unless  the  rectification 
was  postponed.  Accordingly  he  postponed  the  rectification,  taking  upon 
himself  a  long  martyrdom  of  reproach,  both  in  India  and  in  this  country.  He 
insured  the  success  of  his  great  scheme  of  reform,  and  at  the  psychological 
moment  he  stood  aside  and  left  to  others  the  crowning  of  the  edifice. 

Now  what  does  this  amount  to  ?  Is  it  not  accusing  Lord 
Morley  of  using  words  in  a  sense  opposed  to  that  which  they 
generally  convey  ?  Of  making  a  public  pronouncement  with  a 
hideous  mental  reservation  which  implied  the  exact  negation  of 
the  public  speech  ?  The  "  settled  fact  "  was,  according  to  Sir 
William,  to  be  regarded  as  settled  only  for  the  duration  of  Lord 
Morley's  tenure  of  the  Secretaryship  of  State.  When  the  officials 
and  people  of  Eastern  Bengal  built  on  the  firm  assertion  of  the 
unalterable  character  of  the  division  they  were  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise  ;  they  had  misunderstood  the  position  ;  their  reliance 
on  the  spoken  word  was  unjustified.  This  view  of  Lord  Morley's 
meaning  cannot  possibly  be  the  correct  one.  It  must  surely  be 
that  Sir  William  Wedderburn  has  spoken  without  authority, 
and  has  attributed  to  Lord  Morley  a  set  of  motives  which  only 
exist  in  Sir  William's  imagination.  It  may  well  be  the  case  that 
Lord  Morley  considered  the  administrative  division  of  Bengal 
to  have  been  impolitic  and  even  unjust,  but  that  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  deliberately  arranging  a  reversal,  the 
actual  onus  of  which  should  fall  on  his  successor,  whilst 
publicly  announcing  that  the  division  was  to  be  regarded  as 
unalterable. 

The  view  that  Sir  William  has  read  into  Lord  Morley's 
motives  some  of  the  workings  of  his  own  mind  is  supported  by 
the  virulent  tone  of  his  references  to  Lord  Curzon,  and  the  terribly 
distorted  interpretation  which  he  gives  of  that  Viceroy's  policy. 
A  few  choice  specimens  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  style  of 
these  references  : — 

The  chaos  created  by  Lord  Curzon,  and  the  general  exasperation  against 
British  rule.  And  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  Lord  Morley's  task  were  aggra- 
vated to  an  indefinite  extent  by  the  fact  that  he  could  not,  at  the  outset,  choose 
his  own  agents.  He  had  perforce  to  work  through  the  clique  of  officials  at 
Simla  and  the  India  Office,  who,  during  the  past  five  years,  had  been  selected 
and  advanced  to  positions  of  power  by  Lord  Curzon  as  suitable  instruments 
to  carry  out  his  Imperialistic  policy  of  repression  at  home  and  aggression 
abroad. 

Lord  Morley  had  announced  it  to  be  a  "settled  fact";  many  powerful 
interests  were  arrayed  against  a  change ;  and  the  maintenance  of  Lord  Curzon's 
fanciful  device  had  been  made  a  question  of  official  "  prestige." 

Lord  Curzon,  a  capable  and  energetic  man,  threw  his  whole  weight  on  the 
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side  of  official  domination,  and  the  consequences  were  deplorable.  The  bitter- 
ness produced  culminated  in  the  excitement  aroused  by  the  partition  of  Bengal, 
which  the  Bengali  people  interpreted  as  a  death-blow  struck  at  the  nationality 
of  the  most  progressive  community  of  the  Indian  population. 

No  one  who  was  in  India  during  Lord  Curzon's  viceroyalty 
and  watched  his  magnificent  devotion,  his  indifference  to  per- 
sonal ease  and  personal  popularity,  can  for  a  moment  accept 
this  reading  of  his  character.  It  is  clear  to  the  unprejudiced 
observer  that  Lord  Curzon  was  far  from  Machiavelian.  He  was 
inspired  by  the  one  motive,  the  desire  of  efficiency.  Possibly  not 
always  judicious  in  his  methods,  he  certainly  did  not  pamper 
the  official.  On  the  other  hand,  he  incurred  much  ill-deserved 
odium  in  certain  Bengali  circles  by  his  magnificent  attempt  to 
impart  vitality  to  education  in  India.  Mr.  Lovat-Fraser's 
recently  published  book  enables  anyone  who  reads  it  to  arrive 
at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  to  the  Empire  of  Lord  Curzon's 
work  in  India.  In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
21st  February,  Lord  Curzon  set  forth  what  every  sane  man 
knows  was  the  real  reason  for  the  administrative  division.  He 
said  : — 

I  became  acquainted  with  the  scandalous  maladministration  which  was 
going  on  in  the  eastern  province  of  Bengal,  and  the  shocking  neglect  of 
education  and  public  works  and  all  that  goes  to  make  a  contented  life  of  the 
people,  and  with  the  oppression  of  the  Muhammadans  by  their  neighbours  .  .  . 
The  line  was  based  upon  ethnical  and  geographical  considerations,  the 
importance  of  which  will  not  be  denied. 

If,  then,  we  may  judge  of  one  reading  by  the  other  Sir 
William  Wedderburn  has  wronged  Lord  Morley.  Even  taking 
this  view,  the  article  gives  us  grounds  for  uneasiness.  It 
is  so  frankly  partisan,  it  is  so  clearly  inspired  by  political 
bias  that  it  donne  furieusement  a  penser.  The  method  by 
which  the  recent  changes  were  accomplished  were  unprece- 
dented. The  party  which  has  always  attacked  Lord  Curzon  for 
his  alleged  making  of  changes  without  due  consultation  with  the 
people  concerned  certainly  made  two  very  bold  strokes  without 
in  any  way  ascertaining  the  feelings  or  opinions  of  those  most 
vitally  interested. 

Modern  India  is  essentially  the  creation  of  the  British  race. 
On  the  one  hand  the  public  servants  have  given  her  codes  and 
institutions.  On  the  other,  the  mercantile  classes  have  given 
her  wealth  and  have  utilised  her  resources  in  ways  unknown 
before  our  advent.  The  whole  wealth  in  the  modern  sense — the 
economic  capital — of  India  is  due  to  British  initiative  and  British 
example.  Two  prominent  instances  are  Assam  and  Calcutta. 
Each  of  these  is  the  creation  of  British  commerce.  Yet  Calcutta 
is  degraded  as  a  city  and  Assam  as  a  province  without  the 
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slightest  reference  to,  or  consultation  with,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  the  Planters'  Associations.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
Government  of  India  to  justify  this  ignoring  of  men  as  individuals 
and  as  composing  representative  bodies,  who  have  always  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  enlightenment  and  progress  of  India. 

It  is  most  natural  that  the  Calcutta  Chamber  of  Commerce 
should  have  addressed  a  dignified  and  well-reasoned  letter  to  the 
Indian  Government.  This  deals  in  a  comprehensive  manner  with 
the  changes  and  their  effects.  In  particular,  the  question  of  cost, 
shirked  in  the  dispatches,  is  gone  into.  Very  rightly  there  is 
emphasised  the  bearing  of  this  question  on  the  annual  provision 
of  funds  for  railways  and  other  productive  works.  The  comments 
and  suggestions  made  were  not  offered  in  any  spirit  of  vexatious 
opposition,  but  solely  in  the  hope  that  by  their  favourable  con- 
sideration the  changes  may  more  completely  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

It  is  very  significant  that  Bengali  resentment  of  the  changes 
has  already  begun  to  be  expressed.  The  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika 
says  : — "  The  Bengalis  bitterly  resent  the  transfer  of  the  capital 
and  the  making  of  a  new  province."  Thus  the  deference  paid  to 
the  imaginary  Bengali  opinion  has  not  produced  that  lulling  of 
unrest  which  it  was  designed  to  effect.  Rather  do  we  see,  when 
we  read  the  deliberate  evidence  of  Lord  Minto,  that  a  dead  agita- 
tion is  being  revived  on  a  fresh  pretext.  The  ex- Viceroy  said 
in  the  Peers'  debate  : — 

The  extraordinary  and  belated  discovery  of  the  Government  of  India  as  to 
the  resentment  which  they  told  them  was  still  as  strong  as  ever  in  both  the 
Bengals,  he  unhesitatingly  asserted  that  there  was  scarcely  any  genuine 
national  feeling  at  all  in  the  Bengali  agitation  against  partition.  The  original 
agitation  in  Bengal  was  really  in  close  touch  with  the  subterranean  and 
dangerous  agitation  which  had  been  going  on  for  some  years  in  India  (which 
had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  itself  above  ground  before  Lord  Curzon's 
partition  legislation  was  introduced),  three  or  four  years  before  the  partition, 
which  became  a  useful  peg  upon  which  political  agitators  could  hang  their 
grievances.  He  could  assure  their  lordships  that  when  he  left  India  the 
agitation  against  partition  was  stone  dead. 

This  method,  then,  of  effecting  the  change,  which  Sir  William 
Wedderburn  hails  as  the  culminating  point  of  a  deliberately 
planned  policy  is  full  of  ill  omen  for  the  future.  This  uneasy 
feeling  is  intensified  when  we  find  the  Anglo- Vernacular  journals 
in  India  hailing  the  whole  business  as  a  proof  that  the  Govern- 
ment in  India  is  the  Conservative  Party,  and  that  even  greater 
concessions  are  on  the  way.  Is  it  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
that  Home  Rule  in  India  has  preceded  and  heralded  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  ?  If  so,  the  wholesome  precept  that  India  is  beyond 
British  politics  has  been  recklessly  ignored,  and  a  most  dangerous 
precedent  established. 
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;  Lord  Oewe  states  that  the  consideration  of  the  question 
began  at  least  in  January  1911.  This  brings  it  very  close  to 
Lord  Morley's  departure  from  the  India  Office.  How  are  we  to 
interpret  Lord  Morley's  own  contribution  to  the  debate  ?  He 
gives  his  reasons  for  refraining  from  a  reversal  of  the  Curzonian 
division.  These  may  best  be  characterised  as  astute  rather  than 
manly.  They  certainly  indicate  that  expediency  rather  than 
justice  has  influenced  the  India  Office.  Possibly,  then,  I  am 
unjust  to  Sir  William  Wedderburn.  The  nautical  metaphor 
employed  by  both  the  Minister  and  his  apologist  does  seem  to 
indicate  an  identity  of  inspiration.  If  so,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  most  brazen  acknowledgment  of  a  deliberately  planned 
breach  of  faith  which  has  ever  been  made  by  a  responsible 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  Here  are  Lord  Morley's  own  words  as 
given  in  the  Times  : — 

"As  for  partition,  there  was  never,  so;far  as  I  recollect,  any  single  atom  of 
dissension  between  my  noble  friend  and  myself.  I  used  to  be  questioned  and 
blamed  very  much,  by  Lord  MacDonnell,  for  example,  for  not  reversing  the 
partition  right  away.  It  is  said  I  did  not  like  the  method  in  which  partition 
was  carried,  but  there  were  other  reasons,  and  what  were  they?  My  noble 
friend  was  made  Viceroy  in  November,  I  became  Secretary  of  State  in 
December.  We  were  therefore  a  new  Government.  I  am  sure  the  noble 
earl  (Lord  Minto)  would  be  the  first  person  to  admit  that,  a  great  party  sweep 
having  taken  place  in  Great  Britain,  and  a  Government  of  a  different  tone 
and  complexion  having  come  into  power,  it  was  all-important  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  lead  people  in  India  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  there 
was  going  to  be  any  great  sweep  or  reversal  of  policy.  There  was  another 
reason — namely,  that  it  would  be  wrong,  partition  having  only  been  in 
operation  for  six  months  or  less — wrong  and  rash  for  us  at  once  to  reverse 
an  operation  the  effects  of  which  we  had  no  opportunity  of  forming  a 
judgment  upon. 

There  was  a  third  reason.  My  noble  friend  and  I  were  engaged  upon 
a  project  of  Council  reform.  That  was  a  project  which  was  regarded  by  a 
great  many  people  as  dangerous,  as  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  as  opening 
the  door  to  all  kinds  of  mischief.  It  was  a  reform  for  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  which  we  were  bound  to  have  with  us,  as  far  as  ever  we  could,  the 
good  opinion  and  the  friendly  ,aid  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and  of  Anglo- 
Indian  public  opinion.  If  they  had  seen  that  we  were  going  to  reverse  Lord 
Curzon's  policy,  that  we  were  then  going  to  launch  out  on  this  difficult  and 
arduous  voyage,  we  should  have  run  the  risk  of  having  our  whole  course 
and  prospects  seriously  damaged.  Friends  of  my  own  were  very  angry  with 
me  for  many  months  for  not  taking  immediate  steps  for  reversing  that  policy." 

Let  the  public  judge  what  is  their  real  import,  but  let  it  also 
reflect  as  to  what  the  future  of  India  is  likely  to  be  if  public 
declarations  are  to  be  regarded  as  loaded  dice,  which  the  Cabinet 
use  to  cheat  equally  the  peoples  of  India  and  the  Governors 
and  civil  servants  who  trust  them. 

A.  E.  DUCHESNE. 
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THE  TWO  FLAGS 

A  Song  of  the  recently-formed  Australian  "  Young  Guard" 
By  THOMAS  STEWART 

THE  flag  of  dear  Australia 

Throughout  our  land  unfurled 
For  liberty  and  right,  lads, 

Stands  firm  before  the  world ; 
As  does  that  mighty  banner  ;' 

World-famed  for  ages  back, 
Great  Britain's  flag  victorious, 

The  grand  old  Union  Jack  ! 

CHORUS  : — 

We  are  the  proud  descendants 

Of  that  brave,  fearless  race, 
Whose  deeds  on  land  and  ocean 

Time  never  can  efface. 
With  ours  we'd  twine  their  colours       ^ 

That  never  feared  attack, 
The  flag  of  young  Australia. 

With  the  famous  Union  Jack. 

Like  Britain's  flag  victorious 

May  ours  be  where  unfurled, 
Long  may  it  wave  and  glorious 

O'er  this  great  southern  world  ; 
'Tis  ours  to  rally  round  it, 

Defend  it  back  to  back, 
As  our  sires  have  defended 

The  grand  old  Union  Jack. 

CHORUS  : — 

We  are  the  proud  descendants 

Of  that  brave,  fearless  race, 
Whose  deeds  on  land  and  ocean 

Time  never  can  efface  ; 
With  ours  we'd  twine  their  colours 

That  never  feared  attack, 
The  flag  of  young  Australia 

With  the  famous  Union  Jack. 

THOMAS  STEWART. 

VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA. 
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SIDELIGHTS    ON   THE   DURBAR 

BY  LILIAN   DE   GRUYTHER 

Now  that  their  Imperial  Majesties  have  reached  home  safe 
and  sound  from  their  recent  visit  to  India,  one  can  look  back 
on  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks;  and  the  currents  underlying 
those  events,  more  dispassionately  than  was  possible  in  an 
earlier  review  of  the  proceedings  at  Delhi,  and  the  pronouncements 
made  at  the  great  Durbar. 

His  Majesty  King  George  V.  occupies  a  curious  position 
among  his  brother  monarchs.  He  is  a  King  first  and  an  Emperor 
afterwards.  In  India  he  wears  an  eight-arched  Imperial  Crown, 
and  he  and  his  consort  are  Imperial  Majesties.  Outside  India 
they  revert  to  the  usual  English  title.  One  wonders  if  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  raise  the  rank  of  his  Majesty  to  the  Imperial 
all  the  world  over.  King  of  England  is  a  proud  title,  and  one  the 
British  people  would  be  loth  to  part  with,  yet  why  should  not 
that  king  be  so  entitled  as  to  take  the  precedence  which  is  his 
due  for  numerical  magnitude  of  subjects  and  incalculable  mileage 
of  dominion  ?  In  these  two  respects  his  is  the  first  and  foremost 
among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  his  empire  is  the  largest  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  or  is  likely  to  see,  and  yet  one  presumes  at 
a  gathering  of  rulers  the  Emperors  of  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Russia,  might  be  accounted  of  greater  importance. 

In  India  their  Imperial  Majesties  became  semi-divinities  in 
the  eyes  of  millions  of  their  peoples.  The  King's  cousin,  and 
almost  double  in  appearance,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  comes  nearest 
of  European  Sovereigns  in  holding  this  sacred  character  in  the 
estimation  of  the  multitude.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  the 
moujiks  would  gather  up  and  treasure  the  very  dust  trodden  by 
the  feet  of  the  Little  Father,  and  worship  the  throne  on  which 
he  sat,  as  did  Indian  peasants  both  in  Delhi  and  Calcutta.  It  is 
as  though  King  George  had  a  twofold  personality.  In  England  a 
constitutional  monarch — in  India  a  superhuman  Sovereign.  For 
his  ministers  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  condition  of  things 
was  manifestly  unfair.  To  make  it  appear  that  the  King  smiled 
on  the  Bengalis  and  frowned  on  the  Mahomedans,  to  identify 
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him  with  measures  suddenly  thrust  on  the  public — in  short,  to 
use  him  for  their  own  purposes,  is  rightly  resented  by  all  who 
have  given  thought  to  the  proceedings  at  the  Durbar. 

Lord  Hardinge  has  publicly  stated  that  the  recommendation 
as  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Government  being  transferred  to 
Delhi  was  made  for  Parliamentary  reasons,  at  the  requisition 
of  the  Home  Government,  is  not  true.  Nevertheless  the  Home 
Government  must  have  known  and  sanctioned  the  arrangement 
by  which  this  and  other  changes  were  announced  as  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  King.  Lord  Ore  we,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  was  sitting  beside  his  Majesty  when  they  were 
proclaimed.  The  Europeans  knew  that  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility rested  with  him,  but  to  the  Indians  he  was  no  one — merely 
one  of  the  Sahibs  accompanying  the  King. 

It  has  happened  that  these  measures,  introduced  without 
opportunity  for  protest  or  criticism,  have  in  the  main  met  with 
general  approval,  and  the  personal  affection  felt  for  his  Majesty, 
and  intensified  by  his  recent  visit,  prevented  any  expression  of 
hostile  feeling,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  innovations  might 
have  been  far  from  improvements,  and  liable  to  cancellation 
when  they  came  to  be  calmly  discussed.  Supposing  by  any 
chance  that  they  were  after  all  not  carried  out.  Would  not  the 
prestige  of  the  Sovereign  be  injured  ?  Acts  promulgated  by 
the  Viceroy  and  subsequently  repealed  are  nothing,  but  those 
proclaimed  by  his  Majesty  in  person  should  be  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians.  At  least  India  expects  them  to  be  so, 
and  the  sacred  person  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  should  not  be 
placed  in  an  invidious  position  by  any  of  his  subjects,  and 
certainly  not  by  the  Ministers  sworn  to  his  service.  The  populace 
in  England  is  ignorant,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  India  are  in  a  mental  condition  inconceivable  by  the  European 
peasantry. 

To  the  superstitious  there  was  something  ominous  in  the 
wreck  of  the  Delhi  almost  at  the  moment  when  the  ancient  city 
whose  name  the  liner  bore  was  designated  the  capital  of  India, 
and  the  sad  death  of  the  Duke  of  Fife  so  soon  after  will  strengthen 
the  impression  of  bad  luck.  Delhi  has  seen  many  strange  hap- 
penings, experienced  many  strange  vicissitudes,  more  than  once 
has  she  been  wrecked,  and  as  often  been  restored.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  imperial  city  soon  to  rise  should  be  re-named, 
letting  the  ancient  title  sink  into  the  oblivion  of  historical  remem- 
brance. It  would  be  a  pity  if  this  were  done,  and  there  seems 
no  adequate  reason  for  the  alteration.  In  a  large  city  suburbs 
acquire  distinctions  of  their  own,  but  Delhi  for  the  whole  place 
should  be  retained.  As  to  the  change  of  capital,  more  dis- 
approbation has  been  displayed  in  England  than  in  India ;  with 
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the  exception  of  some  of  the  Calcutta  papers,  the  Press  and 
public  generally  regard  it  as  a  wise  move.  In  the  olden  days, 
when  a  quick  and  safe  retreat  was  necessary,  a  port  was  essential ; 
but  one  cannot  picture  a  modern  Viceroy  at  the  head  of  a  pro- 
cession fleeing  from  India.  The  conditions  of  life  in  the  country 
are  completely  different ;  a  network  of  railways  covers  the  land, 
and  with  the  Viceroy  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  a  central 
position  to  issue  orders  and  direct  operations,  the  general  safety 
is  far  better  assured  than  with  those  officials  in  a  remote  corner 
of  the  Empire. 

Calcutta  has  grown  so  unmanageable  and  so  expensive  that 
not  only  the  Government  but  the  residents  suffered  great  incon- 
venience. The  annual  migration  to  Simla  will  be  effected  much 
more  cheaply  from  Delhi.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  possible  for 
several  of  the  officials  to  remain  in  Simla  all  the  year  round, 
only  the  most  important  work  being  performed  at  Delhi.  A 
long-distance  telephone,  and  in  any  case  rapid  postal  and  tele- 
graphic communication  would  enable  subordinate  members  to 
carry  on  their  duties  in  Simla,  even  if  it  were  considered  expedient 
for  the  superior  officers  to  spend  some  time  in  personal  asso- 
ciation with  the  heads  of  departments.  Land  at  Delhi  can  be 
bought  for  very  little  as  compared  with  Calcutta.  Besides,  a 
new  city  can  be  planned  and  constructed  far  more  advantageously 
than  an  old  one  can  be  adapted.  For  a  great  many  years  to 
come  there  should  be  no  hovels,  no  slums,  no  disease-stricken 
quarters,  where  the  very  walls  exude  death.  The  standing  town 
is  quite  small,  and  with  judicious  demolition  should  cease  to  be 
a  menace  to  its  imperial  neighbour.  From  a  political,  economical 
and  sanitary  point  of  view  the  creation  of  a  fresh  capital  on  a 
historic  site  is  an  idea  worthy  of  the  highest  statesmanship. 

The  removal  of  the  capital  and  the  formation  of  Bengal  into 
a  Presidency  under  a  Governor  naturally  necessitated  the  repeal 
of  the  Partition.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  work  of  Lord  Curzon, 
so  right  in  his  time,  has  been  set  aside,  as  that  Bengal,  while 
united  under  one  Governor,  is  subdivided  into  several  provinces. 
It  was  an  astute  device  to  give  the  Bengalis  an  apparent  boon 
while  depriving  them  of  their  chief  claim  to  importance.  What- 
ever the  advantages  or  disadvantages,  they  should  not  have 
been  directly  connected  with  the  King.  It  was  certainly  very 
dramatic  for  the  Emperor  of  India  to  signify  his  royal  pleasure 
that  thus  and  thus  should  it  be.  It  savoured  of  Moghul  days, 
when  monarchs  had  but  to  express  their  wishes  to  see  them 
instantly  fulfilled,  and  fitted  in  very  appropriately  with  the 
picturesque  and  magnificent  ceremonial  of  the  Durbar.  Delhi 
should  be  the  capital,  and  Bengal  should  be  re-united.  We, 
hearing  the  royal  command  in  Delhi  itself,  at  a  most  solemn  and 
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impressive  moment,  rejoiced  without  clearly  understanding  the 
purport  of  the  words  or  the  force  that  lay  behind  them.  It  is 
the  King's  will,  and  must  not  be  disputed,  was  the  subtle  sugges- 
tion. Government  has  undergone  numerous  transformations  ; 
it  has  been  by  the  King  alone,  then  by  the  King  and  his 
ministers,  later  by  the  King,  the  ministers,  and  the  people.  Now, 
it  seems  to  be  by  the  ministers  alone,  without  either  King  or 
people — the  autocratic  tyranny  of  a  few  strong  men  banded 
together,  knowing  well  what  they  want  and  determined  to  get  it. 

That  the  visit  of  their  Imperial  Majesties  has  been  productive 
of  very  great  good  is  unquestionable.  They  are  now  tangible 
entities  to  a  vast  number  to  whom  hitherto  they  were  but  names. 
As  a  man  and  as  a  woman  they  have  gained  affection  as  well  as 
the  respectful  regard  bestowed  on  the  King-Emperor  and  Queen- 
Empress.  Their  tact  and  charm,  sympathy  and  unselfishness, 
have  drawn  the  hearts  of  their  subjects  as  their  stateliness  and 
dignity  have  caused  those  subjects  to  thrill  with  pride.  Thousands 
have  been  brought  in  contact  with  their  Majesties  in  India  who 
would  never  have  seen  them  nearer  than  in  a  passing  procession 
at  home.  The  great  middle-class  which  exercises  so  much  quiet 
influence,  and  is  so  largely  represented  in  India,  has,  for  once 
occupied  the  places  of  the  aristocracy.  It  has  come  close  to  the 
Throne,  and  has  seen  for  itself  what  the  Sovereign  and  his  Consort 
are  like,  and,  having  seen  them,  gone  on  its  way  with  gladdened 
heart.  People  who  have  been  neutral  in  politics,  indifferent  to 
the  trend  of  events  at  home,  perhaps  even  in  extreme  cases 
pronounced  Radicals,  left  the  presence  of  their  Majesties  Royalists 
to  a  man. 

It  was  an  immense  personal  triumph  for  King  George  and 
Queen  Mary.  They  have  won  devoted  adherents  in  a  class  of 
society  sometimes  a  little  sore  at  the  pressure  of  the  aristocracy 
on  one  side,  and  of  the  democracy  on  the  other,  sometimes 
tempted  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  ranks  below  them,  and  so 
be  carried  on  that  incoming  wave  to  a  position  higher  than  that 
to  which  they  were  entitled  by  birth.  All  such  out  here,  and 
through  them  in  ever-widening  circles  at  home,  have  now,  I 
think,  worthier  ambitions.  Some  spirit  of  romance,  some  senti- 
ment of  loyalty,  some  deepening  of  character,  some  quickening 
spirit,  have  been  aroused  by  the  meeting  of  the  King  and  his 
people,  both  European  and  Indian.  The  vague  idea  of  duty  to 
the  King  has  been  crystallised  into  individual  devotion  to  the 
person  and  the  throne  of  King  George  V. 

The  notion  of  a  self-governing  India  must  surely  have  been 
dissipated  in  the  minds  of  those  present  at  the  Durbar.  What 
would  the  semi-savage  mountaineers  from  Bhutan  and  Sikkim 
have  in  common  with  the  civilised  visitors  from  Madras  and 
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Travancore  ?  What  the  martial  Punjabis  with  the  peaceful 
Princes  from  Bombay  ?  What  the  proud  Rajputs  with 
their  slothful  brethren  from  the  United  Provinces  ?  As  Mr. 
Sossodia,  Editor  of  the  Rajput,  candidly  admitted  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  East  India  Association  :  "  Home  Rule  for  India 
was  impossible  while  they  were  divided  in  language  and  senti- 
ment. He,  for  example,  would  greatly  dislike  any  rule  but  that 
of  a  Rajput."  And  so  it  must  be.  Every  section  of  the  hetero- 
geneous community  would  object  to  any  rule  but  its  own.  The 
British  Government  alone  holds  them  together  and  welds  them 
into  a  whole,  incongruous  but  harmonised.  H.H.  the  Begum  of 
Bhopal,  speaking  of  her  European  tour,  confessed,  "  Whatever 
improvement  I  saw  in  Egypt  seemed  to  be  a  result  of  British 
occupation,"  and  of  Constantinople  she  says,  "  But  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  does  not  possess  the  culture  of  the  other  European 
cities."  Strong  words  from  an  orthodox  Mahomedan.  When 
prominent  and  intelligent  Indians  themselves  accept  and  admire 
the  wise  and  firm  rule  by  which  their  country  is  so  well  admin- 
istered, is  it  not  sad  that  so  many  Britons  should  be  traitors  to 
the  Empire. 

LILIAN  DE  GRUYTHER. 
INDIA. 
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EAST   AFRICA   PROTECTORATE* 

AGRICULTURE  AND  STOCK-RAISING 

THE  hopeful  feeling  that  came  into  being  last  year  has 
increased  considerably  during  the  past  twelve  months  as  a  result 
of  the  large  inflow  of  money  for  development  in  many  branches 
of  farming.  Other  contributory  causes  are  the  continual  influx 
of  settlers,  many  of  them  possessed  of  substantial  means,  the 
general  rise  in  the  value  of  land,  the  increase  in  the  exports  and 
imports,  and  the  formation  of  numerous  companies  for  the 
exploiting  of  various  industries,  the  data  obtained  from  experi- 
mental results  being  such  as  to  induce  business  men  and  financiers 
at  home  to  invest  their  capital. 

In  the  Highlands  the  extended  cultivation  of  maize,  beans, 
wheat,  coffee,  and  wattle  has  been  most  marked.  Owing  to  a 
drought  in  both  growing  seasons,  the  yields  from  the  maize  and 
bean  crops  have  been  below  the  average,  but  there  was  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  extent  of  land  put  under  cultivation.  An 
export  trade  in  maize  was  started  last  year,  and  during  the  year 
under  review  some  20,000  bags  were  forwarded  to  European 
markets,  for  which  very  satisfactory  prices  were  obtained.  There 
has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  export  trade  in  beans  due  to 
climatic  conditions,  but  the  prices  realised  were  good,  and  Rose 
Cocos  and  Canadian  Wonders  were  sold  at  £11  to  £11  15s.  per 
ton  in  the  Marseilles  and  Hamburg  markets,  prices  which  have 
well  repaid  the  growers.  Two  harvests  in  a  year  can  be  depended 
upon  in  many  parts  of  the  Protectorate.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
yield  from  the  recent  wheat  harvest  will  equal  the  local  demand 
for  the  next  twelve  months,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  estab- 
lishing an  export  trade  next  season.  Rietti  is  the  variety  usually 
grown.  Coffee  is  making  steady  progress,  and  in  one  plantation 
3  Ibs.  of  berries  per  tree  were  harvested.  The  average  price  locally 
was  £50  per  ton,  while  as  much  as  £68  per  ton  was  obtained  in 
Europe. 

(To  be  continued.) 

*  See  Report  by  Sir  Percy  Girouard  for  1910-11. 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

"  To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  an  anonymous  contributor 
signing  himself  'Trustee,'  on  'Indian  and  Colonial  Investments,'  is  as 
interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and  if  the  tabular  matter  is 
kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will  no  doubt  be  frequently 
consulted  by  investors."— Times,  February,  1901. 

'"The  Empire  Review'  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
colonies.  .  .  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  magazine  are  of  direct 
value  to  those  engaged  in  business  or  commerce  in  the  Empire."— 
Westminster  Gazette,  January,  1911. 

DURING  the  latter  part  of  the  past  month  all  other  influences 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  have  been  overshadowed  by  that  of  the 
coal  trade  dispute.  Apart  from  the  direct  effect  on  the  Home 
securities  immediately  concerned,  considerations  as  to  the  far- 
reaching  dislocation  of  trade  that  would  be  entailed  by  a  national 
coal  strike  exerted  a  paralysing  effect  on  the  stock  markets  as  a 
whole.  The  prices  of  Colonial  Government  securities,  however, 
were  well  maintained,  and,  thanks  to  the  fillip  given  earlier  in 
the  month  to  all  gilt-edged  investments  by  the  hopes  of  an  Anglo- 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA, 

£ 

3A7  Stock  (t)       ... 

88,578,318 

1931 

94* 

3Ji 

Quarterly. 

"A>             »l          W             •         •         • 

66,724,530 

1948 

3W 

N 

§%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

66| 

3f* 

*/0  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
J      „            „      1896-7 

*  * 

(a) 
1916 

96 
81 

it 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June  —  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated, — ED. 
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Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

& 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 

4£ 

100 
100 
100 

79 
152* 
96 

3| 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2J%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  UmbaUa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3|%  +\ 
net  earnings                                        J 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 

8 

100 
100 

100 

108* 
109 

5 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £  j 

1,869,909 

65V 

100 

99 

6A 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     .     .     . 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3*y  red.  mort.  debs  

4,680,091 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 

4 
5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

117 
79* 
105 
93 
105 
107* 
84 

1 

31 

I' 

44 

Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar  Limited 

400,000 
379,580 

7 
5 

100 
100 

133J 
102 

| 

South  Indian  4*.%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3*y  deb  stock  red. 

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

41 

7* 
3* 

100 
100 
100 

114 
15H 
88* 

31 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  57  debenture  stock  

800,000 
550,000 

5 

5 

100 
100 

84* 
101 

41 

415 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,) 
and  China    / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

57| 

National  Bank  of  India  

80,000 

12 

12* 

36 

4 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

German  entente,  many  of  them  are  actually  a  little  higher  than  a 
month  ago. 

Indian  Government  securities  were  among  these,  and  the 
Indian  railway  stocks  have  enjoyed  a  general  rise,  thanks  to  the 
excellent  increases  shown  by  the  traffic  returns  of  practically  all 
the  leading  companies 

Being  issued  at  a  time  when  conditions  were  anything  but 
favourable  to  the  marketing  of  new  securities,  the  latest  issue  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  placed  through  its  financial  agents, 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  was  offered  on  exceptionally  favourable 
terms.  The  issue  took  the  form  of  3|  per  cent,  stock  to  the 
amount  of  five  millions  sterling,  redeemable  at  par  on  July  1st, 
1950,  with  the  option  to  the  Government  to  redeem  at  par  on  or 
after  July  1st,  1930,  on  giving  six  months'  notice  The  price  of 
issue  was  98  per  cent.,  and  a  full  six  months'  interest  will  be  paid 
on  July  1st,  although  the  final  call  of  85  per  cent,  of  the  issue 
price  is  not  payable  until  April  29th.  Allowing  for  the  bonus 
thus  involved  and  for  redemption,  the  yield  to  the  subscriber 
works ^out  at  £3  13s.  per  cent. 
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There  have  also  been  three  further  Canadian  municipal  issues 
during  the  month.  City  of  Victoria  (British  Columbia)  4  per  cent. 
Debenture  stock  to  the  amount  of  £308,623  was  placed  through 
the  Bank  of  Montreal  at  98  per  cent.  ;  the  City  of  Calgary 
(Alberta)  offered  £393,500  of  4J  per  cent.  Debentures  at  101J  per 
cent,  through  the  same  bank  ;  and  City  of  Regina  (Saskatchewan) 
4|  per  cent.  Debentures  were  placed  through  the  London  Joint 
Stock  Bank,  also  at  101J  per  cent. 

It  has  been  officially  forecasted  that  the  surplus  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  financial  year  to  March  31st  will  be 
thirty  million  dollars,  with  an  increased  revenue  of  eighteen 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

8J%  Begd.  Stock  .     . 

23,162,776 

1930-50f 

100 

S| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

PEOVINCIAL. 

ALBERTA. 

4%  "Debs.     .... 

411,000 

1938 

101 

3M 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85J 

SH 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

4%  Begd.  Stock     .     . 

1,375,000 

1950 

101£ 

8*f 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

4%  Eegd.  Stock    .     . 

450,000 

1949 

100 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3J%  Stock  .... 

650,000 

1954 

91 

SH 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

ONTARIO. 

3J%  Begd.  Stock  .     . 

1,200,000 

1946 

93J 

BH 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84 

*& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

4%  Bonds  .... 

410,900 

1949 

100 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Calgary  4£%  Debs.     . 
Edmonton  4J%  Debs. 
Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 
Montreal  4%    .     .     . 
Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Begina  4£%  Debs.       . 
Toronto  4%  Bonds     . 
Vancouver  4%  Bonds 
Winnipeg  4%  Begd.    . 

888,400 
636,900 
482,800 
2,400,000 
385,000 
167,800 
300,910 
121,200 
2,500,000 

1930-41* 
1918-51* 
1934 
1948-50 
1923 
1925-50* 
1922-281 
1931 
1940 

102 
103 
98 
102 
101 
103 
99 
101 
103 

<i 

4 

4 
3$ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,800,000 

10 

$100 

236 

4T3ff 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     . 

£12,428,082 

4 

Stock 

101A 

315 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

104 

39 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£30,225,428 

4 

104 

313 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,993 

nil. 

25 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

110 

41 

Do.  5%  2nd 

£2,530,000 

5 

99 

5 

Do.  4%  3rd         „ 

£7,168,055 

i 

55 

i 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£11,790,911 

4 

92  i 

*& 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

124J 

4 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£17,971,942 

4 

99£ 

4 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

160,000 

10 

$100 

255 

3.i| 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

75 

45 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

10 

$50 

45 

Canada  Company     .     . 

8,319 

35s.  per  sh. 

1 

26 

6J£ 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

80s.  per  sh. 

10* 

111 

3,9, 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

100,000 

8 

5 

TB 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

76 

British  Columbia  Eleo-\Def. 

£1,000,000 

8 

Stock 

5| 

trie  Railway    .     .     JPrefd. 

£1,000,000 

6 

Stock 

119 

5 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

91 

»H 

8%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

80 

*& 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 
*% 

320,000 
446,861 

1913-38* 
1935 

101 
106 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

103 

3£%  Inscribed,  1910 

800,000 

1950 

98 

41 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


million  dollars.  During  the  ten  months  to  January  31st,  the 
revenue  amounted  to  $109,556,983  against  $94,810,707  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  financial  year.  The  expendi- 
ture for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $70,655,588  against 
$65,447,763. 

The  results  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  for  the  second  half 
of  1911  were  in  accordance  with  the  general  expectations.  The 
Third  Preference  stock  is  to  receive  a  dividend  of  1J  per  cent,  for 
the  year  against  J  per  cent,  for  1910,  and  £12,500  remains  to  be 
carried  forward.  The  half-yearly  report  is  still  awaited  to  show 
the  full  details  of  the  accounts. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  the  financial 
year  ends  on  June  30th,  and  no  half-yearly  statement  is  published. 
The  latest  monthly  revenue  statement,  however,  shows  that 
during  December  the  gross  earnings  showed  an  increase  of 
$1,949,000,  while  the  working  expenses  increased  by  $1,130,000, 
so  that  there  was  a  growth  of  $819,000  in  profit.  This  makes  an 
aggregate  increase  of  $1,854,000  in  the  half-year's  profit  out  of 
an  increase  of  $6,778,000  in  gross  earnings. 

A  loan  of  a  million  sterling  has  been  raised  by  the  Western 
Australian  Government  by  the  issue  of  3|  per  cent.  Inscribed 
stock  at  99,  redeemable  at  par  in  1960  or  within  the  preceding 
twenty  years  on  six  months'  notice.  The  issue  forms  part  of 
£2,142,000  authorised  by  a  recent  Act.  The  amount  is  required 
mainly  for  railway  construction  and  improvement,  but  part  of 

AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*%      »             „     IA 
3%        „             „     (A 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,800] 

1933 
1924 
1935 

105* 
98* 

87 

35 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
}l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
3*%        „        1889  (ft. 

3%          „         (t)  .     . 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

101* 

84* 

i1 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  ft) 

3*%        „            „      4 
3%          „            „    (t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-301 
1922-47f 

101 

102 

84* 

8tf 

w 

m 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTBALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

f»     (0 
»    U 
„   (A 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,271,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  I  or 
after. 

101 
102 
97 

90* 
80 

i1 
J 

Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

3*%  Inscribed  (ft  .     . 
3%        „           M  .     . 
8%        „           W  .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-351 
1915-35J 
1927J 

95* 
87 
89* 

1 

Jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3*%  Inscbd.  Stock   (t) 
3%     .    '!          !'    .  (t) 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

96 
102 

84* 

* 

315 

11  Jan.—  1  July. 

uijj 

"IB 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeeme 
earlier. 

i  No  allowance  for  redemption.  («)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

100 

41 

Melbourne         Trams) 
Trust  4*%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

101 

*A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

102 

43 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

250,000 

1913 

100 

44 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

3$ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 
Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 

40  000 

% 
6 

±1 
16 

5 
100 

40 

7 
99 

116 

*i 

4* 

5* 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

125,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154  000 

10 
14 

4 

»? 

8 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

43 
58 
97 

H 

100 
6 

? 
P 

6£ 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,048,412 

M 

4 

100 
100 

104 

87* 

*& 
*& 

£691  375 

5 

100 

974 

5i 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .      .     . 
South  Australian  Company  £15     . 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 
Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

£4 
£3* 

? 

21i 
£15 
1 
10 

72<c 
62& 

9| 

5* 

? 

(*)  Ex  dividend. 

it  is  to  be  spent  on  lighthouses,  harbour,  and  river  works,  water- 
supply,  and  sewerage,  and  the  development  of  agricultural  and 
mineral  resources.  In  connection  with  the  issue,  Sir  Newton 
Moore,  the  Agent-General,  pointed  out  that  the  loan  money  of 
Western  Australia  had  been  so  well  invested  that  the  profits  from 
the  trading  concerns  of  the  State  more  than  covered  the  whole 
of  the  interest  bill  on  the  public  debt. 

In  a  few  months'  time  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Bank 
will  be  at  work,  and  before  long  it  may  set  foot  in  London  by 
opening  a  branch  office  in  the  heart  of  the  banking  area.  There 
is  still  a  good  deal  of  criticism  as  to  the  effect  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  Bank  on  the  existing  joint-stock  institutions 
in  the  Commonwealth,  but  much,  of  course,  will  depend  on  its 
system  of  working. 
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NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

102 

3ft 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

104$ 

BH 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3$%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

15,831,140 

1940 

97$ 

3 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

87$ 

m 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.     . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

4^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

103 

4 

10  April-  10  Oct 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  15% 

11 

4$ 

— 

Do.  4%  Gua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

101 

4 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%) 
Drainage  Loan.     ./ 

200,000 

1926 

116 

*T7* 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

116$ 

4^ 

!~ 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

103 

** 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

103 

4| 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7$  Shares  £2$  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  13% 

5A 

Jan.—  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

101 

4$ 

I  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
&°/                             i 

443,100 

1934 

105 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

/a        ) 

Wellington  6%  Impts.j 
Loan       .     .     .     .J 

100,000 

1914-29 

108$ 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

122J 

4.1 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4$%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

41 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

102 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

763,000 

1954 

98 

4£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%      .     . 

1,856,750 

1953 

101 

STB 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%       ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

99A 

41 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

98 

4  3 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

98 

4j 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4%     . 

369,968 

1964 

99 

41 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%     .     .     . 

1,000,000 

1939 

98$ 

4^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

99 

4A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
3*%  1886       „         ffl. 
3%  1886         „         (4. 

& 
415,600 
3,729,995 
9,903,166 
15,066,244 
7,492,140 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

102 
85 

$ 

m 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4*%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  (t)     .     . 
84%        „      rf    .    . 
3%          „      M     .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

105 
106 
98 
84J 

3| 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TBANSYAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (*)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

92J 

3| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS,   AND 
COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5%  Debs    

£2  500,000 

5 

100 

102* 

4£ 

Bhodesia  Blys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .     .     .  / 
Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     .     .     . 

£2,000,000 
£1,849,700 

5 
5 

100 
100 

105 

88 

4| 
5| 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

80,000 
160,000 

3 

5* 

5 
6i 

n 

8 

Natal  Bank  £10 

148  232 

8* 

9,f 

2%x 

6i| 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

5 

ioJ 

13 

3p 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

13 

25 

60 

5g 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

5 

5 

6) 

4| 

South  African  Breweries 
British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 
Do.  5%  Debs.  Red  

965,279 
8,057,184 
£1,250,000 

19 

nil 
5 

1 
1 

100 

a 

104J 

9 
nil 

4| 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

H 

5 

5; 

6"A 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10      .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

nil 
5 

10 
7 

2$ 
5f 

CA 

(a;)  Ex  dividend. 


January's  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  exceeded  all 
previous  returns,  though  part  of  the  increase  was  due  to  the 
inclusion  of  reserve  gold  not  previously  declared.  This  statement 
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enables  comparison  with  the  monthly  returns  for  several  years 
past : — 


Month. 

1912. 

1911.            1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

"  £                          £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

3,130,830 

2,765,386]  2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

February 

— 

2,594,634|  2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

March 

— 

2,871,740 

2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

April  . 



2,836,267 

2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

May  . 



2,913,734 

2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

June  . 



2,907,854 

2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329   2,155,976 

July  . 



3,012,738 

2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

August 

— 

3,030,360 

2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

September 

— 

2,976,065 

2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

October  . 



3,010,130 

2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

November 



3,057,213 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

December 

— 

3,015,499 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

Total  *    . 

3,130,830 

34,991,620 

32,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

In  the  last  monthly  return  of  the  Transvaal  Chamber  of 
Mines  with  regard  to  native  labour,  the  aggregate  supply  alone 
was  given,  no  distinction  being  made  between  the  gold,  diamond, 
and  coal  mines.  The  total  at  the  end  of  January  amounted  to 
201,375  hands  against  195,249  at  the  end  of  December,  and 
194,850  at  the  end  of  November.  In  the  following  table  the 
supply  at  the  gold  mines  at  the  end  of  each  month  during  the 
past  two  complete  years  is  shown  : — 


Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

January  19 

10 

3,954 

160,662 

January  19 

11 

4,666 

183,268 

February 

9,109 

169,771 

February 

6,166 

189,434 

March 

8,574 

178,345 

March 

4,023 

193,457 

April 
May 

5,469 
150 

183,814 
183,964 

April 
May 

871 
3,936* 

194,328 
190,392 

June 

533* 

183,431 

June 

3,452* 

186,940 

July 

1,917* 

181,514 

July 

5,358* 

181,582 

August 

683* 

180,831 

August 

1,772* 

179,810 

September 
October 

1,369 
2,097* 

182,200 
180,103 

September 
October 

191* 

425* 

179,619 
179,194 

November 

2,076* 

178,027 

November 

2,458* 

176,736 

December 

575 

178,602 

December 

1,546 

178,282 

*  Net  loss. 

In  his  annual  address  to  the  shareholders  of  the  South 
African  Gold  Trust,  Lord  Harris,  the  chairman,  spoke  with 
justifiable  pride  of  the  results  achieved  by  the  trust.  He  pointed 
out  that  since  1894  it  had  distributed  in  dividends  no  less  a  sum 
than  £2,000,000,  or  over  30  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  ordinary 
shares,  and  had  written  off  very  large  sums  for  depreciation,  and 
yet  the  value  of  the  estate  at  the  present  day  was  £163,753  better 
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than  it  was  three  years  ago,  when  the  trust  last  published  a  list 
of  assets. 

-'$]  Lord  Harris  gave  an  interesting  expression  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  South  African  share  market.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  adverse  influences  in  South 
Africa,  whatever  they  were — mismanagement,  falling  off  of 
grade,  increased  cost  of  labour,  shortness  of  labour,  or  whatever 
faults  in  the  position  there  were  that  the  "  bears  "  liked  to  harp 
upon — he  did  not  think  those  were  really  the  causes  of  the  depres- 
sion in  the  market  and  its  want  of  activity.  He  thought  that  it 
was  largely  due  to  the  activity  of  trade.  As  the  volume  of  trade 
increased,  less  interest  was  taken  in  the  share  market,  and  when 
trade  was  bad  more  attention  was  given  to  the  share  market. 
The  volume  of  trade  had  been  good  for  some  years.  Perhaps  it 
had  been  assisted  by  the  little  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey, 
for  war  created  a  hectic  demand  for  all  kinds  of  goods.  Perhaps 
trade  had  been  helped  by  the  increased  output  of  gold,  for  abun- 
dance of  cash  very  likely  helped  trade.  But  it  was  inevitable 
that,  sooner  or  later,  over-production  must  result.  There  must 
be  a  halt  in  the  ability  to  place  goods  which  would  lead  to  a 
setback  in  trade,  and  then  there  would  be  chances  again  in 
speculative  markets. 

There  was  an  appreciable  decline  in  the  Bhodesian  gold 
output  during  January,  the  total  production  being  £214,918 
against  £217,026  for  December.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  giving  the  returns  for  some  years  past,  this  output  falls 
far  short  of  the  "  record  "  return  for  last  August : — 


MONTH. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

214,918 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February 



203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March 

— 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April 



221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May 



211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June 

— 

215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July 



237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August 



243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September 

— 

225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October     . 

— 

218,862 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November 

— 

214,040 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December  . 

— 

217,026 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total     . 

214,918 

2,647,895 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

For  those  interested  in  Rhodesian  affairs  the  principal  event 
of  the  month  has,  of  course,  been  the  issue  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  Although  the  ultra- 
optimists,  as  usual,  professed  disappointment,  the  record  which 
the  directors  had  to  present  was  again  one  of  good  progress  in 
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the  development  of  the  vast  territory  for  which  they  are  respon- 
sible. As  the  report  stated,  the  progress  of  Rhodesia  has  been 
continuous  and  satisfactory.  It  has  extended  to  every  branch 
of  industry,  and  is  reflected  in  the  administrative  and  commercial 
revenues  of  the  company,  and  in  the  traffic  receipts  of  the  rail- 
ways. Although  no  sensational  improvement  has  been  shown 
in  any  single  direction,  there  has  been  a  general  advance  in 
prosperity. 

CROWN  COLONY  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

!925-42f 

96* 

3| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

84 

3$ 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t).     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

106 

T& 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

87 

3f 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3J%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

I918-43f 

96 

3f 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

104 

8tt 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3^%  ins.  (0     .     . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

95 

3| 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius   3%  guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)  ./ 

600,000 

1940 

90 

3^B 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 
Sierra  Leone  3fc%  ins.  (t) 

482,390 
725,101 

1937 
1929-54f 

104 
95* 

m 

8tt 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

101 

*A 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

84 

sf 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4£ 

£86£ 

5 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Amount  or 

Dividend 

Title. 

Number  of 

for  last 

Price. 

Yield. 

Shares. 

Year. 

up. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt 

£7,267,300 
£55  971  960 

3 

4 

99 
100 

95 
101 

81 

3t§ 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

19£ 

$ 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „              ,,      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

? 

5 
10 

8| 

5 
*fir 

„              „      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

35 

100 

85 

3 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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HOME   RULE   AND    SOUTH   AFRICA 

LORD   BEAUCHAMP'S    VIEWS 

LORD  BEAUCHAMP,  who  as  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
may  be  presumed  to  speak  with  some  authority,  took  the  chair 
at  Mr.  Redmond's  meeting  at  the  City  Liberal  Club.  And  this 
is  how  he  opened  his  speech  : — 

Since  Home  Eule  was  last  fought  out  in  the  constituencies  religious 
animosities  have  been  much  softened,  a  better  feeling  has  sprung  up  among 
the  contending  parties  in  Ireland,  and  a  brilliant  example  has  been  set  by  the 
granting  of  Self-Government  to  South  Africa. 

What  Lord  Beauchamp  meant  by  saying  that  "  religious 
animosities  have  been  much  softened,"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. Certainly  that  is  not  the  case  in  Ireland,  and  as  regards 
this  country,  even  so  eminent  a  Free  Churchman  as  Dr.  Horton 
has  told  us  plainly  that  if  he  and  his  fellow  Nonconformists  were 
in  Ireland  they  would  feel  and  speak  as  their  Irish  co-religionists  do. 
This  does  not  look  much  like  the  softening  of  religious  animosities. 

The  statement  that  a  better  feeling  has  sprung  up  "  among 
the  contending  parties  in  Ireland  "  is  equally  incorrect.  There 
are  now  two  Home  Rule  parties  in  Ireland  where  formerly  one 
existed,  and  so  bitter  is  the  feeling  displayed  between  the  parties 
that  the  services  of  the  Irish  constabulary  are  often  required  to 
keep  order  at  their  meetings.  Neither  in  1886  nor  in  1893  was  the 
Home  Rule  party  in  Ireland  so  absolutely  divided  as  at  the 
present  time,  if  not  on  the  ethics  of  Home  Rule,  at  any  rate  on 
the  means  by  which  it  should  be  accomplished.  Again,  the 
antagonism  of  Ulster  has  in  no  way  declined.  The  Ulster 
loyalists  are  pledged  to  oppose  Home  Rule  tooth  and  nail,  even 
going  so  far  as  openly  to  announce  their  intention,  if  necessity 
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demands,  of  putting  into  effect  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
historical  call  to  arms  :  "  Ulster  will  fight,  and  Ulster  will  be 
right."  Lord  Beauchamp  may  deceive  the  simple  folk  at  the 
City  Liberal  Club,  but  no  one  who  is  anyone  in  Ireland  will 
support  his  statement  that  a  better  feeling  has  sprung  up  among 
the  contending  parties  in  Ireland  since  1893. 

Then  I  come  to  what  Lord  Beauchamp  calls  the  "  brilliant 
example  of  granting  self-government  to  South  Africa,"  a  canard 
ofttimes  repeated  on  Radical  platforms.  The  comparison  implies 
two  things  :  (1)  That  from  the  British  standpoint  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  has  already  proved  a  success  ;  (2)  That  the  granting 
of  self-government  to  South  Africa  offers  some  analogy  to  the 
granting  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland. 

Let  us  examine  these  matters  seriatim.  In  order  to  form 
any  sound  opinion  as  regards  the  first  of  these  points  we  must 
go  back  a  little  in  our  political  history.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  Mr.  Balfour  was  in  office,  the  union  of  South 
Africa  remained  outside  the  arena  of  practical  politics.  And 
this  was  the  case,  not  because  the  Unionist  Government  did  not 
wish  to  see  South  Africa  unified  or  federated,  but  because  the 
South  African  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  any  form  of  union  or  federation  under  the  British 
Flag.  The  war,  however,  changed  the  whole  situation.  It  made 
the  Boers  loyal  and  made  possible  a  united  South  Africa.  But 
the  time  for  action  had  not  yet  come. 

After  the  War  a  limited  form  of  Crown  Government  was  set 
up  in  the  new  Colonies.  Later  on  the  Transvaal  Colony,  as  the 
South  Africa  Republic  was  then  called,  received  the  highest  form 
of  Crown  Government.  The  Boers,  however,  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  change  ;  they  desired  to  obtain  full  self-government, 
and  the  Radical  party  espoused  their  cause.  In  part  because 
they  desired  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  their  late  leader, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  but  mainly  because  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
oppose  the  Unionist  point  of  view.  The  Boers  had  gone  through 
a  short  period  of  probation,  but  the  Unionist  Cabinet  thought, 
and  the  British  element  in  South  Africa  thought,  the  time  had 
not  arrived  for  giving  the  Transvaal  full  self-government,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  postpone  the  grant  a  little  longer  so  as  to 
allow  the  British  population  to  increase  and  give  the  British 
settlers  the  opportunity  of  settling  down  with  the  Boers  on  more 
equal  terms  than  would  be  possible  were  self-government  granted 
at  that  date.  Very  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Balfour's  administra- 
tion went  out  of  office. 

Meanwhile  an  acute  controversy  had  arisen  between  the  two 
political  parties  of  the  State  on  the  question  of  employing 
Chinese  labour  in  the  Transvaal  mines.  The  Boers,  judging 
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the  Unionists  would  be  defeated  at  the  polls,  and  seeing  a 
chance  of  securing  their  own  ends,  joined  hands  with  the 
Radicals,  although  the  Boers  had  no  particular  wish  to  see  the 
Chinese  depart.  Thus  the  Boers  became  a  party  to  the  famous 
Chinese  slavery  fraud  which  brought  the  Government  into  power 
in  1906.  As  soon  as  the  fraud  was  exposed,  the  Government 
found  it  expedient  to  look  about  for  a  way  out  of  their  difficulty, 
for  it  was  soon  apparent  they  had  no  intention  of  fulfilling  their 
pledges  to  the  constituencies  and  putting  an  immediate  end 
to  the  employment  of  Chinese  labour  in  the  Transvaal.  In 
their  dilemma  they  bethought  themselves  of  the  Boers.  Why 
should  not  they  come  to  the  rescue  ?  The  most  obvious  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  convenient  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
was  to  give  self-government  to  the  Transvaal.  Such  a  step 
would  not  only  enable  the  Government  to  transfer  a  very  em- 
barrassing liability  to  the  new  colony,  but  it  had  the  additional 
advantage  of  supplying  an  excuse  for  the  line  taken  inasmuch 
as  they  were  pursuing  a  policy  of  -continuity.  Accordingly 
self-government  was  granted  against  the  wish  of  the  British 
element  in  South  Africa,  and  with  the  certainty  that  the  Boers 
would  gain  at  the  polls  what  they  had  lost  at  the  War. 
Moreover,  as  a  further  condition  of  taking  over  the  liability  the 
Boers  compelled  the  Government  to  guarantee  them  a  loan  of 
£5,000,000,  a  guarantee  given  on  the  understanding  that  the 
money  was  to  be  spent  for  Boers  and  Britons  alike,  but  used 
almost  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dutch. 

Shortly  after  granting  self-government  to  the  Transvaal  similar 
treatment  was  meted  out  to  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  its  name 
changed  to  the  Orange  Free  State  as  a  further  sop  to  the  Boers ; 
then  arose  a  position  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  British,  if 
they  were  to  have  any  say  in  the  future  of  the  new  Colonies,  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  federation  or  unification.  The  latter  form  of 
government,  was  selected  and  in  due  course  a  confirming  Bill 
was  passed  through  the  Imperial  Parliament,  both  sides  agreeing. 
Men  who  knew  their  South  Africa  shook  their  heads.  They 
fully  appreciated  the  advantage  of  union,  and  were  assured  that> 
so  far  as  the  British  in  South  Africa  were  concerned,  union  was 
their  only  chance.  But  they  also  knew  that,  in  order  to  secure 
British  supremacy  in  South  Africa,  we  had  sacrificed  thousands 
of  lives  and  incurred  an  expenditure  of  £250,000,000,  and  that 
union  in  the  circumstances,  forced  as  it  was  on  the  country 
prematurely  by  the  action  of  the  Radical  Government  before  its 
time,  meant  that  the  Boers  and  not  the  British  would  for  some 
years  to  come  be  the  administrators  not  alone  of  the  new  colonies, 
but  of  all  the  territory  coming  within  the  South  African  Union. 

The  outlook  was  certainly  not  bright  either  for  the  British 
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settler,  or  for  the  immediate  prospects  of  British  supremacy  iii 
South  Africa.  Nor  did  the  advent  of  a  Boer  Government  to 
power,  as  the  result  of  a  redistribution  of  seats  policy  and  a  new 
register  in  the  Transvaal,  tend  to  relieve  the  anxiety  felt  in  many 
quarters.  Still,  the  die  had  been  cast,  and  the  outcome  of  handing 
iback  to  the  Boers  at  the  elections  what  they  had  lost  on  the  battle- 
field was  awaited  with  much  interest  and  no  little  anxiety,  both 
in  South  Africa  and  in  the  mother  country.  Naturally,  after  so 
long  a  period  of  unrest,  Boer  and  Briton  alike  were  desirous 
of  making  the  best  of  the  altered  circumstances.  Peace  had 
given  place  to  war,  and,  although  the  British  settlers  did  not 
at  all  like  the  political  situation,  their  minds  were  too  much 
centred  on  mining  and  agricultural  development  to  kick  against 
the  pricks.  So  things  drifted  on,  the  Boer  Government,  true  to 
their  natural  instincts,  preaching  from  platform  and  pulpit  that 
their  object  was  to  put  a  stop  to  race  hatred  and  race  rivalry 
by  initiating  and  carrying  out  a  policy  of  equal  treatment  for 
all  white  men,  but  in  reality  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
encourage  race  hatred  and  race  rivalry  by  endeavouring  to  govern 
the  country  more  after  the  fashion  of  a  Dutch  settlement  than 
a  British  dominion. 

I  do  not  say  that  as  time  passes  things  will  not  right  them- 
selves. I  have  no  doubt  they  will,  but  to  talk  of  the  present 
result  of  union  as  being  a  brilliant  success  is  quite  another 
matter.  Had  the  Conservative  policy  been  adopted,  and  a  post- 
ponement taken  place  in  granting  full  self-government  to  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
although  union  may  not  have  come  quite  so  soon  as  it  did,  the 
position  in  South  Africa  to-day  would  be  very  different  from 
what  it  is.  A  British-born  Government  would  be  in  office,  and  the 
Boers  would  be  wielding  an  equal  instead  of  an  overriding  power 
in  a  country  which  they  set  out  to  conquer,  but  returned  defeated. 

Has  the  vexed  question  of  labour  vanished  in  the  Transvaal  ? 
Have  British  workmen  found  an  outlet  in  South  Africa  ?  Has 
the  position  of  the  Britisher  in  South  Africa  improved  ?  All  these 
points  I  meet  with  a  direct  negative.  On  the  other  hand,  a  general 
retrenchment  all  round  of  men  of  British  birth  has  taken  place, 
and  their  places  filled  with  men  of  Dutch  birth  irrespective  of 
the  fact  whether  they  possessed  the  necessary  training  or  not. 
The  more  important  posts  have  been  given  to  the  Dutch,  and 
the  insistence  with  which  the  Boers  have  pressed  the  language 
question  is  sowing  discord  right  and  left.  If  further  evidence  of 
failure  is  required,  we  have  it  in  the  fact  that  the  Opposition 
found  it  necessary  to  move  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Boer 
Government  for  acting  contrary  to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  terms, 
of  the  constitution. 
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Here  is  what  the  Times  correspondent,  writing  from  Cape 
Town  on  February  13th,  says  : — 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Assembly  on  the  Civil  Service 
motion  is  exciting  the  greatest  interest.  Sir  Starr  Jameson 
spoke  most  effectively  and  made  out  a  strong  case  to  show 
that  the  Government  had  disregarded  the  plain  intention 
of  the  Act  of  Union  by  first  appointing  an  incompetent 
Reorganisation  Commission  and  then  ignoring  its  recom- 
mendations. The  result,  he  said,  was  universal  dissatis- 
faction, unrest,  and  distrust.  Wholesale  retrenchments  had 
been  accompanied  by  numerous  appointments  from  outside 
the  service,  while  in  many  cases  officials  had  been  graded, 
salaries  had  been  fixed,  interprovincial  and  interdepart- 
mental transfers  had  been  effected,  and  promotions  had 
been  made  without  regard  to  merits  and  length  of  service. 
The  House  was  evidently  impressed  by  the  direct  reference 
to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  General  Hertzog,  who,  Sir  Starr 
Jameson  said,  ought  not  to  retain  his  portfolio  after  having, 
in  reply  to  the  Court  in  the  Hertzog-Fraser  trial  at  Bloem- 
fontein,  said  that  he  would  "  in  the  same  circumstances 
do  the  same  again,"  though  the  Court  had  found  that  he 
had  dismissed  Mr.  Fraser  without  a  tittle  of  evidence. 

I  come  now  to  my  second  point,  the  supposed  analogy  between 
the  granting  of  self-government  to  South  Africa  and  that  of 
Home  Rule  to  Ireland.  First  take  the  two  movements,  that 
which  brought  about  Union  in  South  Africa  and  that  designed 
to  secure  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  In  South  Africa  the  aim 
was  to  secure  closer  relationship,  political  and  commercial, 
between  the  parts  and  the  whole.  In  Ireland  the  Home  Rulers 
desire  to  reverse  that  policy  ;  their  aim,  if  not  to  sever,  is  to 
weaken  the  relationship  between  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  whole.  In  South  Africa  the  aim  was  to  lessen  local 
powers  and  to  hand  over  the  powers  taken  away  from  the  local 
parliaments  to  a  central  parliament.  That  is  to  say,  to  centralise 
and  not  to  localise.  In  Ireland,  Home  Rulers  desire  to  obtain 
fuller  local  powers  by  taking  from  the  powers  of  the  central 
Government  and  handing  these  powers  over  to  a  local  parliament. 
That  is  to  say,  to  localise  and  not  to  centralise.  Even  Federation 
was  rejected  in  favour  of  Union  in  South  Africa  in  order  that 
the  executive  Government  might  rest  in  one  body,  and  that  the 
central  body,  the  end  in  view  being  one  parliament  in  which  the 
representatives  of  all  the  parts  should  sit ;  the  local  parliaments 
were  to  disappear.  Irish  Home  Rulers  desire  to  create  a  local 
parliament  with  a  new  executive,  and  yet  to  have  representatives 
both  in  the  central  and  in  the  local  parliament — an  absolute 
contradiction  of  the  policy  of  Union  in  South  Africa. 

Then   Lord   Beauchamp   implies   that   self-government   and 
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Home  Rule  are  synonymous  terms  ;  they  are  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Self-government  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  possessed 
by  South  Africa  includes  not  only  the  control  of  all  internal, 
but  of  many  external  affairs.  Except  the  King's  power  of  veto, 
a  power  that  is  never  likely  to  be  exercised,  South  Africa  is 
practically  independent,  the  only  common  bond  being  the 
Crown.  In  the  event  of  war,  if  troops  had  to  be  mobilised,  the 
Mother  Country  would  not  be  able  to  mobilise  the  fighting  force 
in  South  Africa.  That  is  a  matter  solely  within  the  purview 
of  the  Union  Government.  Take,  for  example,  the  late  war,  in 
which  our  troops  were  engaged.  We  could  not  and  we  did  not 
command  the  assistance  of  the  colonial  contingents.  These  con- 
tingents volunteered  to  help  us  fight  our  battles,  and  the  same 
situation  would  arise  in  the  event  of  another  war  happening 
in  which  Imperial  troops  were  engaged.  Again,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  has  complete  control  over  its  customs.  Is  it  sug- 
gested that  if  Home  Rule  were  to  be  granted  to  Ireland  the 
grant  should  carry  with  it  any  of  the  powers  I  have  cited  as 
belonging  to  self-government  ?  If  so,  the  suggestion  has  never 
been  made  openly. 

Again,  self-government  implies  the  ability  of  a  country  to 
pay  its  own  way.  Does  Ireland  pay  its  own  way  ?  Can  Ireland 
meet  its  existing  liabilities  without  Imperial  aid  ?  Moreover,  if 
Ireland  is  to  continue  to  receive  Imperial  aid,  then  the  com- 
parison should  be  between  Home  Rule  and  Crown  Colony  govern- 
ment, not  between  Home  Rule  and  self-government.  Then,  if  a 
parliament  be  given  to  Ireland,  is  that  parliament  to  frame  the 
whole  of  Irish  taxation,  and  what  is  to  happen  in  the  event  of 
it  being  necessary  to  enforce  law  and  order  by  means  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  Crown  ?  But  is  it  necessary  to  continue  ? 
There  is  no  common  ground  between  Self-Government  and 
Home  Rule. 

The  only  analogy  possible  between  the  granting  of  Union 
Government  to  South  Africa  and  Home  Rule,  supposing  it  were 
granted  to  Ireland,  is  that  just  as  the  Boers  have  seized  most  of 
the  lucrative  appointments  for  the  Dutch,  leaving  the  British- 
born  to  shift  for  themselves,  so  we  should  probably  see  the  Irish 
Nationalists  dealing  with  their  Ulster  compatriots,  while  in 
place  of  the  language  test  would  be  substituted  the  religious  test- 
I  am  afraid  Lord  Beauchamp  must  have  forgotten  that  he  was 
once  a  governor  of  a  British  Colony.  Had  his  memory  not 
played  him  false  he  could  not  have  allowed  his  imagination  to 
run  riot  with  him  in  the  way  it  has  done. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN* 
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THE    NAVAL   ESTIMATES    AND    GERMANY 

BY  DIPLOMATIST 

THE  Debate  on  the  Navy  Estimates,  although  it  centred  in 
a  comparison  between  the  shipbuilding  programme  of  this 
country  and  Germany,  was  marked  with  a  restraint  that  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  German  people.  There  was 
no  beating  of  the  big  drum,  no  complaint  against  the  German 
programme,  either  as  it  is  or  as  it  is  to  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  clear  and  decisive  statement  from  the  First  Lord 
both  as  regards  our  present  and  future  plans,  and  as  to  the 
reasons  that  make  it  necessary  for  our  Navy  being  maintained 
in  such  a  position  as  will  give  it  command  of  the  seas  in  every 
eventuality. 

It  was  fully  recognised  by  the  speakers  who  followed  the 
First  Lord  in  debate  that  no  harm  could  come  of  plain 
speaking,  provided  that  plain  speaking  was  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  no  ground  of  complaint  to  a  nation  with 
whom  we  are  on  terms  of  amity  and  friendship.  And  I  am 
glad  to  say  that,  if  at  first  the  First  Lord's  speech  did  not 
make  a  favourable  impression  in  Germany,  it  has  since  been 
accepted  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conceived,  as  a  frank 
and  outspoken  expression  of  British  Naval  policy,  intended  in 
no  way  to  wound  German  susceptibilities,  but  rather  as  affording 
a  guiding  line  to  the  German  Government,  should  they  consider 
it  necessary  to  amend  in  any  way  their  Naval  Law. 

Listening  as  I  did  to  Mr.  Churchill's  introductory  observations, 
I  could  not  help  contrasting  them  with  the  speech  of  hii  pre- 
decessor delivered  on  a  similar  occasion  three  years  ago.  Nothing 
could  have  been  less  in  harmony  with  diplomatic  usage  than 
the  speech  of  Mr.  M'Kenna  when  introducing  the  Naval 
Estimates  for  1909-10.  That  he  did  not  know  what  he  ought 
to  and  should  have  known  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  irritate 
and  annoy  the  House  of  Commons;  but  when  to  this  want  of 
knowledge  he  hurled  accusations  against  Germany — accusations 
he  subsequently  had  to  withdraw — no  wonder  indignation  ran 
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high  across  the  Channel.  Fortunately  for  the  harmony  of  our 
relations  with  Foreign  Powers  Mr.  M'Kenna  has  been  removed 
to  an  office  of  lesser  responsibility. 

The  announcement  that  Germany  intends  making  further" 
additions  to  her  navy  was  anticipated  by  the  First  Lord,  who- 
made  it  clear  that,  while  we  were  content  to  maintain  the 
Admiralty's  standard  of  new  construction,  namely,  a  60  per  cent, 
superiority  in  Dreadnoughts  over  the  German  navy  on  the  basis 
of  the  existing  Fleet  Law,  if  we  were  to  be  confronted,  as  he 
feared  was  certain,  with  an  addition  of  two  ships  to  the  German 
programme  in  the  next  six  years,  the  Admiralty  proposed  to 
meet  the  addition  upon  a  higher  ratio  of  superiority,  by  laying 
down  four  ships  in  the  same  period.  Were  we  confronted  with 
three  additional  ships  we  should,  of  course,  lay  down  six.  "  On 
the  other  hand,"  he  continued,  amid  cheers,  "any  limitation  of 
Germany's  programme  would  be  followed  here  by  a  proportionate1 
reduction.  All  slowing  down  by  Germany  would  be  imitated 
by  us.  So  the  position  was  this  :  Germany  would  be  no  gainer 
as  against  us  by  any  increase  that  might  be  made,  and  no  loser 
by  any  diminution.  Here,  in  fact,  was  a  simple  arrangement 
by  which  the  costly  rivalry  could  be  at  any  time  abated."  * 

As  I  understand  it,  Germany  has  decided  on  building  two  and 
a  third  ships  in  the  period  specified,  but  the  date  of  laying  down 
the  third  ship  is  not  yet  specified.  But  Germany  is  making  no 
addition  to  her  shipbuilding  programme  this  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  is  adding  to  her  personnel,  a  step  rendered  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  larger  ships  that  have  been 
built.  As  regards  the  extra  ships,  we  shall  presumably  adopt 
the  ratio  of  two  keels  to  one.  The  Little  Navy  party  in  this 
country  say,  "  What  is  the  good  of  having  so  large  a  fleet  ? 
Let  us  cut  it  down."  The  Pan-Germans  find  fault  with  their 
Government  for  not  building  more  ships.  So  the  authorities 
in  both  countries  are  constantly  up  against  some  section,  no 
matter  what  programme  is  presented.  Such  representations 
must  and  do  embarrass  both  the  Admiralty  and  the  German 
Government ;  but  the  decision  not  to  yield  in  any  way  to  absurd 
economy  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  useless  extravagance  on  the 
other,  will  recommend  itself  to  all  persons  who  look  at  the 
matter  from  a  common-sense  standpoint. 

Taking  the  broad  question  of  navies,  this  country  must  keep 
command  of  the  sea,  a  position  essential  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  British  Empire  and  to  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants. 
Not  only  have  we  a  world-wide  commerce  to  protect,  but  our 
possessions  are  world-wide,  and  above  and  beyond  all,  the 
heart  of  the  Empire  is  contained  in  our  island  home.  Our  people 

*  See  Times,  March  19. 
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are  fed  from  oversea,  and  for  that  reason  alone,  apart  from  all 
others,  we  must  see  to  it  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  meet  and 
defeat  any  possible  combination  that  may  be  brought  against  us 
whenever  and  wherever  that  combination  may  be  found. 

On  the  other  hand,  Germany  has  oversea  possessions  to  defend, 
and  an  oversea  trade  to  protect.  Germany  too  is  an  expanding 
nation,  and  as  years  pass  on  must  further  expand.  Her 
present  population  is  65,000,000,  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
1,000,000  a  year.  Place  against  these  figures  the  population  of 
France  —  38,000,000,  with  a  diminishing  birth-rate  —  and  the 
difference  between  the  economic  situations  in  the  two  countries 
is  at  once  obvious.  Then  look  at  ourselves.  The  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  little  over  45,000,000,  and  while, 
compared  with  Germany,  our  territory  extends  over  a  much 
smaller  area,  still  for  many  years  we  have  been  expanding, 
and  our  emigration  figures  were  never  higher  than  was  the  case 
last  year. 

Again,  Germany,  like  ourselves,  has  to  regard  possible  foes. 
We  can,  in  present  conditions,  dismiss  from  our  consideration 
France  and  Russia,  but  Germany  is  not  in  the  same  favoured 
position.  We  can  and  do  exclude  the  United  States  of  America 
from  our  calculations,  but  Germany  cannot  do  so.  Therefore, 
if  to  the  reasons  already  given,  these  possible  combinations  are 
added,  it  will  at  once  be  obvious  that  to  conclude,  as  some 
of  my  countrymen  do,  that  Germany  is  building  a  navy  solely 
to  attack  us  is  not  justified  by  fact.  There  is  only  one  thing 
more  absurd  than  to  assume  that  Germany  is  building  a  navy 
to  fight  us,  and  that  is  that  the  two  keels  to  one  standard  for 
future  Dreadnoughts  has  been  decided  on  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  order  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  fight  Germany. 
Each  nation  requires  a  navy,  and  a  strong  navy,  for  its 
own  needs,  and  the  only  reason  that  we  require  a  navy  so 
much  stronger  than  Germany  is  that  our  needs  are  so  much 
greater,  first  because  Great  Britain  is  an  island,  and  secondly 
because  our  Empire  is  so  vast  and  its  component  parts  so 
scattered. 

Then  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  other  matters,  such  as  the 
rapid  rise  of  Japan  to  a  first-class  Power,  and  the  changes  now 
taking  place  in  China.  We  are  allied  with  Japan,  but  Germany 
is  not.  Again,  our  understanding  with  Russia  will  greatly 
assist  us  in  the  event  of  anything  untoward  happening  in  China, 
but  the  same  understanding  does  not  exist  between  Russia  and 
Germany.  It  is  true  that  the  political  interests  of  Germany  in 
the  Far  East,  compared  with  those  of  this  country,  are  small, 
but  German  trade  with  the  Far  East  is  growing  rapidly,  and 
protection  is  required  for  that  trade.  Look,  too,  at  German 
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interests  in  South  America  and  the  Pacific,  interests  that  are 
becoming  greater  every  year.  These,  too,  need  protection. 

Akin  to  having  a  navy  strong  enough  to  protect  national 
interests  is  the  advantage  it  gives  in  preventing  wars.  If  we 
had  not  always  possessed  a  strong  and  invincible  navy,  we 
should  have  had'"to  resort,  on  many  occasions,  to  warlike 
operations.  Our  navy  has  done  as  much  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  as  the  German  army  has  done  for  the  peace  of  Europe. 
As,  then,  Germany  expands,  and  her  trade  interests  become 
greater,  it  is  only  a  natural  ambition  to  possess  a  navy  that 
counts  for  something  in  the  counsels  of  nations.  This  cannot 
in  any  way  injure  us.  Rather  will  it  relieve  us  of  certain 
responsibilities  that  rest  on  us  in  the  great  and  righteous  cause 
of  promoting  the  civilisation  of  the  world. 

Mr.  McKenna  in  1909-10  allowed  it  to  go  forth  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Admiralty,  Germany  had  done  something  ultra 
vires.  Had  it  not  been  so,  he  would  have  been  able  to  continue 
the  cutting  down  of  the  Naval  Estimates.  This  method  of 
excusing  himself  failed  to  obtain  the  support  of  any  political 
section.  It  met  with  the  strongest  opposition  from  Unionists 
all  over  the  country.  Mr.  Churchill,  profiting,  no  doubt,  by  his 
predecessor's  mistake,  has  not  fallen  into  the  same  error,  and  if 
he  has  not  exactly  adopted  the  policy  that  our  sole  business  is 
to  set  our  own  house  in  order,  leaving  other  nations  to  attend 
to  their  own  affairs,  he  has,  at  any  rate,  steered  clear  of  saying 
anything  that  could  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  taken  to 
imply  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the  British  Admiralty  to  set  a  limit 
to  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  German  nation.  His  speech 
put  our  case  fairly  and  well.  He  admitted  frankly  that  the 
great  rise  of  Germany  as  a  naval  power  had  caused  us  to 
make  a  change  in  our  naval  formula,  and  that  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  German  authorities  it  was  necessary  for  Germany  to  add 
to  her  number  of  battleships,  so  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities 
here  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  follow  suit.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Germany  should  see  her  way  to  build  fewer  ships,  he 
would  undertake,  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty,  that  our  ship- 
building programme  should  be  proportionally  diminished. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  statement  of  British  policy  affects 
the  position  in  Germany.  Assuming  it  to  be  received  with  open 
arms  by  that  portion  of  the  German  people  anxious  to  see  less 
money  spent  on  armaments,  it  is  sure  to  be  opposed  by  the  Pan- 
Germans,  who  are  already  finding  fault  with  the  small  additions 
to  be  made  to  the  German  Navy  during  the  next  six  years. 
Hence,  for  the  German  Government  to  take  advantage  of  the 
offer  immediately  would  be  to  play  into  the  hands  of  one  section 
of  their  people,  and  to  run  counter  to  the  views  entertained  by 
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another  section.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  patriotic 
cry  has  never  failed  to  arouse  public  feeling  in  Germany.  In 
Germany  a  man,  whatever  his  political  leanings  may  be,  is  a 
patriot  first  and  a  politician  afterwards.  To  do  anything  that 
would  seem  to  be  yielding  to  an  offer  made  by  this  country  would 
run  the  risk  of  being  construed  in  a  manner  harmful  to  German 
policy  as  a  whole.  Nor  must  the  fact  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 
recent  Moroccan  negotiations  did  not  generate  a  warmth  of 
feeling  in  Germany  towards  this  country.  With  Morocco  out  of 
the  way,  things  will  doubtless  soon  resume  a  more  normal  course, 
but,  in  present  circumstances,  it  would  be  most  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  German  Government  to  announce,  even  if 
they  were  predisposed  so  to  do,  that  they  accepted  the  offer 
made  by  Mr.  Churchill. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  addition  of  two  and  a-third  ships 
in  six  years  is  likely  to  raise  any  anti-German  feeling  here, 
especially  as  the  matter  was  anticipated  in  the  First  Lord's 
statement.  All  the  same  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  Naval 
Estimates  in  both  countries  have  caused  a  set-back  in  the  negotia- 
tions that  followed  the  visit  of  Lord  Haldane  to  Berlin.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  go,  the  report  has  no 
foundation.  Matters,  I  am  told,  are  following  their  normal  course. 
As  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  said,  in  questions  of  this  nature  we 
must  not  try  and  force  the  pace.  All  we  have  to  do  and  all 
Germany  has  to  do  is  to  steer  clear  of  recriminations,  and  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  goal  both  nations  have  set  out  to  reach 
is  the  placing  of  Anglo-German  relations  on  a  better  footing. 
When  that  goal  is  reached  it  may  be  we  shall  see  a  change  made 
in  the  naval  programmes  both  of  this  country  and  of  Germany. 

But  it  may  be  asked  what  has  an  economic  and  a  political 
understanding  to  do  with  the  question  of  rival  navies.  Well,  let 
me  again  quote  Herr  von  Bethmann-Holweg.  Speaking  in  the 
Reichstag  last  December  the  Imperial  Chancellor  said  : 

On  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  England,  and  what 
has  been  said  as  to  negotiations  with  that  Power  on  the 
question  of  agreements  for  the  limitation  of  naval  arma- 
ments, I  must,  in  the  first  place,  emphasise  the  fact — it  is, 
indeed,  common  form — that  the  British  Government  has 
repeatedly  expressed  the  view  that  to  fix  by  agreement  the 
naval  strength  of  the  individual  Powers  would  tend  appre- 
ciably to  tranquillize  international  relations.  England,  as 
is  well  known,  gave  utterance  to  this  opinion  at  the  Hague 
Conference,  and  she  has  raised  the  question  more  than 
once  since  then,  without,  however,  bringing  forward  pro- 
posals which  could  have  given  us  occasion  for  a  positive 
acceptance  or  a  positive  rejection. 

We  find  ourselves  at  one  with  England  in  the  desire  to 
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avoid  rivalries  in  respect  of  armaments.  But  throughout 
the  pourparlers — informal  and  conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  friendliness — that  have  taken  place  from  time  to 
time  we  have  always  put  in  the  foreground  the  idea  that 
it  is  an  open  and  frank  discussion,  followed  by  agreement 
concerning  the  economic  and  political  interests  on  both  sides, 
that  is  the  surest  means  of  removing  mistrust  of  any  kind  in 
respect  of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two  Powers  by  sea 
or  by  land.*  In  itself  the  continuance  of  a  frank  and  volun- 
tary exchange  of  views  on  all  those  questions  which  are 
connected  with  these  matters  is  a  guarantee  of  friendly 
intent  on  either  side,  and  should  lead  slowly  but  surely 
to  the  removal  of  the  mistrust  which  has,  unhappily,  often 
made  itself  felt — not,  indeed,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ments, but  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  two  countries,  f 

The  first  open  and  frank  discussion  took  place  when  Lord 
Haldane  was  in  Berlin,  and  if  rumour  be  correct,  that  has  been 
followed  by  similar  open  and  frank  discussions  at  the  British 
Foreign  Office  between  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  the  Kaiser  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  So  that  it 
would  appear  matters  are  well  on  the  way  towards  securing  the 
next  step,  "  an  agreement  concerning  the  economic  and  political 
interests  of  both  sides."  And  with  the  accomplishment  of  this 
much-desired  agreement,  all  feelings  of  mistrust  should  disappear, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany.  In  the  words  of  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  "  that  is  the  surest  means  of  removing 
mistrust  of  any  kind  in  respect  of  the  comparative  strength  of 
the  two  Powers  by  sea  and  by  land."  When  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  used  the  terms,  "  the  surest  means,"  he  did  not  do 
so  without  intention,  and  I  think  we  in  this  country  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  when  the  agreement  is  an  accom- 
plished fact,  then  the  German  Government  will  not  be  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  Mr.  Churchill's  offer.  But  to  do  so 
at  the  present  time,  no  matter  how  great  the  desire  of  the 
German  Government  may  be  to  fall  in  with  the  suggestion 
made,  might  even  have  a  harmful  effect  on  the  negotiations 
and  postpone  indefinitely  those  better  relations  between  the 
two  countries  which  one  may  almost  say  are  now  in  sight.  In 
these  circumstances,  if  there  be  a  genuine  desire  on  the  part  of 
both  Governments,  as  I  firmly  believe  there  is,  to  call  a  halt  in 
this  unwise  expenditure  on  naval  armaments,  every  effort  should 
be  put  forth  to  bring  about  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  an 
economic  and  political  understanding  between  this  country  and 
Germany  on  matters  outstanding.  This  explanation  will,  I 
think,  illustrate  the  connection  between  the  question  of  rival 

*  The  italics  are  my  own. — DIPLOMATIST. 
t  See  Times,  December  12,  1910. 
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navies  and  an  agreement  concerning  the  economic  and  political 
interests  on  both  sides. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  rapprochement  with  Germany  will 
weaken  our  entente  with  France.  Both  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey  have  made  it  clear  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  likely  to  happen.  It  is  true  that  the  view  expressed  on  behalf 
of  the  Cabinet  did  not  find  an  echo  in  some  influential  quarters 
in  France,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  that  these  fears  have  been  severely 
modified  if  they  have  not  entirely  disappeared. 

M.  Poincare,  in  his  recent  speech  on  Foreign  policy,  has  set 
the  question  at  rest  as  far  as  the  Government  of  France  are 
concerned. 

France,  he  declared,  wished  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Her  great  desire  was  that  other  nations 
should  also  be  at  peace  with  one  another.  Nothing  was 
to  be  gained  by  an  atmosphere  of  mistrust  and  jealousy. 
Therefore,  if  other  nations  cleared  up  misunderstandings 
between  them,  or  if  they  discussed  questions  which  led 
to  a  better  understanding,  France  could  only  look  on  with 
pleasure.  England  had  desired  to  have  such  an  under- 
standing with  Germany.  Instead  of  taking  alarm  at  this, 
French  patriots  ought  rather  to  welcome  it  as  a  good  sign, 
and  the  Government  certainly  approved  it. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  act  of  England  which  could 
make  anyone  believe  that  it  was  in  any  way  animated  by 
any  arriere-pensee  against  France.  On  the  contrary,  the 
British  Government  had  given  distinct  assurances  that  its 
action  was  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  entente  cordiale, 
that  this  entente  was  to  be  maintained  as  strong  as  ever, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  weakened  by  England  coming  to 
a  more  amiable  understanding  with  other  Powers.  France 
took  the  same  view,  and  there  was  a  close  and  cordial 
understanding  with  England  on  that  point.  M.  Poincare 
made  his  meaning  very  plain,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
spoke  emphasised  the  point  still  more  clearly  that  French 
and  English  policy  were  working  on  harmonious  lines.* 

This  interesting  statement  by  the  French  Premier  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  German  Emperor,  to  judge  by  his 
recent  appearance  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  French  Ambassador 
at  Berlin.  So  it  may  be  that  a  rapprochement  between  this 
country  and  Germany  will  be  followed  by  a  rapprochement 
between  France  and  Germany.  That  is  what  I  ventured  to 
prophesy  might  happen  in  a  former  article.  With  Morocco 
out  of  the  way,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  keep  these  two  nations 
apart.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  question  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
would  always  block  the  way,  but  that  question  is  now  regarded 

*  Westminster  Gazette,  March  16. 
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by  all  sensible  Frenchmen  as  belonging  to  the  differences  of  a 
past  generation. 

Except  for  a  better  understanding  between  ourselves  and 
Germany,  there  is  nothing  that  would  more  make  for  the  peace 
of  Europe  than  a  better  understanding  between  France  and 
Germany.  Russia  and  Germany  have  already  made  up  their 
differences,  and  we  are,  if  not  allied  with  France  and  Russia,  on 
terms  of  the  closest  amity  and  friendship,  so  that  with  the  two 
rapprochements  mentioned,  all  the  great  European  Powers  would 
be  in  one  fold.  When  that  is  accomplished,  the  matter  of 
naval  armaments  may  be  expected  to  undergo  a  change.  Not 
that  I  wish  to  go  back  on  my  oft-repeated  warning  that  if  you 
want  peace  you  must  be  prepared  for  war.  But  if  the  chances 
of  war  practically  reach  vanishing  point,  then  not  only  our  own 
preparations,  but  the  preparations  of  all  the  Powers  concerned, 
must  naturally  be  on  a  very  different  scale  to  what  is  the  case 
in  existing  circumstances.  We  must  and  always  shall  main- 
tain a  strong  navy,  but  under  altered  conditions  we  shall  no 
longer  be  in  the  unenviable  position  of  having  to  build  in  com- 
petition with  European  Powers  any  more  than  those  Powers 
will  have  to  build  in  competition  with  us.  That  is  the  position 
the  Government  are  hoping  to  bring  about,  and  the  most 
important  step  towards  reaching  the  end  is  an  agreement  con- 
cerning the  economic  and  political  interests  of  this  country  and 
Germany.  For  this  object,  then,  we  should  strive,  as  Germany 
should  strive,  irrespective  of  party,  irrespective  of  sectional 
interests. 

Both  nations  want  money  to  spend  on  reforms  at  home  and 
on  development  oversea,  but  while  this  disastrous  competition 
in  Dreadnoughts  continues,  reforms  and  development  must  wait. 
Once  set  free  some  of  the  funds  now  allocated  to  the  building 
of  battleships  and  both  countries  will  be  able  to  go  ahead,  com- 
peting in  friendly  rivalry  against  each  other  for  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Surely  two  nations  related  to  one  another  by  so 
many  ties,  can  find  a  common  platform  on  which  to  work  out 
their  aims  and  aspirations  without  spending  their  last  farthing 
in  making  preparations  for  an  eventuality  which  on  all  sides  we 
are  assured  cannot  and  must  not  happen. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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THE  NEW  HALL  FOR  THE  COUNTY 
OF  LONDON 

On  pth  March,  1912,  H.M.  the  King,  accompanied  by  H.M.  the  Queen,  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  Hall,  which  in  a  few  years'  time  is  destined 
to  be  the  home  of  the  London  County  Council.  For  use  at  the  ceremonial, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Council  (Sir  Laurence  Gomme)  compiled  an  interesting 
and  instructive  souvenir  of  the  occasion,  which  he  has  kindly  allowed  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  this  article.— [En.] 

I. 

PRELIMINARY  STEPS. 

WHEN  the  Council  in  1889  succeeded  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  the  office  accommodation  comprised  merely  the  prin- 
cipal office  facing  St.  James's  Park  and  the  three  adjoining 
houses  in  Spring  Gardens.  One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  Council, 
therefore,  was  to  consider  how  suitable  accommodation  could  be 
provided  for  the  transaction  of  its  business  and  for  the  housing 
of  its  officers.  As  a  result,  it  decided  to  enlarge  the  old  Board- 
room, to  provide  two  additional  committee-rooms,  and  to  take 
a  lease  of  property  in  Craven  Street. 

Even  at  that  early  date  there  was  an  influential  minority 
which  considered  that  the  alterations  could  be  regarded  only  as 
temporary  expedients,  that  the  existing  site  and  buildings 
would  prove  to  be  inadequate,  and  that  proper  municipal  build- 
ings on  an  important  scale  would  have  to  be  erected.  For  the 
time,  however,  the  Council  contented  itself  with  taking  addi- 
tional offices,  as  occasion  arose,  for  the  use  of  its  rapidly  increasing 
staff.  The  views  expressed  by  the  minority  were  soon  fully  justi- 
fied, and  the  Council  was  compelled  to  express  itself  strongly  on 
the  delay,  waste,  and  extravagance  caused  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  London  by  the  inadequate  and  scattered  accom- 
modation. None  of  the  earlier  schemes  suggested  for  remedying 
this  state  of  affairs  was  successful,  for  the  Council,  in  July,  1893, 
did  not  entertain  a  proposal  to  acquire  a  site  at  the  south-west 
end  of  Parliament  Street  ;  Parliament,  in  February,  1897, 
rejected  a  Bill  to  enable  the  Council  to  deal  with  a  site  on  the 
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south  side  of  Trafalgar  Square  ;  and  in  October,  1902,  the  Council 
did  not  agree  with  a  proposal  to  acquire  a  site  in  the  Adelphi. 

In  March,  1907,  the  Council  again  decided  to  review  the 
situation,  and  to  consider  whether  the  loss,  confusion,  and  incon- 
venience arising  out  of  the  existing  system,  or  lack  of  system, 
could  be  met  in  any  other  form,  and  whether,  in  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  and  the  expense  involved,  there 
was  sufficient  need  for  new  offices,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  site 
now  proposed  (the  Westminster  Bridge  site)  was  the  best  suited 
for  the  purpose.  The  first  part  of  the  question  was  soon  answered. 
Fresh  inquiries  served  only  to  elicit  further  evidence  that  the 
matter  could  be  dealt  with  in  one  way,  and  in  one  way  alone — 
namely,  by  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  building  new  offices  on 
a  new  site.  The  second  part  of  the  question  presented  greater 
difficulties,  particularly  as  many  were  anxious  that  the  new 
buildings  should  be  erected  on  some  portion  of  the  Council's 
valuable  surplus  lands  which  were  then  vacant.  It  was  found 
that,  apart  from  the  question  of  size,  the  high  value  of  the  lands 
quite  prohibited  their  use  for  the  purpose.  Ultimately  it  was 
agreed  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  at 
Westminster  Bridge. 

The  question  of  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  obtain 
designs  for  the  new  building  was  naturally  one  which  engaged 
much  interest  and  careful  attention.  At  the  outset  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  asked  that  it  might  have  the 
privilege  of  advising  the  Council  on  this  point.  The  Council 
willingly  agreed  to  consider  any  suggestions  which  the  Royal 
Institute  might  make  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  the  erection 
of  a  dignified  building  suitable  for  the  Council's  needs.  The 
Royal  Institute  accordingly  gave  it  as  its  opinion  that  the  only 
way  of  securing  such  a  result  was  to  obtain  "  a  strongly  indi- 
vidualised personality  to  deal  with  the  problem,"  and  it  suggested 
that  a  competition  would  be  most  likely  to  achieve  the  desired 
object.  The  Institute  was  good  enough  to  make,  in  addition, 
several  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  lines  on  which  such  a 
competition  should  be  conducted. 


II. 
THE  BUILDING. 

The  three  assessors  found  unanimously  that  the  design  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Ralph  Knott  was,  on  the  whole,  the  best ;  that 
it  was  a  forcible  and  artistic  suggestion  which  conveyed  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  erected  ;  that  it  was  almost 
entirely  without  costly  and  unnecessary  features  ;  that  the  esti- 
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mated  cost  was  a  fair  one  ;  and  that  the  building  could  probably 
be  erected  within  the  sum  of  £850,000  named  in  the  instructions. 
Mr.  Knott  has  supplied  the  following  account  of  his  design  : — 

The  style  is  what  may  best  be  described  as  a  free  treat- 
ment of  English  Renaissance,  adapted  to  a  building  contain- 
ing rooms  varying  considerably  in  size  and  importance.  The 
enrichment  of  the  centre  portion  of  the  exterior  indicates 
where  the  Council  chamber,  committee  rooms,  etc.,  are 
placed  on  plan,  and  emphasises  the  more  ceremonial  side  of 
the  Council's  work,  while  the  official  side  is  suggested  by  the 
simpler  treatment  of  the  flanks.  The  internal  courts  will  be 
simply  treated  in  brick,  well-lighted  offices  being  the  primary 
consideration,  but  the  members'  entrance  court  will  echo 
the  stone  treatment  of  the  exterior  fa9ades,  with  angle 
towers  containing  staircases.  Internally,  stone  and  marble 
will  be  used  in  the  decorations,  and  large  spaces  will  be 
available  for  the  encouragement  of  decorative  painting. 
The  Council  chamber,  being  the  centre  of  interest  and 
occupying  the  central  position  in  the  building,  will  be  further 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  four  groups  of  sculpture — 
Progress,  Prudence,  Education,  and  Guardianship  — 
emblematic  of  the  Council's  work. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  foundation  work  was  that  close 
to  the  abutment  of  Westminster  Bridge.  This  bridge  was  built 
in  1862,  and  the  abutment  on  the  Lambeth  side  was  founded  on 
timber  piles.  At  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  bridge  con- 
siderable doubts  were  expressed  as  to  its  stability,  and  a  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry  took  place  in  connection  therewith.  As  the  new 
river- wall  was  designed  to  join  up  to  the  abutment  and  as  the 
foundation  of  the  wall  was  six  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  bridge, 
great  care  was  necessary  in  the  design  and  construction.  If  the 
risk  of  damage  to  the  bridge  had  been,  as  is  usual,  put  upon  the 
contractors  for  the  wall,  it  would  have  caused  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  work  to  the  Council.  The  chief  engineer, 
therefore,  advised  the  Council  to  take  all  risk  of  damage  on  its 
own  shoulders,  and  to  have  the  work  carried  out  in  exact 
accordance  with  his  plans,  and  under  his  orders,  and  this  course 
was  adopted.  A  row  of  steel  sheeting  piles  was  driven  in  the  first 
place,  so  as  to  enclose  the  foundations  of  the  abutment  of  the 
bridge.  A  special  caisson  of  a  shape  to  fit  the  pointed  cutwater 
of  the  abutment  was  constructed  and  carefully  sunk  under  com- 
pressed air  in  a  position  coincident  with  the  first  47  feet  of  the 
new  wall.  By  sinking  under  compressed  air  no  disturbance  was 
caused  to  the  abutment,  and  when  the  caisson  was  in  position 
and  sealed  at  the  bottom  with  concrete  the  wall  was  built  there- 
upon. This  method  of  construction  secured  a  fair  start  for  the 
more  ordinary  methods  of  building  the  remainder  of  the  wall? 
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and  interposed  a  substantial  barrier  between  it  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  bridge. 

The  length  of  wall  required  to  embank  the  whole  of  the 
acquired  site  between  its  up-  and  down-stream  boundaries  is 
800  feet,  and  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Thames  Conservancy 
the  alignment  of  the  wall  is  such  that  it  can  be  lengthened  so  as 
also  to  include  land  adjacent  to  the  down-stream  boundary,  and 
which  was  already  the  Council's  freehold.  The  length  of  embank- 
ment wall  now  constructed,  about  588  feet,  only  extends  from 
Westminster  Bridge  up  to  that  portion  of  the  site  of  which  the 
Council  has  taken  possession.  The  last  72  feet  of  the  wall  is 
composed  only  of  timber,  which  can  be  removed  when  it  is 
desired  to  extend  the  permanent  wall  to  its  ultimate  limit. 

Behind  the  wall  is  built  a  series  of  arches  forming  storage 
vaults,  on  the  top  of  which  will  be  a  terrace,  to  which  public 
access  will  be  obtained  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps  from  West- 
minster Bridge.  At  the  head  of  these  steps  a  pedestal  for  statuary, 
similar  to  that  supporting  the  Boadicea  group  on  the  north  side 
of  Westminster  Bridge,  has  been  provided. 

The  Council's  official  architect  has  supplied  the  following 
description  of  the  new  building  :— 

The  plan  of  the  principal  floor  indicates  a  building 
750  feet  long,  with  an  average  width  of  310  feet,  and  the 
main  cornice  an  approximate  height  of  90  feet  above  raft 
foundation.  The  building  will  consist  of  nine  storeys,  the 
two  lowest,  being  below  the  road  levels,  will  be  utilised  for 
storage  purposes  in  connection  with  the  various  departments. 
The  first  or  principal  floor,  in  the  central  portion  of  which 
will  be  the  Council  chamber,  lobbies,  etc.,  with  the  com- 
mittee and  members'  rooms  adjoining,  will  also  provide 
accommodation  for  chief  officers  whose  duties  necessitate 
close  attendance  upon  the  chairmen  and  committees.  The 
remaining  floors  will  be  allocated  to  the  staff  of  the  various 
departments. 

The  external  elevations  of  the  frontages  to  the  river, 
to  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  and  to  Belvedere  Road,  will 
be  of  Portland  stone  on  a  base  of  granite.  The  floor  and  roof 
will  be  of  steel  and  concrete,  and  the  construction  is  intended 
to  be,  wherever  possible,  incombustible. 

The  principal  entrance  for  members,  situated  in  a 
southern  court,  will  be  approached  by  means  of  a  carriage- 
way from  Westminster  Bridge  Road.  The  chamber  itself 
will  be  3,500  square  feet  in  area,  and  55  feet  in  height,  with 
galleries  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Press  and  the  public. 
The  terrace  will  be  enclosed  by  the  crescent  in  the  centre 
of  the  river  front  of  the  building,  round  which  will  be 
grouped  the  accommodation  for  members  of  the  Council. 
The  public  entrances  to  the  building  generally  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  centre  of  the  two  road  frontages  with  large 
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waiting-halls,  staircases,  lifts,  etc.,  for  the  easy  direction  and 
circulation  of  members  of  the  public  visiting  the  building. 
Additional  entrances  for  the  departmental  staffs  will  be 
also  distributed  on  all  frontages  of  the  building. 


III. 

HISTORICAL  NOTES. 

The  earliest  extant  record  of  Lambeth  is  a  charter  of  King 
Edward  the  Confessor,  dated  1062,  confirming  certain  grants  to 
the  Abbey  of  Waltham  in  Essex,  such  grants  including  "  Lambe- 
hithe,"  with  all  fields,  pastures,  meadows,  woods  and  waters 
thereto  belonging.*  The  name  appears  in  other  records  under 
such  forms  as  Lambee,  Lamheth,  Lamedh.  In  Doomsday  book 
the  name  is  spelt  "  Lanchei  "  :  this  is  apparently  an  error. 
Etymologists  are  generally  agreed  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
name  is  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon — hyth,  or  hythe,  "  a  haven." 
Similar  unanimity  does  not  exist  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  first 
part,  some  suggesting  lam,  meaning  "  dirt,"  others  lamb,  "  a 
lamb,"  and  others  leman,  "  a  road,"  and  they  find  in  this  last 
derivation  support  for  the  theory  that  a  Roman  road  terminated 
at  Stangate  in  Lambeth.  The  first  derivation  is  the  one  usually 
adopted. 

Prom  time  immemorial  a  horse-ferry  existed  between  West- 
minster and  Lambeth.  Very  probably  its  situation  originally 
corresponded  nearly  with  the  site  of  Westminster  Bridge,  and 
it  formed  a  portion  of  the  ancient  line  of  communication,  after- 
wards known  as  Watling  Street,  leading  through  the  island  to 
the  Continent. 

The  line  of  Watling  Street  can  be  traced  from  the  coast  of 
Kent,  as  far  west  as  Shooter's  Hill,  and  from  Park  Lane  north- 
westwards along  the  Edgware  Road.  The  line  between  Shooter's 
Hill  and  Park  Lane  can  be  fixed  only  conjecturally,  but  the  fol- 
lowing clue  is  afforded.  Traces  of  Roman  burials  have  been  found 
(1)  near  the  junction  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Kent  Roads  ;  (ii) 
in  Deverell  Street,  New  Kent  Road  ;  and  (iii)  immediately  south 
of  St.  George's  Circus.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  bury  their  dead  along  the  sides  of  main  roads. 
The  continuation  of  a  line  passing  immediately  to  the  north  of 
(i)  and  to  the  south  of  (ii)  and  (iii)  will  be  found  to  coincide 
approximately  with  the  line  of  Shooter's  Hill  on  the  east  and  to 
pass  through  the  south  end  of  Park  Lane  on  the  west.  Additional 
confirmation  for  the  route  is  found  in  the  name  Stangate,  which 
suggests  a  paved  approach  to  a  ferry  or  bridge  across  the  Thames, 

*  '  Monasticon  Anglican uru,'  Vol.  VI.,  p.  61a. 
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and  in  burial  remains  on  the  site  of  the  House  of  Lords.*  Such  a 
route  would  have  crossed  the  river  a  little  to  the  south  of  West- 
minster Bridge.  On  the  building  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  West- 
minster, the  ferry  was  apparently  moved  further  up  the  river, 
where  its  existence  is  still  commemorated  in  the  name  "  Horse- 
ferry  Road." 

Interesting  as  these  speculations  may  be,  possibly  an  even 
greater  interest  attaches  to  the  discovery,  on  the  very  site  of 
the  new  buildings,  of  a  boat  of  the  Roman  period.  No  such  find 
has  ever  been  made  in  Britain,  so  that  its  importance  is  very 
great.  The  boat  was  lying  N.E.-S.W.,  with  its  bow  towards  the 
shore,  7  feet  below  Ordnance  datum,  19  feet  6  inches  below 
high  water,  and  21  feet  6  inches  below  the  level  of  Belvedere 
Road.  It  measured  approximately  38  feet  in  length  and  about 
18  feet  beam.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  stern  end  was 
missing,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
about  60  feet  in  length,  with  a  beam  of  about  16  feet.  In  the 
boat  itself  werei  found  four  bronze  coins  of  (1)  Tetricus  the  Elder 
in  Gaul,  A.D.  268-273  ;  (ii)  Carausius  in  Britain  (two),  A.D.  286- 
293  ;  and  (iii)  Allectus  in  Britain,  A.D.  293-296  ;  portions  of 
leather  footwear  studded  with  iron  nails,  and  a  quantity  of 
pottery,  etc.  The  presence  of  a  belaying  pin  and  a  block  to 
contain  two  pulleys  and  the  massive  construction  suggest  that 
the  vessel  may  have  carried  sail.  Near  the  boat  were  found  two 
British  spear-heads,  a  Celtic  iron  dagger  and  bronze  scabbard 
with  ornamental  terminations,  several  horsehoes,  two  coins  of 
the  first  century  A.D.,  and  fragments  of  bowls.  Finally,  several 
rounded  stones,  each  weighing  about  three  pounds,  were  dis- 
covered, one  being  partially  embedded  in  a  strake  or  plank  of 
the  vessel.  This  would  indicate  that  it  must  have  been  thrown 
from  a  considerable  height.  There  are  also  signs  of  damage  to 
the  bottom  timbers,  and  there  is  some  slight  indication  that  the 
upper  portions  of  the  gunwale  were  burnt  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  These  facts  make  it  very  probable  that  the  boat  was 
destroyed  in  a  conflict  on  the  site.  A  careful  record  of  the  position 
of  the  ship  has  been  kept,  and  it  will  be  marked  in  a  suitable 
manner  in  the?  floor  of  the  new  building. 

The  following  brief  statement  may  explain  when  this  conflict 
took  place.  Carausius  had  been  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
Maximian  to  the  command  of  a  fleet  organised  to  protect  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Roman  Empire  against  the  attacks  of 
Frank  and  Saxon  pirates.  His  operations,  though  successful, 
appear  to  have  been  not  entirely  disinterested,  and  it  was 
reported  to  Maximian  that  he  was  acting  in  collusion  with  the 
pirates.  Maximian  accordingly  ordered  his  execution,  whereupon 

*  '  Victoria  History  of  London,'  Vol  I.,  pp.  28-30. 
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Carausius  in  287  A.D.,  took  possession  of  Britain,  and  declared 
himself  independent.  In  290  A.D.  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
made  terms  with  him,  but  only  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
in  293  A.D.,  Const antius  Chlorus,  Prefect  of  the  Gauls  (which 
included  Britain),  was  preparing  to  invade  Britain  when  he 
learned  that  Carausius  had  been  assassinated  by  Allectus,  his 
chief  minister.  The  expedition,  owing  to  various  causes,  was 
delayed,  and  it  was  not  until  296  A.D.  that  it  set  sail,  apparently 
in  two  detachments,  one  under  Constantius  from  Boulogne,  and 
the  other  under  Asclepiodotus,  the  praetorian  prefect,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine.  Allectus  was  defeated,  probably  in  the  south 
or  south-west,  and  a  remnant  of  his  forces  having  fled  to  London, 
was  slaughtered  by  the  Romans  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  The 
capture  of  London  by  the  forces  of  Constantius  is,  then,  an  event 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  probable  date  of  the  vessel  and 
the  possible  circumstances  in  which  it  met  its  end. 

The  district  does  not  otherwise  present  many  features  of 
archaeological  or  historical  interest.  Dugdale,  in  his  '  History  of 
Imbanking  and  Draining  of  Rivers,  Fens  and  Marshes  '  (page  67) 
refers  to  commissions  issued  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  certain 
persons  to  view  the  banks  on  the  side  of  the  Thames,  and  the 
marshes  adjoining,  including  marshes  within  the  lordships  of 
north  Lambehithe  and  Lambehithe  marsh,  and  to  impress 
diggers  and  labourers  to  be  employed  therein.  As  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  is  shown  on  maps  as  a  marsh 
or  salting,  a  condition  of  affairs  which,  no  doubt,  explains  the 
name,  "  Lower  Marsh,"  of  the  street  from  Westminster  Bridge 
Road  to  Waterloo  Road.  By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  number  of  walks  had  been  laid  out  with  pollard  willows 
on  each  side.  Certain  windmills  which  then  existed  may  have 
been  constructed  and  used  for  draining  the  marsh. 

Belvedere  Road  was  formerly  known  as  Narrow  Wall,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Broadwall,  which  ran  at  right  angles  from 
the  river.  The  latter  is  stated  *  to  have  protected  the  parish  of 
Christchurch  from  the  marsh,  and  Narrow  Wall  may  have  served 
some  similar  purpose.  The  street  known  as  Broadwall,  leading 
northwards  out  of  the  New  Cut,  is  apparently  on  the  site  of  the 
former  wall.  The  name  "  Narrow  Wall  "  appears  on  Wallis's 
"  Map  of  London  and  Westminster,"  published  in  1795  ;  but  on 
Moggs'  "  Entire  New  Plan  of  ...  London,"  published  in  1808, 
this  name  is  restricted  to  the  northern  half,  and  the  southern 
half  is  named  "  Pedlar's  Acre."  The  name  "  Belvidere  Road  " 
or  "  Belvedere  Road  "  appears  not  to  have  come  into  use  until 
about  1820.  In  the  district  to  the  east  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
Boy  dell  Cuper,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Arundell,  opened,  during 

*  Allen's  '  History  of  Lambeth,'  p,  307. 
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the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  public  gardens.  These, 
which  were  of  the  usual  type,  with  fireworks,  illuminations,  and 
music,  were  decorated  with  statues  from  the  Earl's  collection 
and  elsewhere.  There  was  also  a  place  called  Belvidere,  which 
has  been  identified  by  some  with  Cuper's  gardens.  As  Belvedere 
Road  led  to  this  district,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
took  its  name  therefrom. 

Pedlar's  Acre. 

The  site  includes  the  greater  portion  of  land  known  as 
"  Pedlar's  Acre,"  about  the  origin  of  which  much  discussion  has 
taken  place.  The  measured  extent  of  this  land  was  one  acre  and 
seventeen  poles.  It  does  not  appear  in  any  register  of  bene- 
factions, but  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth 
before  1504.  It  figures  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts  under 
the  name  Church  Hoppys  or  Hope,*  which  it  retained  until 
1623,  when,  probably  owing  to  the  swampy  situation  of  the  land, 
the  name  was  altered  to  Church  Osiers.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  land,  with  land  adjoining,  was  inclosed 
in  parcels  of  about  an  acre  each,  to  which  were  given  the  names 
gf  Maiden  Acre,  Pedlar's  Acre,  and  Archbishop's  Acre.  The 
name  of  Pedlar's  Acre  first  occurs  in  a  lease  of  August,  1690,  and 
in  the  parish  account  books  for  1705.  During  the  Council's 
works,  a  stone  bearing  the  inscription  "  Lambeth  Boundary  of 
Pedlar's  Acre,  1777,"  was  discovered.  The  stone  was  one  of 
several  erected  in  1777  by  the  Lambeth  Vestry.  There  is  a  picture 
in  painted  glass  of  a  pedlar  and  his  dog  in  a  window  of  the  parish 
church.  From  the  churchwarden's  accounts  it  is  clear  that  the 
same  or  a  similar  window  existed  in  1607,  when  2s.  was  paid 
"  for  a  pannell  of  glasse,  for  the  window  where  the  picture  of  the 
Pedler  stands,"  and,  in  1703,  when  £2  was  paid  *'  for  a  new  glass 
Pedler."f  Apparently  the  window  was  renovated,  either  in  1851, 
when  the  church  was  restored,  or  before  that  date.f  In  1884  it 
was  removed  to  an  aperture  specially  cut  in  the  south  wall  to 
receive  it.§ 

Thus  far  the  facts.  Now  popular  traditions  step  in  with 
an  endeavour  to  explain  these  facts.  One  tradition  is  that  a 
pedlar  gave  this  acre  of  land,  besides  benefactions  in  money, 
for  leave  to  bury  his  dog  in  the  churchyard.  Another  tradition 
states  that  the  land  was  bequeathed  on  condition  that  a  picture 
of  the  pedlar  and  his  dog  should  be  perpetually  preserved  in 

*  "Hope:  a  piece  of  enclosed  land,  e.g.,  in  the  midst  of  fens  or  marshes  or  of 
waste  land  generally."— Oxford  English  Dictionary, 
f  Allen's  '  History  of  Lambeth,'  p.  62. 

J  Master's  '  History  and  Antiquities  of  Lambeth  Parish  Church,'  p.  40. 
§  Ibid,  pp.  29-30. 
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glass  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  church.  Archdeacon  Denne 
an  archaeologist  of  some  repute,  who  was  rector  of  Lambeth  in 
1731,  suggested  that  the  story  took  its  rise  from  another  bene- 
factor, Henry  Smith.  According  to  the  popular  account  he 
was  a  silversmith,  who,  instead  of  continuing  with  his  trade, 
went  abegging,  and  was  usually  called  Dog  Smith,  because  he 
had  a  dog  which  always  accompanied  him.  It  is  further  stated 
that  he  was  whipped  through  two  or  three  parishes  in  Surrey, 
and  that  on  his  death  in  1627,  at  the  age  of  about  79,  these 
parishes  were  found  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
extensive  charities,  which  were  established  under  his  will,  and 
in  which  Lambeth  participated.  "  If  there  wanted  any  thing 
to  disprove  the  tale,  it  would  be  furnished  by  this  fact,  that 
every  parish  in  the  county  [of  Surrey]  partakes  of  his 
benefactions."* 

Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  evidence 
connecting  the  pedlar  with  Henry  Smith,  but  without  success, 
and  the  whole  question  must,  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence, 
be  left,  as  a  local  legend,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  com- 
pletely proved  or  disproved. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Pedlar  legends  found  in  different 

parts   of  the   country  are  connected  with   London.     The  best 

known  of  these  is  that  of  the  pedlar  of  Swaffham,  alias  Sopham, 

in  Norfolk,  in  the  parish  church  of  which  town  is  a  representation 

of  a  pedlar,  carved  in  wood,  and  below  is  what  some  affirm  to 

be  a  dog  and  others  a  bear.     The  earliest  recital  which  has  been 

traced  is  printed  in  Blomefield's  '  History  of  Norfolk  '  (Vol.  III., 

p.  506),  from  the  MSS.  of  Sir  Roger  Twysden,  who  obtained  it 

from  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  a  letter  dated  January  29th,  1652-3. 

This  version  is  to  the  following  effect  : — A  certain  pedlar  of 

Swaffham  dreamed  that  if  he  went  to  London  he  would  meet 

on  London  Bridge  a  man  who  would  tell  him  good  news.   Having 

acted  on  the  suggestion,  he  was  noticed  by  a  shopkeeper,  who 

questioned  him  as  to  his  errand,  and  on  learning  it,  replied  : 

"  Alas,   good  friend,   should   I   have   heeded  dreams,   I   might 

have  proved  myself  as  very  a  fool  as  thou  hast  ;    for  'tis  not 

long  since  that  I  dreamt,  that  at  a  place  called  Swaffham  Market 

in  Norfolk,  dwells  one  John  Chapman,  a  pedlar,  who  hath  a  Tree 

in  his  Backside  under  which  is  buried  a  Pot  of  Money.     Now, 

therefore,  if  I  should  have  made  a  journey  thither  to  dig  for 

such  hidden  treasure,   judge  you  whether  I  should  not  have 

been    counted    a    Fool."     Thereupon    the    pedlar   returned   to 

Swaffham  and  found  a  pot  of  money  in  the  place  indicated. 

On  the  pot  there  was  an  inscription  in  Latin  which  was  later 

interpreted  by  a  customer  to  mean  that  under  there  was  another 

*  Bray's  '  Collections  Relating  to  Henry  Smith,'  p.  7. 
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twice  as  good.  The  pedlar  accordingly  dug  again  in  the  same 
place  as  before  and  found  such  a  pot  as  was  intimated  full  of 
old  coins.  A  version  which  does  not  refer  to  the  inscription 
and  the  second  find,  is  given  in  the  "  Diary  of  Abraham  da  la 
Pryme  "  under  the  date  November  10th,  1699,  published  by 
the  Surtees  Society  in  1870  (p.  220)  ;  another,  in  almost  identical 
words,  was  printed  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  of  November  20th, 
1786,  the  writer  concluding  :  "  I  am  not  a  Bigot  in  Dreams,  yet 
I  cannot  help  acknowledging  the  Relation  of  the  above  made  a 
strong  Impression  on  me." 

This,  however,  is  not  all,  for  the  same  tradition  was  mentioned 
in  the  Saturday  Review  for  December  28th,  1878,  as  relating  to 
Somerset,  and  another  version  relates  to  the  founder  of  Dun- 
donald  Castle  in  Ayr.  Parallels  to  this  tradition  are  found  on 
the  Continent  relating  to  a  man  at  Dort,  in  Holland,  to  a  man 
at  Erritso  and  the  bridge  of  Veile  in  Denmark,  and  to  a  man 
at  Palermo  and  the  bridge  of  the  Teste.  Another  parallel 
appears  in  Burton's  edition  (1885)  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights  ' 
(Vol.  IV.,  p.  289).  Lane  mentions  in  a  note  to  his  "  Transactions" 
(Vol.  II.,  p.  460),  that  the  same  story  is  related  by  an  Arabic 
writer  of  the  ninth  century,  and  Professor  Cowell,  in  the  "  Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian  Society  Transactions  "  (Vol.  III.,  p.  320) 
recalled  a  remarkable  parallel  in  the  "  Masnavi,"  a  Persian  poem, 
written  by  Jalaluddin,  who  died  about  1260. 

Altogether,  it  would  appear  that  the  Pedlar's  Acre  of  Lambeth 
may  be  connected  with  a  world-wide  legend  which  has  found  a 
home  there  by  reason  of  a  local  circumstance  which  brought  about 
the  possession  of  land  by  the  parish  at  a  site  where  either  bridge 
or  ferry  was  used  for  crossing  the  Thames.* 

*  Pedlar  legends  are  fully  dealt  with  in  the  ', Antiquary'  (Vols.  X.,  pp.  202-5; 
XI.,  p.  167 ;  XII.,  pp.  21-2 ;  and  XV.,  pp.  45-8). 
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PROPORTIONAL   REPRESENTATION 

BY  FRANK  H.  WITTS 

WHEN  a  man  with  the  reputation  and  prestige  of  Lord  Grey, 
ex- Governor-General  of  Canada,  comes  forward  to  advocate  a 
far-reaching  reform,  it  is  time  for  the  public  to  consider  seriously 
what  he  has  to  say.  Twenty  years  ago  he  assisted  in  a  campaign 
in  this  country  in  favour  of  Proportional  Representation  ;  now 
he  comes  home  with  his  convictions  unaltered,  and,  if  possible, 
strengthened,  after  having  gained  experience  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  having  held  one  of  the  highest  offices  to  which 
an  Englishman  can  aspire. 

This  would  be  sufficient  excuse,  if  excuse  were  needed,  for 
dealing  with  the  proposals  which  he  so  strongly  supports ;  excuse 
is,  however,  not  needed,  for  the  anomalies  of  the  representative 
system  point  to  some  such  reform  as  this.  It  requires  but  little 
to  convince  a  fair-minded  man  of  the  defects  of  our  present 
electoral  system  ;  they  are  very  generally  admitted.  Few,  on 
the  other  hand,  take  the  trouble  to  go  a  step  further  and  seek  out 
a  remedy.  Englishmen  are  restrained  by  inherent  conservative 
instincts,  which  are  constantly  reappearing  even  in  the  most 
advanced  forms  of  radicalism.  Englishmen,  too,  are  habitually 
reticent  in  expounding  or  supporting  novelties  ;  they  dislike 
running  the  risk  of  being  called  faddists  or  eccentric,  and,  there- 
fore, conform  to  established  customs  and  conventions  in  spite  of 
their  private  views  and  opinions.  In  this  paper  the  unfair  and 
unrepresentative  character  of  the  present  system  will  be  exposed, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  explain  the  remedy  on  the  lines 
advocated  by  Lord  Grey  and  those  who  think  with  him. 

The  present  system  of  representation  is  known  as  that  of 
single-member  constituencies,  under  which  only  one  party  in 
each  constituency  can  be  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  the  other  is  during  that  Parliament  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  disfranchised,  in  that  its  votes  have  been  wasted  and 
its  opinions  are  unrepresented.  In  the  General  Election  of 
1906  the  result  of  the  polling  in  Wales  was  roughly  as  follows  : — 
217,000  Ministerialist  voters  secured  thirty  seats  in  the  Legis- 
lature, 100,000  Unionist  voters  were  not  represented  by  a  single 
VOL.  XXIII.— No.  135.  o 
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member.  In  the  Home  Counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex 
at  the  General  Election  of  January,  1910,  the  reverse  happened  : 
134,000  Ministerialist  voters  did  not  secure  a  single  seat,  218,000 
Unionist  voters  were  represented  by  thirty  members.  No  one 
can  argue  that  a  system  which  permits  such  irregularities  is  fair ; 
but  worse  is  to  follow.  In  December,  1910,  in  the  five  divisions 
of  Sheffield  the  Ministerialists  polled  nearly  2,500  more  votes 
than  their  opponents,  and  yet  the  Unionists  were  represented 
by  three  members  and  the  Ministerialists  by  two — that  is  to  say, 
a  minority  of  electors  secured  a  majority  of  seats.  At  the  same 
election  in  the  contested  London  boroughs  the  Ministerialists, 
who  polled  over  20,000  fewer  votes,  yet  secured  two  more  seats 
than  their  opponents.  Of  course  it  will  be  argued  that  the 
discrepancies  tend  to  equalise  themselves  ;  but  even  if  they  did, 
this  gives  but  little  satisfaction  to  the  individual  elector,  who 
prefers  to  be  directly  represented  by  someone  he  knows. 

The  party  lines  along  which  elections  are  now  fought  are 
responsible  for  other  and  even  more  serious  evils.  Too  often 
we  hear  the  taunt  that  politics  is  a  business  to  be  left  severely 
alone ;  too  often  the  accusation  is  deserved.  A  general 
election  sees  the  country  flooded  with  literature  from  all  sides  ; 
promises  are  given  indiscriminately,  though  candidates  know 
well  that  they  can  never  fulfil  them,  and  in  very  many  cases 
the  election  is  won  by  the  candidate  who  is  most  unblushing, 
and  has  promised  most.  No  wonder  the  complaint  is  made 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  right  sort  of  men  to  come  forward 
for  nomination  !  The  English  people  are  renowned  for  their 
love  of  fair-play,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  its  best  represen- 
tatives should  refuse  to  degrade  themselves  by  entering  on  what 
is  often  a  very  crooked  contest.  Further,  the  degradation  of  the 
candidate,  if  he  is  elected,  does  not  end  with  the  election  ;  he  is 
a  member  of  a  party,  and  has  to  obey  the  party  behests  ;  he  is 
allowed  no  freedom  for  his  own  ideas,  but  is  reduced  to  the 
position  of  an  automaton.  If  he  strike  out  a  line  of  his  own,  the 
party  looks  upon  him  with  disfavour,  refuses  him  support  at 
the  next  election,  and  either  he  does  not  stand  or  is  not  elected 
a  second  time.  Thus  is  independence  and  individuality  weeded 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  its  members  forced  to  work 
in  the  interests  of  party  and  not  necessarily  in  the  interests  of 
the  people. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  elector.  We  have  seen  that  he 
is  either  represented  or  disfranchised,  according  as  his  views 
happen  to  coincide  or  not  with  those  of  the  candidate  who 
secures  a  majority.  But  there  are  many  other  disadvantages 
under  which  the  elector  labours.  If  he  wants  to  be  represented 
he  must  attach  himself  to  a  party  and  work  for  the  interests  of 
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that  party,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  he  considers  the 
party  candidate  suited  to  represent  him.  It  happens  very  fre- 
quently that  the  elector  does  not  wish  to  vote  for  either  candidate. 
He  then  either  disfranchises  himself  voluntarily,  or  if  the  party 
discipline  is  strong  enough,  votes  for  the  party  candidate ;  in 
neither  case  are  his  views  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  individual  elector  is  no  more  independent  than  the  individual 
member  ;  he  performs  the  highest  functions  of  his  citizenship 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  a  party  machine.  Truth  and  justice 
become  of  little  importance  ;  his  ideals  are  relegated  to  the 
background,  and  politics  necessarily  suffer  from  and  are  per- 
meated by  the  canker  at  their  base. 

The  very  principle  of  party  government  has  also  reached  a 
stage  when  failure  is  writ  large  upon  it.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  that  the  elected  member  has  to  sink  individual  feelings  and 
promptings,  and  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belongs.  It  follows  that  the  party  which  can  command 
the  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  establishes 
a  dictatorship,  with  the  Prime  Minister  as  dictator.  He  or  his 
nominees  decide  what  shall  be  the  business  of  the  House,  what 
legislation  is  to  be  passed,  and  what  form  that  legislation  is  to 
take.  The  members  of  the  predominant  party,  however  much 
they  may  disagree  with  the  details  or  even  the  principles  of  a 
Government  measure,  are  bound  by  the  ties  of  party  to  vote 
for  them.  No  independent  views  can  be  expressed  in  the  House, 
with  the  result  that,  as  has  been  admitted  by  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  the  main  function  of  the  dictator  and  his  subordinates 
in  the  Cabinet  is  to  receive  deputations — that  is  to  say,  under 
the  present  system  of  representation  a  mass  of  independent 
opinion  is  unrepresented  or  speechless  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  has  to  make  its  views  known  by  other  methods.  Finally, 
government  tends  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  unprincipled  and 
unscrupulous  politicians,  who  are  ready  to  promise  anything 
and  everything  in  order  to  secure  election,  and  when  they  have 
ensconced  themselves  in  power  they  proceed  to  bribe  the 
electorate  by  legislation  designed  for  the  benefit  of  particular 
classes  in  order  to  secure  or  retain  their  votes.  This,  in  the 
opinion  of  an  eminent  American  writer,  is  the  most  serious 
menace  to  which  British  institutions  are  exposed.  The  legisla- 
tion of  to-day  is  creating  a  privileged  party  such  as  was 
directly  condemned  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  for  this  evil  state  of  things  ?  In 
the  opinion  of  many  experienced  thinkers  it  is  to  be  found  in  a 
system  of  Proportional  Representation  ;  but  for  various  reasons 
they  do  not  yet  advocate  its  introduction.  Before  dealing  with 
these  objections  it  will  be  better  to  attempt  the  far  more  difficult 

o  2 
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task  of  explaining  what  is  meant  by  proportional  representation. 
Though  difficult  to  explain,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is 
difficult  to  work  ;  in  those  countries  or  districts  in  which  the 
system  has  already  been  adopted  elections  have  been  carried 
out  conveniently  and  without  a  hitch.  The  first  underlying 
principle  is  large  constituencies.  The  old  arguments  in  favour 
of  small  constituencies  no  longer  hold  good  ;  greater  facilities 
for  travel,  the  cheapening  of  the  press,  and  universal  education 
have  removed  all  justification  for  them,  and  have  at  the  same 
time  introduced  new  elements  into  electoral  areas.  The  com- 
plexity of  modern  life  is  a  common  theme  which  has  been  worn 
threadbare,  but  this  complexity  has  its  effect  in  producing  a 
similar  complexity  of  view  among  the  thinking  public.  A 
provincial  town  or  a  country  district  is  no  longer  a  separate 
entity,  living  its  life  more  or  less  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity ;  new  ideas,  new  theories,  new  men  are  continually 
coming  and  going,  and  the  thought  of  the  district  is  no  longer 
homogeneous,  or  rather  duogeneous.  A  Unionist  and  a  Liberal 
candidate  no  longer  exhaust  the  alternatives  desired  by  the 
electors  ;  there  are  as  many  variations  of  Unionism  as  there  are 
of  Liberalism.  If  the  constituencies  are  enlarged,  there  will  be 
more  candidates  to  be  elected,  and  every  possibility  that  more 
shades  of  opinion  will  be  represented.  In  the  Bill  which  has 
been  laid  before  Parliament  it  is  provided  that  no  constituency 
shall  return  less  than  three  members,  and,  wherever  possible, 
five,  seven,  or  even  nine. 

The  next  question  is,  how  are  the  members  to  be  elected  from 
among  the  candidates  ?  And  in  this  connection  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  no  candidate  will  be  necessarily  fighting  against 
another  candidate,  but  all  will  be  standing  on  their  own  respective 
merits.  To  secure  election  a  candidate  need  not  poll  a  majority 
of  the  votes,  but  only  a  proportion  or  quota  ;  in  a  single-member 
constituency  a  candidate  who  secures  one  more  than  half  is 
elected  ;  the  quota  is  one  more  than  half.  In  a  two-member 
constituency  the  quota  will  be  one  more  than  a  third,  and  in  a 
three-member  constituency  one  more  than  a  fourth,  and  so  on. 
In  other  words,  the  quota  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
number  of  votes  by  one  more  than  the  number  of  members  to  be 
elected  and  adding  one.  For  instance,  imagine  a  constituency 
in  which  there  are  30,000  votes  polled  and  three  seats  to  be 
filled  ;  divide  30,000  by  four,  and  you  have  7,500  ;  add  one,  and 
7,501  is  the  quota.  Thus,  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  elector- 
ate will  be  directly  represented,  and,  as  the  votes  are  trans- 
ferable, the  remainder  will  not  necessarily  be  unrepresented. 

To  explain  the  process  of  transference  we  cannot  do  better 
than  make  use  of  the  singularly  lucid  illustration  employed  by 
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Lord  Grey.  Imagine  that  this  constituency  in  which  there  are 
30,000  electors  is  a  provincial  borough  with  a  nine-hole  golf 
course,  and  that  there  are  nine  candidates  for  the  three  seats. 
The  candidates  would  take  up  their  position,  one  on  each  green, 
and  the  electors,  assembled  before  the  club-house,  would  be 
directed  to  join  on  his  particular  green  that  candidate  for  whom 
each  one  had  the  greatest  preference.  When  the  electors  had 
sorted  themselves,  it  would  be  found  (say)  that  candidate  No.  4 
had  obtained  9,000  supporters.  To  them  it  would  be  pointed 
out  that  as  he  only  required  7,501  votes  to  secure  election,  1,499 
votes  must  be  distributed  among  second  choices.  In  an  actual 
election  these  surplus  votes  would  be  distributed  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number  of  second  choices  on  the  9,000 
voting  papers.  For  example,  if  one-third  of  the  9,000  had  put 
as  second  choice  candidate  No.  2,  he  would  receive  one-third  of 
the  1,499  surplus  votes.  To  return  to  the  golf  course  :  it  would 
be  pointed  out  to  the  supporters  of  No.  9,  who,  perhaps,  numbered 
500,  that  their  candidate  stood  small  chance  of  election,  and  that 
they  must  distribute  themselves  among  their  second  choices  or 
their  third  choices,  if  their  second  choice  has  already  been  elected ; 
and  so  the  transference  of  voters  would  go  on,  until  three  candi- 
dates had  received  the  requisite  quota  of  7,501  votes.  Substitute 
for  the  voters  the  voting  papers  with  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc., 
placed  against  the  names  of  the  candidates,  and  you  have  a 
picture  of  the  treatment  those  voting  papers  would  receive  at 
the  hands  of  the  returning  officer.  This  is  what  is  called  election 
by  single  transferable  votes  in  multiple  constituencies,  or  Pro- 
portional Representation. 

To  illustrate  the  effects  of  Proportional  Representation  a 
concrete  case  may  be  taken  in  Sheffield,  where,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  a  minority  of  Unionists  secured  three  seats  and  a 
majority  of  Ministerialists  only  two.  For  the  purposes  of  Pro- 
portional Representation  the  five  wards  of  the  city  would  be 
thrown  into  one  constituency  returning  five  members.  In  the 
last  election  the  total  number  of  votes  polled  was  51,549,  and 
by  simple  division  it  would  be  found  that  the  necessary  quota 
to  secure  a  candidate's  election  would  be  8,592.  There  were 
27,011  Ministerialist  voters,  and  this  number  would  have  given 
three  candidates  the  necessary  quota  ;  there  were  only  24,538 
Unionist  voters,  and  this  would  only  have  provided  the  necessary 
quota  for  two  candidates.  The  anomaly  of  the  Sheffield  returns 
would,  in  fact,  be  corrected.  But,  further,  under  the  present 
system  the  three  Unionist  members  have  as  supporters  15,282 
electors,  the  two  Ministerialist  members  12,298  electors  ;  this 
means  that  out  of  a  total  of  51,549  who  polled,  only  27,580 
electors  are  represented  in  Parliament,  and  23,969  are  practically 
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disfranchised.  Under  the  Proportional  Representation  system 
42,960  electors  would  be  directly  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  only  8,589  votes  would  be  superfluous. 
f  In  addition  to  more  effective  representation  there  are  other 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  system  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  elector  becomes  free  to  vote  as  he  likes  ;  there 
is  sure  to  be  among  the  candidates  one  whom  he  can  honestly 
support,  and  if  he  does  not  secure  the  election  of  the  candidate 
he  likes  best,  he  can  help  towards  the  election  of  another.  He 
is  independent ;  his  choice  is  a  real  choice,  which  it  very  often  is 
not  under  present  circumstances.  The  elected  member  also 
would  become  independent  in  that  he  would  know  that  he  was 
representing  a  certain  body  of  opinion  ;  he  would  not  have  had 
to  give  false  pledges,  but  would  have  stated  his  views  frankly 
and  openly,  and  could  act  upon  them  in  Parliament  without 
much  fear  of  the  consequences.  The  House  of  Commons  would 
itself  become  truly  representative  ;  each  individual  member 
would  be  representing  individuals  and  not  a  locality,  and  it 
would,  therefore,  be  possible  to  discover  what  the  opinions  of 
the  individual  members  of  the  community  really  were.  The 
larger  the  constituencies  the  more  representative  would  be  their 
members  ;  but  it  is  not  proposed  to  make  them  too  large  at  first, 
for  it  is  realised  that  the  political  customs  of  the  electorate 
change  slowly. 

The  principal  argument  employed  against  Proportional 
Representation — and  it  was  advanced  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Electoral  Reform  in  1909 — is  that  it  would  be  inimical  to 
government  by  party,  and  would  open  the  way  to  government  by 
groups,  which  is  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution. However  contrary  to  tradition  such  a  government 
may  be,  it  is  unfortunately  the  form  of  government  under  which 
we  are  at  present  living,  and  we  are  already  suffering  from  the 
worst  effects  of  the  group  system.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  group  system  is  inevitable,  whatever  the  representation  ; 
let  us  guard  against  its  worst  evils  by  having  a  real  representation. 

Proportional  Representation  is  also  opposed  by  strong  party 
organisers  ;  this  is  not  unnatural,  for  its  introduction  would 
involve  the  downfall  of  party  power,  and  the  objection  of  these 
strong  party  men  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  its  favour. 
So  jealous  are  these  men  in  the  United  States  that  they  have 
preferred  to  see  their  opponents  successful  rather  than  lose 
their  dictatorship.  The  new  system  would  mean  that  candidates 
would  no  longer  have  to  rely  for  nomination  on  the  party  machine  ; 
they  would  be  proposed  by  individual  and  independent  electors  ; 
the  party  would  no  longer  have  it  in  its  power  to  reward  its 
friends  and  supporters  by  nomination  to  safe  seats.  In  the 
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House  of  Commons  Ministers  would  have  to  rely  on  the  justness 
and  intrinsic  merits  of  their  measures,  instead  of  on  a  carefully 
marshalled  party.  They  would,  in  fact,  have  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  good  of  the  country  at  large  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
to  the  interests  of  party.  Government  would  also  be  unable 
to  gag  and  squeeze  the  rights  of  members,  to  mention  only  one 
of  the  glaring  injustices  which  have  arisen  under  the  present 
system  ;  the  Government,  in  other  words,  would  cease  to  be  a 
bureaucratic  autocracy,  and  constitutional  principles  would  be 
restored. 

One  word  of  warning  as  to  Proportional  Representation  in 
the  form  chosen  for  its  proposed  introduction  in  France.  French 
Proportional  Representation  is  a  very  different  system  from  what 
we  have  sketched  for  Great  Britain,  and  as  the  subject  is  being 
hotly  debated  at  the  present  moment  across  the  Channel,  it  is 
important  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  proposals.  In  a  given  area 
or  constituency  each  voter  has  as  many  votes  as  there  are  seats 
to  fill — that  is  to  say,  the  vote  will  not  be  transferable  but  mul- 
tiple. Candidates  must  appear  on  the  party  lists,  and  that  means 
that  independent  candidates  will  be  practically  excluded.  Votes 
are  given  for  a  party,  not  for  an  individual  candidate.  The 
quota  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  votes  by  the 
number  of  seats  to  be  filled.  The  total  number  of  votes  polled 
for  each  list  is  divided  by  the  quota,  and  the  result  gives  the  total 
number  of  seats  to  be  given  to  each  list.  The  party  arranges 
its  list  in  a  certain  order,  and  in  that  order  the  candidates  are 
elected  according  to  the  number  of  seats  allotted. 

To  illustrate  the  working  of  this  system  and  the  difficulties 
involved,  we  apply  it  as  we  applied  the  other  system  to  a  con- 
stituency with  30,000  voters,  and  returning  five  members.  Each 
voter  having  five  votes,  the  total  number  of  votes  polled  will  be 
150,000 ;  the  quota  will  be  30,000.  Four  parties  put  up  lists, 
and  these  represent  the  four  principal  parties  in  France — the 
Reactionaries,  the  Moderate-Republicans,  the  Socialist-Radicals, 
the  Unified-Socialists.  Suppose  the  Socialist-Radicals  poll  60,000 
votes,  the  Moderate-Republicans  40,000,  the  Unified-Socialists 
30,000,  and  the  Reactionaries  20,000.  The  division  of  these 
totals  by  the  quota  gives  two  seats  to  the  first,  one  to  the  second, 
one  to  the  third,  and  none  to  the  fourth.  Now  the  difficulties 
begin.  Only  four  seats  have  been  allotted  ;  how  is  the  remaining 
seat  to  be  apportioned  ?  The  English  principle  of  a  transferable 
vote  gets  over  this  difficulty  ;  but  no  solution  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered by  French  reformers  but  one  of  extreme  complication — 
an  application  to  the  various  lists  of  the  law  of  averages.  What 
the  final  form  of  the  measure  will  be  does  not  concern  us  at  the 
moment ;  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  difficulties  in 
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which  the  French  statesmen  have  been  landed  by  Proportional 
Representation  will  be  avoided  in  England  by  the  use  of  the 
single  transferable  vote.  This  principle  also  ensures,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  candidates,  electors  and  politics  shall  be  freed 
from  the  party  machinery. 

To  emancipate  the  elector,  to  emancipate  the  elected,  to 
re-assert  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  British  citizen  ;  if  he  can  be  roused  from  his 
traditional  apathy  to  discover  what  is  meant  by  the  English 
system  of  Proportional  Representation,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  he  will  become  a  whole-hearted  supporter  of  the  change- 
Belgium,  Finland,  Tasmania,  parts  of  Germany  and  other 
countries  have  already  adopted  this  or  similar  systems  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results  ;  in  France,  as  we  have  seen,  statesmen 
are  busy  with  a  scheme.  The  English  scheme  is  simple,  workable, 
and  avoids  the  pitfalls  into  which  others  have  fallen.  Its  only 
serious  opponent  is  the  party  machinery  ;  but  the  commonsense 
of  Englishmen,  when  thoroughly  roused,  has  proved  itself  on 
more  than  one  occasion  equal  to  the  task  of  defeating  the  machi- 
nations of  party.  It  must  not  remain  dormant  too  long  or 
political  liberty  will  almost  disappear. 

FRANK  H.  WITTS. 
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LINES  SUQQBSTBD  BY  THE  ROYAL   VISIT  TO  INDIA 

By  F.  B.  MARTIN 

FOR  so  it  was  decreed,  ordained  by  God, 
That  unto  this  great  land  of  old  renown, 
Dim,  with  its  history  of  ages  past, 
Its  temples,  domes,  its  palaces,  its  parks, 
Should  come  a  mighty  Monarch  from  afar, 
A  Monarch  drawn  from  off  that  regal  line, 
Which  slowly  raised  the  fame  of  Britain's  name, 
Until  it  blazed  in  glory,  strong  and  great, 
Victoria — by  thy  goodness  and  thy  grace 
So  comes  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  George, 
Descendant  of  Victoria  "  The  Good," 
Son  of  that  King,  whose  wisdom  and  whose  life 
Spread  "  glorious  peace  "  throughout  the  land, 
To  gather  round  his  people  and  his  throne, 
The  bonds  of  strong  affection  and  of  love, 
And  in  their  very  midst  to  stand  as  King, 
As  King  of  England,  Emperor  of  Ind. 

King-Emperor  of  a  Kingdom,  boundless  great, 
On  whose  dominions  the  sun  has  never  set, 
Whose  mighty  Fleet  the  peace  of  Europe  holds,. 
Whose  glittering  ranks  of  soldiers,  brave  and  true, 
Uphold  his  throne,  preserve  it  from  all  harm, 
Then  let  your  voices  in  one  joyous  note, 
Resound  from  forest  hill  to  ocean's  shore, 
Deep  in  your  hearts,  your  deep  affection  show, 
Hang  out  the  banner  of  England,  yours  'tis  too, 
Beneath  whose  shadow  peace  and  hope  abide, 
Let  all  the  toiling  millions  learn  its  power, 
To  guide  and  guard  them,  shelter  them  from  wrong, 
Advance  them  in  their  happiness  and  life, 
So  shall  the  brightest  jewel  in  England's  Crown, 
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Shine  ever  with  a  lustre — brighter  still, 

Breathing  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world 

The  triumphs  wrought  by  justice  and  by  peace. 

So  shall  the  memory  of  this  glorious  day 

Stir  you  to  deeds  of  usefulness  and  good. 

Dwell  in  your  hearts  when  other  scenes  have  gone, 

Then  let  the  Gurkha,  Sikh  and  Musalman, 

The  warriors  from  Nepal  and  fair  Cashmere, 

The  Hindoo  mild,  the  Parsee  from  Bombay, 

Rajput  and  Burman,  men  of  old  Bhutan, 

Men  of  Madras,  Ceylon  and  Central  Ind. 

Far-famed  Bengal  and  Assam's  farthest  wilds, 

Ye,  on  the  Frontier  who  with  watchful  eye, 

Protect  and  guard  us  from  the  foes  without, 

Unite  in  one,  and  join  us  in  the   strain, 

Long  live  King  George   the  Fifth   and  Mary   Queen. 

F.  B.  MARTIN. 

PUNJAUB. 


LETTERS   FROM   CANADA 

AN  interesting  little  book  entitled  '  A  Bunch  of  Letters  from 
Canada'  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Canadian  Northern 
Royal  Line.  It  contains  a  number  of  letters  received  from 
settlers  who  have  gone  to  Canada  relating  their  experiences,  not 
only  of  the  journey  out,  but  also  giving  particulars  as  to  their 
success  in  the  New  Country.  One  correspondent  asserts  that 
you  do  not  "  have  to  hang  on  to  a  job  here  for  a  mere  pittance 
like  they  do  at  home ;  a  man  can  always  get  what  he  is  worth. 
Business  men  appreciate  a  worker,  and  are  not  slow  to  make 
recognition.  Everybody  looks  well  and  happy,  and  there  are  no 
extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth."  The  booklet  also  deals  with 
women's  work,  and  contrasts  are  made  between  the  wages  paid 
to  a  number  of  women  workers  in  England  and  the  wages 
received  in  Canada.  Much  other  useful  information  is  contained 
in  the  small  volume,  copies  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Canadian  Northern  Office  or  their  agents  throughout  the  country. 
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OUR   FOOD    SUPPLY   IN    WAR-TIME 

BY  H.   P.   WYATT 

(Joint  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Le&gue.) 

IN  this  article  I  propose  to  dwell  mainly  upon  one  aspect  of 
the  Declaration  of  London  and  of  the  Naval  Prize  Bill,  the  aspect 
affecting  the  food  supply  of  our  country  in  time  of  war.  This 
is  the  point  of  view  on  which  the  Imperial  Maritime  League 
laid  stress  in  all  the  documents  put  forth  by  its  executive  for 
signature  against  the  ratification  of  the  Declaration  and  the 
passing  of  the  Bill.  Alike  in  the  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
which  had  appended  to  it  the  names  of  138  officers  of  flag  rank 
in  the  Navy,  in  the  manifesto  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  in 
the  petition  to  His  Majesty  the  King,  and  in  the  petition  to 
the  House  of  Lords — this  was  the  crucial  point  which  com- 
manded the  attention  and  won  the  sympathy  of  long  lists  of 
weighty  and  eminent  signatories. 

Our  argument  did  not  rest  on  the  probability  or  possibility 
of  any  blockade  of  the  avenues  of  approach  to  English  shores  by 
an  enemy's  fleet.  Such  a  supposition  may  be  put  out  of  court, 
because  its  realisation  would  involve  the  assumption  of  the  prior 
defeat  of  the  Navy  in  home  waters.  If  that  defeat  occurred, 
then  the  history  of  England  would  be  over  and  the  destinies  of 
England  would  suffer  final  eclipse.  Then  the  Empire,  of  which 
England  is  the  core,  would  be  dissolved  into  its  component 
parts  ;  then  the  liberties  of  England  would  be  heard  of  no  more, 
and  the  foot  of  the  victorious  invader  would  be  planted  for  ever 
on  our  soil. 

Therefore,  when  I  say  that  the  food  supply  of  this  country 
will  be  in  desperate  peril,  whenever  war  with  a  great  maritime 
power  is  forced  upon  us,  I  am  making  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  case  of  such  a  blockade.  What  I  have  in  mind,  and  what  all 
men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  have  in  mind,  is  the 
danger,  or,  rather,  the  certainty,  of  famine  prices  for  all  food 
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in  this  country.   In  the  Admirals'  letter,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
it  is  pointed  out  :— 

(1)  That  any  serious  interruption  of  the  safe  transit    of 
our  food  on  the  high  seas  is  likely,  if  not  certain,  to  create 
at  once  famine  prices  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  rise  in 
rates,  freightage,  and  insurance  which  would  be  the  inevitable 
and  immediate  sequel. 

(2)  That  the  total  number  of  cruisers  belonging  to  the 
Royal   Navy   capable   of   acting   as    commerce   protectors 
which  are  stationed  for  the  defence  of  the  trade  routes  in  all 
the  non-European  waters  of  the  world  is  but  twenty-seven. 

(3)  That  in  view  of  the  immense  areas  of   ocean  which 
this  disposition  leaves  practically  devoid  of  any  naval  pro- 
tection, it  is  clear  that  any  sudden  and  unexpected  outbreak 
of  hostilities  would  find  the  greater  part  of  our  sea-borne 
trade  defenceless  against  any  attacking  force  existing  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

(4)  That  the  presence  of  such  attacking  force,  in    the 
unhappy  event   of   a  war  with   a  great   maritime   Power, 
appears  now  to  be  assured  by  the  Convention  signed  on 
behalf  of  England  in  November,  1909,  which  leaves  it  open 
to   any   foreign   Power   to   convert   its   merchantmen   into 
men-of-war  (whenever  it  chooses  to  begin  hostilities)  without 
previous  notification  of  the  vessels  to  be  so  employed. 

(5)  That  this  state  of  affairs  manifestly  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  continue  to  rely  on  the  British  Mercantile  Marine  as 
the  means  of  maintaining  that  uninterrupted  supply  of  food- 
stuffs during  war  which  is  essential  if  famine  prices  are  not 
to  prevail  in  these  islands. 

(6)  That  therefore  our  dependence  on  the  neutral  flag  is 
immeasurably  increased,  the  importance  of  leaving  food  free 
to  reach  our  ports  in  the  ships  of  friendly  countries  having 
now  become  matter  of  paramount  national  necessity. 

(7)  That  this  freedom  of  food  is  in  substance  and  effect 
entirely  destroyed  by  Article  34  of  the  Declaration  of  London 
which  makes  all  foodstuffs  conditional  contraband  (with  the 
two  exceptions  of  nuts  and  hops),  and  imposes  liability  to 
capture  upon  neutral  vessels  carrying  food  to  any  fort   of 
the  United  Kingdom  serving  as  a  base  for  armed  forces. 

It  will,  I  am  sure,  be  agreed  that  no  graver  warning  could  be 
given  to  a  nation.  These  arguments  have  never  been  refuted. 
They  still  hold  the  field.  The  letter  supplied  the  leverage  which 
secured  the  signatures  to  the  League's  various  forms  of  protest  of 
no  fewer  than  310  Chambers  of  Commerce,  shipping  and  insurance 
associations,  leagues  and  societies,  shipping  and  other  companies 
and  firms  ;  of  106  peers  of  the  realm  ;  of  558  admirals  and  generals 
including  amongst  these  such  men  as  Admirals  of  the  Fleet  Sir 
Nowell  Salmon  and  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Admirals  Sir  R.  Vesey 
Hamilton,  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  and  Sir  E.  R.  Fremantle,  and 
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Field-Marshals  Lord  Wolseley  and  Lord  Roberts  ;  of  eighty-two 
King's  Counsel ;  of  over  a  hundred  Privy  Councillors,  Lords- 
Lieutenant  and  High  Sheriffs  ;  and  of  197  mayors  of  cities 
boroughs,  and  towns.  It  was  this  collection  of  unparalleled 
expression  of  authoritative  opinion  adverse  to  the  Naval  Prize 
Bill  and  to  the  Declaration  of  London  which  enabled  the  House 
of  Lords  to  render  the  immense  national  service  of  rejecting  the 
former  measure,  and  thus  of  largely  nullifying  the  latter. 

Let  me  for  a  moment  refer  to  the  tardy  attempts  which 
are  being  now  made  to  whitewash,  so  to  speak,  the  much 
besmirched  Declaration  of  London,  and  to  represent  it  as  an 
innocuous  instrument  which  ought  to  be  ratified,  in  order  to 
save  the  face  of  our  own  Government.  One  of  these  arguments  is 
simply  the  old  contention,  put  forward  many  years  ago  by 
Captain — now  Admiral — Mahan  that  no  serious  damage  can  be 
done  to  merchant  shipping  while  the  fighting  navy  of  the  nation 
owning  that  shipping  remains  unbeaten.  From  this  position,  as 
regards  this  country,  Admiral  Mahan  himself  has  largely  with- 
drawn, but,  in  the  dearth  of  other  reasons,  the  defenders  of  the 
Declaration  have  been  forced  to  fall  back  on  it.  But  they  had 
better  abandon  it  quickly,  for  the  view  is  one  which  modern 
history  contradicts.  No  command  of  the  sea  could  well  be  more 
absolute  than  that  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  American  Union 
in  the  great  Civil  War,  yet  two  confederate  cruisers  were  able 
practically  to  destroy  the  American  Mercantile  Marine.  In 
nearly  fifty  years,  it  has  hardly  recovered  from  the  blows  which  it 
then  received.  What  the  Alabama  and  the  Shenandoah  did  in  the 
eighteen-sixties  to  the  shipping  of  the  United  States,  that  more 
than  one  hundred  armed  merchantmen  are  prepared  now  to  do 
to  the  shipping  of  Britain.  And  the  paralysis  of  our  merchant 
fleets  which  their  action  would  instantly  induce  means  starvation 
throughout  the  homes  of  England. 

To  meet  this  immense  and  even  now  imminent  danger,  the 
Imperial  Maritime  League  advocates  three  specific  remedies. 
The  first  is  to  arm  and  prepare  British  merchantmen  to  meet 
those  that  may  attack  us,  and  to  retaliate  upon  our  enemies. 
The  second  is  to  secure  at  once  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
making  all  food  in  the  kingdom,  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  become 
automatically  the  property  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  at 
the  market  prices  previously  obtaining.  The  third  is  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Cabinet  of  a  Committee  of  Experts  to  devise  the 
best  scheme  practicable  for  the  distribution  during  war  of  this 
state-owned  food. 

The  first  measure  would  do  more  than  any  other  which  is  in 
our  power  to  take  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  by  deterring 
Germany  from  attacking  us.  The  second  would  give  the  Govern- 
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ment  during  war  the  right  to  regulate  prices.  The  third  would 
enable  them  actually  to  do  so.  Collectively,  these  three  remedies, 
if  applied  now,  would  give  to  England  the  use,  unaffected  by  panic, 
of  that  amount  of  food  supply  which  she  actually  possesses — an 
amount  sufficient  for  her  needs  for  from  two  to  three  months  at 
least. 

This  scheme  clashes  not  at  all  with  plans  for  the  storage  of 
grain  or  other  devices  for  increasing  the  extent  of  the  food  in  the 
country.  It  is  practical  in  that  it  is  cheap.  To  arm  the  merchant- 
men would  cost  little.  To  pass  the  Act  and  to  appoint  the  com- 
mittee would  cost  nothing.  Only  when  war  came  would  the  real 
expense  begin,  and  then  every  million  spent  to  feed  our  people 
would  avert  the  loss  of  a  hundred  millions  following  national 
surrender.  A  great  programme  of  cruiser  construction  is  assuredly 
necessary,  but  it  would  take  long  years  to  fulfil,  and  meantime, 
unless  these  measures  be  adopted,  we  must  remain  exposed,  as 
now,  to  the  stroke  which  may  at  any  moment  terminate  the  life 
of  England. 

To  pierce  at  last  the  deep  sleep  which  still  wraps  Britain  in 
regard  to  these  imperative  needs,  and  by  that  awakening  to 
compel  the  Government  at  length  to  fulfil  them — this  is  the 
work,  the  aim,  the  effort,  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  League,  and  for 
this  endeavour  they  ask  the  help  of  all  who  wish  to  safeguard  the 
most  vital  of  all  national  interests. 

H.  P.  WYATT. 
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EAST    AFRICA    PROTECTORATE* 


Agriculture. 

THE  favourable  reports  received  from  the  Imperial  Institute 
on  samples  of  wattle  bark  sent  from  the  Protectorate  have 
attracted  increased  attention  to  this  industry.  During  the 
last  fifteen  months  it  is  estimated  that  some  2,000  acres  have 
been  planted  out,  and  the  cultivation  of  further  extensive  areas 
for  sowing  next  season  is  proceeding  rapidly.  Wattle-growing  is 
likely  to  become  a  great  factor  in  the  agricultural  industry.  The 
number  of  cattle  shows  no  increase  on  that  of  last  year.  This  is 
due  to  outbreaks  of  gastro-enteritis,  rinderpest,  and  East  Coast 
fever  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  disease  the  prices 
for  cattle  sold  privately  and  at  auction  sales  have  been  higher 
than  in  any  previous  year. 

Sheep  have  developed  in  a  marked  manner  ;  in  fact,  the 
increase — more  especially  in  graded  sheep — has  surpassed  all 
previous  records.  Great  improvement  has  resulted  from  the 
up-grading  of  native  sheep  crossed  with  merinos.  Numbers  of 
mares  have  recently  been  imported  from  South  Africa  which 
should  serve  as  good  foundation  stock,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
hardy  Abyssinian  mare  will  prove  useful  for  building  up  the 
industry  generally.  Large  numbers  of  mules  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Abyssinia,  and  as  a  result  the  prices  charged  for 
mules  are  considerably  less  than  formerly.  It  is  hoped  before  long 
to  establish  an  export  trade  in  bacon  ;  pigs  are  doing  extremely 
well,  but  the  local  demand  for  good  bacon  still  exceeds  the 
supply.  Ostrich-farming  has  made  a  striking  advance ;  the 
numbers  and  size  of  the  birds  have  increased,  and  the  quality  of 
the  feathers  has  been  of  a  higher  standard.  Inquiries  have  been 
made  by  breeders  from  South  Africa  as  to  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  birds  from  this  Protectorate  for  stud  purposes. 

The  output  of  cotton  has  been  practically  double  that  of  last 
year,  but  the  dry  land  cotton  areas  are  limited,  and  any  great 
export  of  cotton  from  them  must  not  be  expected.    On  the  other 
*  See  Report  by  Sir  Percy  Girouard  for  1910-11. 
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hand  there  are  very  extensive  tracts  of  land  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tana  and  Juba  Rivers  which,  with  the  expenditure  of  money 
on  irrigation  works,  might  well  become  most  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive. Experiments  are  being  carried  out  on  both  rivers  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  the  most  suitable  seed.  It  is  estimated 
that  some  500,000  acres  of  land  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Juba  River  could  be  irrigated,  which,  under  cotton,  should  make 
an  appreciable  addition  to  the  world's  output. 

With  a  rise  in  price  during  the  past  year  the  exports  of  copra 
have  doubled  in  value.  Large  areas  are  being  planted  out  with 
young  cocoanut  palms,  and  in  a  few  years  the  number  of  bearing 
trees  will  be  considerably  increased.  Next  to  copra  the  value  of 
the  rubber  export  for  the  past  year  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  agricultural  or  plantation  export,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  as  yet  few  of  our  plantations  have  reached  the  full 
tapping  stage.  The  results  obtained  from  consignments  of  Ceara 
rubber  exported  are  very  favourable.  Several  companies  have 
been  formed  during  the  year,  and  there  has  been  a  large 
inflow  of  capital  for  further  development.  When  the  land  titles 
on  the  coast  are  settled,  it  is  anticipated  that  extensive  areas  will 
be  put  under  this  product.  A  number  of  sisal  plantations  are 
now  reaching  maturity,  and  decorticating  operations  will  shortly 
commence.  In  one  case,  where  800  acres  have  been  planted, 
the  sisal  on  200  acres  is  now  ready  for  cutting.  The  export  of 
sim-sim  has  much  increased,  and  natives  are  being  encouraged 
to  plant  this  commodity  more  extensively.  The  maize  crop  in 
the  coast  districts  has  been  more  than  double  that  of  last  year, 
and  800  tons  were  exported  from  Malindi  alone. 

An  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  has  been  carried  out  on 
the  Nairobi  Farm  with  crops  considered  suitable  for  growth  in 
the  Protectorate,  with  the  result  that  the  satisfactory  issues 
obtained  from  previous  experiments  have  in  many  cases  been 
confirmed,  and  it  is  now  proved  that  certain  introduced  crops 
may  be  taken  up  as  accessory  or  main  branches  of  farming  with 
good  prospects  of  success.  A  cage  has  been  erected  on  the  farm, 
and  experiments  begun  in  the  hybridising  of  wheat.  It  is  hoped 
in  time  to  produce  a  variety  which  will  be  resistant  to  rust. 

The  Mazeras  station  is  responsible  for  the  collection  of 
much  useful  data  in  connection  with  tropical  crops  considered 
suitable  for  development  on  the  coast  belt.  In  addition  to 
supervising  the  work  of  the  station,  the  Plant  Instructor  has 
made  a  series  of  tours  along  the  coast  to  advise  on  the  cultivation 
and  growth  of  promising  products.  It  has  been  arranged  for  the 
Kibos  station  to  be  conducted  mainly  in  the  interests  of  the 
natives.  Crops  which  are  considered  suitable  for  the  Lake  dis- 
tricts are  extensively  grown,  and  all  available  improved  seed 
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is  issued  to  the  natives  through  the  administrative  officials  of 
the  Province.  For  three  weeks  in  every  month  the  Plant 
Instructor  is  occupied  in  travelling  round  the  native  districts  and 
in  giving  instruction  to  the  natives.  This  teaching  is  now  begin- 
ning to  bear  fruit,  and  the  chiefs  are  becoming  more  alive  to  the 
importance  of  better  cultivation  and  the  sowing  of  improved  seed. 

Stock  Raising. 

The  Nairobi  station  has  also  been  utilised  as  a  farm  for  the 
breeding  of  pigs,  and  a  large  number  of  pure-bred .  sows  and 
boars  has  been  disposed  of  to  settlers  for  the  purpose  of  grading 
up  their  stock.  The  grading  of  the  native  cattle  with  the  Red- 
Polled  breed,  and  also  of  donkeys  with  the  Catalonian  jack,  has 
been  taken  in  hand  with  marked  success,  and  the  station  is  now 
considered  a  very  important  centre  to  visit,  at  which  much 
valuable  information  can  be  acquired,  not  only  by  the  settler 
who  has  already  taken  up  land,  but  also  by  the  new-comer  or 
prospective  settler.  At  present  there  are  three  Clydesdale  mares 
on  the  farm,  all  in  good  health.  There  are  also  two  pure-bred 
South  Devon  cows,  one  pure-bred  Red  Poll  bull,  and  one  Short- 
horn bull.  In  September  all  the  cattle  were  inoculated  against 
rinderpest ;  one  succumbed  from  the  effects  of  the  inoculation. 
Four  elands  were  procured  and  "  broken  "  to  work.  They  were 
found  to  be  more  tractable  than  might  have  been  expected,  and 
they  are  of  better  stamina  than  zebra,  which  were  previously 
experimented  with.  The  total  number  of  live-stock  on  the 
farm  is  502. 

The  annual  sale  of  stock  at  Naivasha  is  an  event  which  is  always 
eagerly  awaited  by  the  stockbreeders  of  the  Protectorate,  and 
the  sale  held  in  November  last  was  strikingly  successful.  Dairy- 
farmers  were  ready  to  pay  high  prices  for  cows  with  calves  at 
foot,  and  pure-bred  cattle  were  in  strong  demand.  The  competi- 
tion for  pure-bred  sheep  was  very  keen,  and  the  fact  that  during 
the  two  days'  sales  over  200  merino  rams  changed  hands  is  in 
itself  sufficient  indication  of  the  growth  of  the  wool  industry  in 
the  Protectorate.  Grade  rams  also  were  much  sought  after,  and 
afforded  an  object-lesson  as  to  what  can  be  done  in  grading  up 
the  native  ewes. 

East  Coast  fever  continues  to  prevail  in  the  Nairobi-Kyambu 
district,  but  is  practically  quiescent  in  the  Machakos  district, 
where  the  mortality,  even  among  calves,  has  dwindled  down  to 
a  very  small  percentage  ;  but,  as  the  number  of  calves  born  on 
these  large  areas  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  an  equal  infection 
throughout  the  pasture  land,  outbreaks  of  an  epizootic  character 
are  to  be  expected  from  time  to  time.  There  seems  every  indica- 
tion that  the  disease  is  gradually  assuming  an  enzootic  character 
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as  regards  the  cattle  in  some  of  the  known  infected  areas,  and 
this  can  be  largely  accounted  for  by  the  restrictions  placed  on 
the  movements  of  cattle  within  these  areas.  Experiments  with 
this  point  in  view  have  been  carried  out  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  the  results  have  been  most  instructive  and  encourag- 
ing. The  highly  infected  area  at  Kamiti  has  been  used  as  a  testing 
station  to  ascertain  the  resistance  exhibited  by  cattle  placed  upon 
it ;  the  infection  being  constantly  kept  up  by  introducing  sus- 
ceptible grade  cattle  which  have,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  con- 
tracted the  disease.  The  results  of  the  experiments  at  the  Kamiti 
testing  station  since  July,  1910,  are  as  follows  : — 


Animals  Entered. 

Deaths. 

Remaining. 

Eeleased  as  immune. 

789 

126 

124 

539 

The  further  investigations  which  have  been  made  regarding 
this  disease  have  enabled  the  veterinary  officers  to  gain  con- 
siderable information  both  as  to  the  manner  of  its  occurrence  in 
various  districts  and  the  resistance  exhibited  by  cattle  bred  in 
such  districts.  The  difference  in  the  mortality  in  various  out- 
breaks has  been  so  extraordinary,  as  to  render  the  administration 
of  measures  by  which  to  control  it  particularly  difficult.  Whereas 
in  some  outbreaks  80  to  90  per  cent,  have  succumbed,  in  others 
the  mortality  has  been  extremely  small.  Some  700  head  of 
immune  oxen  are  now  in  use  along  the  public  roads,  and  the 
transport  difficulty  has  been  overcome.  The  endemic  areas  have 
been  opened  up  for  trading,  and  movement  of  cattle  under  permit 
has  been  facilitated. 

Rinderpest  has  caused  heavy  mortality  in  some  districts. 
The  native  reserves  have  suffered  most,  and  this  is  due  in  great 
part  to  the  large  numbers  of  cattle  held  by  the  natives,  consequent 
co-mingling,  and  the  carrying  of  infection  from  kraal  to  kraal  by 
offal  or  pieces  of  meat  taken  from  diseased  carcases.  During  the 
last  seven  months  of  the  year  under  review,  30,000  doses  of 
serum  were  issued  from  the  laboratory  ;  its  use  has  been  most 
beneficial,  and  the  natives  of  the  Nyanza  Province  have  supplied 
the  department  with  cattle  for  serum  purposes.  In  some  districts, 
and  particularly  the  Northern  Masai  Reserve,  the  disease  has 
now  disappeared. 

Game. 

During  the  past  year  the  number  of  licences  issued  in  the 
East  Africa  Protectorate  has  grown  considerably,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  table  : — 
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1909-10  1910-11 

Sportsman's  Licence       .  .  117  124 


Resident's  Licence 
Resident's  14  days'  Licence 
Landholder's  Licence 
Special  Elephant  Licence 
Special  Giraffe  Licence  . 
Employee's  Licence 
Employer's  Licence 


140  191 

28  34 

83  105 

28  116 

17 

7  7 

1  1 


The  increase  of  revenue  from  the  same  is  nearly  £2,000.  The 
addition  in  the  number  of  special  licences  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  new  Game  Ordinance,  which  came  into  force  at  the  end  of 
1909,  did  not  provide  for  the  inclusion  in  a  sportsman's  licence 
of  an  elephant  or  giraffe  licence,  as  heretofore. 

There  are  two  game  reserves,  one  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
Uganda  Railway  between  Tsavo  and  Nairobi,  and  extends  to 
the  Southern  Uaso  Nyiro  and  the  Anglo-German  boundary  ; 
the  other  including  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Northern 
Uaso  Nyiro.  The  stock  of  game  in  the  Southern  Reserve  is 
very  satisfactory,  and  there  has  been  little  or  no  disease  this  year. 
An  attempt  will  be  made  to  acclimatise  the  wild  water  melon 
of  the  Kalahari  Desert  in  this  area.  It  is  regarded  as  excellent 
food  for  game  and  cattle,  and  if  grown  successfully  will  do  away 
with  much  of  the  trouble  experienced  in  obtaining  food  and 
water  for  Masai  cattle  and  the  game  during  the  droughts.  A 
certain  number  of  dams  will  also  be  made  in  suitable  places  in  the 
Reserve.  There  is  a  splended  stock  of  ostriches  in  the  Reserve 
at  present,  and  if  the  hyenas,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  killed 
off  with  poison,  the  ostriches  should  increase  rapidly,  and  stock 
the  surrounding  country,  to  the  great  advantage  of  ostrich  farmers. 
Much  of  the  Northern  Game  Reserve  is  arid,  waterless  country, 
forming  a  natural  stronghold  for  species  adapted  to  these  con- 
ditions, but  not  a  sanctuary  for  a  large  variety.  Elephants  are 
numerous,  and  so  are  rhinoceroses,  and  a  number  of  greater  kudu 
are  reported. 

The  district  around  Sotik  and  the  Loita  Plains  is  the  one 
most  frequently  visited  by  shooting  parties.  It  is  still  well 
stocked ;  but  no  ranger  has  ever  been  available  to  look  after  it,  and 
the  information  received  is  not  always  reliable.  Wildebeest  are 
breeding  well  this  season  on  the  Loita  Plains.  The  Rift  Valley 
District,  though  a  settled  area,  is  still  holding  a  wonderful  head 
of  game.  Eland  and  Neumann's  hartebeest  have  increased 
considerably  from  the  time  that  their  protection  in  this  district 
was  made  the  subject  of  special  legislation.  There  are  more 
zebra  in  proportion  in  the  Rift  Valley  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  The  Athi  Plains  District  is  mainly  visited  by 
sportsmen  for  lion  hunting.  In  spite  of  this,  and  the  fact  that 
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the  local  settlers  kill  every  lion  they  can,  these  animals  appear 
to  be  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  more  troublesome.  With  the 
exception  of  wildebeest  and  rhinoceros,  the  usual  game  of  the 
plains  is  still  abundant  in  the  district.  The  district  embracing 
the  River  Tana  and  the  Northern  Uaso  Nyiro  is  another  valuable 
game  country,  and  is  being  visited  far  more  frequently  by  sports- 
men owing  to  the  greater  facilities  for  transport  to  Fort  Hall.  As 
transport  improves,  this  shooting  ground  will  very  much  increase 
in  value,  as  there  is  a  large  variety  of  game.  The  Uasin  Gishu 
Plateau  District  was  formerly  a  famous  shooting  ground,  but 
the  land  south  of  the  Nzoia  River  is  now  practically  taken  up  by 
settlers,  mostly  Boers,  some  of  whom  are  making  an  attempt  to 
preserve  the  game  on  at  least  part  of  their  land.  North  of  the 
Nzoia  River  there  is  an  extensive  and  valuable  game  country t 
which  will  be  in  charge  of  a  ranger. 

On  the  whole,  the  game  prospects  are  most  satisfactory. 
There  has  been  much  less  disease,  and  the  rains  which  fell  early 
in  1911  will  produce  abundance  of  food  and  lead  to  a  rapid 
increase  in  stock.  Eland  and  buffalo  are  showing  in  larger 
numbers  all  over  the  country,  and  wildebeest  are  also  becoming 
more  numerous.  Ostriches  have  increased  considerably  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Protectorate.  The  rhinoceros  is  decreasing 
fast,  as  is  inevitable  with  so  slow  a  breeder.  Regarding  elephants, 
the  herds  of  cows  and  young  appear  to  be  holding  their  own,  but 
the  larger  bulls  are  getting  scarce,  and  elephants  with  heavy 
tusks  are  now  rather  difficult  to  find. 

RETURN  OF  GAME  KILLED  IN  THE  PBOTECTOEATE  ON  ALL  LICENCES 
DUBING  THE  YEAB. 


Elephant 

f        46 

Bongo  .         ,       ...", 

5 

Rhinoceros    . 

.       227 

Palla     .         .    :'•'."•      '. 

.       419 

Hippopotamus 

55 

Wildebeest    .      '••C   •     . 

.       183 

Buffalo. 

.       141 

Grant's  Gazelle      .      (  ;>] 

.       445 

Eland  .... 

84 

Waller's  Gazelle    . 

57 

Zebra  (Grevy's)      . 

67 

Duiker  . 

.       108 

Zebra  (Common)   . 

.       646 

DikDik         .         .         . 

.       162 

Oryx  (Callotis)       . 

12 

Oribi     .         .      *'. 

.       191 

Oryx  (Beisa)  . 

.       236 

Suni      .      '.;.<  -  f    .,. 

1 

Water  Buck  . 

310 

Klipspringer  . 

59 

Giraffe 

17 

Ward's  Reedbuck  . 

247 

Sable  Antelope 

7 

Chamber's  Reedbuck 

44 

Roan  Antelope 

29 

Thompson's  Gazelle 

.       618 

Greater  Kudu 

1 

Peter's  Gazelle 

69 

Lesser  Kudu. 

49 

Bushbuck 

.       178 

Topi      .... 

159 

Colobi  Monkeys 

.       271 

Coke's  Hartebeest  . 

.       643 

Marabout 

.       124 

Neumann's  Hartebeest 

24 

Egret 

13 

Jackson's  Hartebeest 

.       227 

Steinbuck 

5 

Thomas'  Kob 

27 

Paa 

2 
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AGRICULTURE   IN   CYPRUS 

CYPRUS  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  is  situated 
geographically  in  a  most  favourable  position  for  supplying  the 
markets  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Agricultural 
Department  has  done  much  to  promote  improvement  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  during  the  year  1910-11  has  succeeded  in 
getting  into  close  touch  with  the  farmers.  It  is  essentially  a 
spending  and  not  a  remunerative  department,  and  funds  are  not 
available  for  elaborate  or  ambitious  schemes.  The  annual  expend- 
iture is  little  more  than  £4,000,  yet  the  activities  of  the  depart- 
ment cover  a  wide  field  and  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  the 
development  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  island.  Amongst 
the  various  kinds  of  work  which  have  come  under  its  control 
since  the  department  was  first  formed  may  be  mentioned  the 
distillation  of  essential  oils  ;  the  introduction  and  sale  of  modern 
tools  and  implements  of  husbandry  ;  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  the  use  of  chemical  manures  by  means  of  lectures  and 
experiments  in  different  villages  ;  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  plant  diseases  and  pests  ;  the  experimental  cultivation  of 
various  economic  plants  including  cotton  ;  the  management  of 
a  number  of  nursery  gardens  ;  and  instruction  in  sericulture, 
apiculture,  viticulture,  and  many  other  kindred  sciences. 

Overseers  of  the  various  district  nursery  gardens  have  been 
encouraged  to  extend  their  activities  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  their  gardens,  and  to  make  themselves  personally  acquainted 
with  the  villages  in  their  districts  and  with  the  special  agricul- 
tural questions  which  concern  them  ;  to  afford  villagers  advice 
and  instruction,  mainly  by  practical  demonstration,  to  ascertain 
and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  crops,  the  presence  of 
blight  or  scourge,  and  so  forth.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  manner 
the  department  will  win  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  prove 
a  valuable  ally  to  the  agricultural  community. 

The  seven  nursery  gardens  scattered  through  the  island  con- 
tinue to  raise  and  sell  forest,  fruit,  and  flowering  plants,  fodder 
plants,  vegetables,  and  seedlings  ;  but  more  attention  is  now 
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being  given  to  the  production  of  fruit  trees,  vegetables,  and 
economic  plants  than  to  the  cultivation,  as  heretofore,  of 
purely  forest  trees.  The  main  object  of  each  garden  is  to 
disseminate  good  seeds,  grafts,  and  scions,  instead  of  merely 
selling  produce  and  plants  for  private  use  or  consumption,  thereby 
leaving  little  or  no  seed  for  distribution.  In  the  experimental 
garden  at  Nicosia  several  thousand  fruit  trees — almond,  peach, 
apple,  pear,  fig,  citrus  and  pomegranate,  were  planted  during 
the  year,  these  being  named  varieties  imported  from  England, 
and  a  number  of  vines  were  also  planted  to  provide  cuttings 
later  on.  The  cotton  experiments  again  showed  that  Allen's  Long 
Staple  does  well,  and  good  results  were  also  given  by  Culpepper 
and  Truitt's  Big  Boll. 

At  Paphos  the  model  vineyard  attached  to  the  garden  has 
proved  very  helpful  as  a  practical  illustration  to  vine  growers 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  how  to  dress  their  vines.  They  have 
been  able  to  see  a  proper  system  of  pruning  applied,  as  also  the 
other  operations  of  vine  cultivation,  and  many  have  readily 
admitted  that  by  adopting  the  advice  and  instruction  given 
they  have  increased  their  yield  of  grapes  and  realised  higher 
prices  than  others  who  have  kept  to  their  old  methods.  Useful 
work  is  being  done  in  the  aided  gardens  at  Pedoulas  and  Palaeo- 
chori,  where  several  thousands  of  the  native  trees  are  annually 
being  grafted  with  white  and  Blackheart  and  Morella  cherries 
imported  by  the  department.  The  distillation  of  essential  oils 
is  an  important  item  in  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
though  the  market  for  this  kind  of  commodity  appears  to  be 
somewhat  limited  and  inelastic.  The  distillation  of  origanum 
oil  has  now  been  taken  over  entirely  by  private  enterprise,  and 
the  yield  last  year  was  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year, 
amounting  to  2,842  pounds  as  against  1,530  in  1909. 

A  new  departure  has  been  made  this  year  in  teaching  the 
art  of  basketmaking.  The  baskets  made  locally  hitherto  for 
fruit  transport  are  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  some  specimens 
have  been  made  in  the  department  similar  to  a  pattern  basket 
supplied  from  Alexandria  as  being  the  shape  preferred  by  fruit 
dealers  in  that  market,  and  have  been  pronounced  excellent. 
The  department  is  also  arranging  to  bring  out  a  supply  of  willow 
cuttings  (osiers)  of  the  special  variety  used  for  basketmaking  in 
order  to  introduce  its  cultivation  into  Cyprus. 

A  useful  practical  course  in  sericulture  has  been  carried  out 
at  the  departmental  station  in  Nicosia,  attended  regularly  by 
several  young  men  and  visited  by  many  interested  in  the  work. 
More  than  10,000  silkworm  eggs  have  been  imported  during  the 
year,  being  double  the  number  imported  last  year,  and  the  number 
hatched  out  was  the  highest  since  1904. 
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The  training  of  young  Cypriots  abroad  continues,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  result  of  this  technical  education  will  soon 
become  apparent.  The  overseer  of  the  Limassol  Garden  has  now 
returned  from  his  year's  training  at  the  Ecole  Nationale  d' Horti- 
culture, Versailles,  where  he  received  instruction  in  arboriculture 
and  horticulture.  The  overseer  of  the  Nicosia  Garden  underwent 
a  three  months'  course  of  instruction  in  apiculture  in  Greece.  In 
time  Cyprus  will  have  at  its  disposal  the  services  of  young  men 
trained  in  the  best  schools  of  the  Continent  in  the  various  branches 
of  agriculture  and  kindred  sciences,  and  it  will  remain  for  the 
peasant  to  abandon  the  primitive  methods  which  his  ancestors 
employed  in  the  dark  ages  and  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  which 
modern  science  places  at  his  disposal. 

The  sulphuring  of  vines  as  a  preventive  against  Oidium 
Tuckeri,  which  is  by  far  the  most  prevalent  vine  disease  in  the 
island,  has  long  been  advocated  by  the  department,  and  the 
Government  has  from  time  to  time  imported  large  quantities  of 
sulphur,  which  has  been  issued  to  vine  growers,  sometimes  at 
cost  price,  sometimes  at  half  price,  and  sometimes  gratis.  The 
result  has  been  disappointing  :  the  clamour  for  gratis  issues  of 
sulphur  is  constant,  but  the  cost  of  a  free  issue  to  all  vine  growers 
would  be  prohibitive,  and  only  a  proportion  of  the  vine  growers 
will  consent  to  purchase  a  sufficient  supply  for  their  plants  even 
at  half  price.  The  only  remedy  would  seem  to  be  to  set  up 
Government  sulphur  stores  throughout  the  wine  districts,  where 
sulphur  would  be  retailed  at  cost  price,  and  introduce  legislation 
making  it  compulsory  for  any  owner  whose  vine  became  affected 
with  oidium  to  sulphur  it.  The  wine  trade  last  year  received  a 
considerable  impetus  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  French  vintage 
and  the  subsequent  troubles  in  the  champagne  districts,  which 
sent  up  prices  and  reacted  in  favour  of  local  growers.  The 
export  of  wine  from  Cyprus  rose  from  942,121  gallons,  valued  at 
£20,274  in  1909,  to  960,621  gallons,  valued  at  £26,618  in  1910. 
The  Government  is  keenly  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  vine 
growers,  who  form  a  large  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
Limassol  and  Paphos  districts,  but  there  is  considerable  inertia 
to  contend  against,  and  direct  assistance  tends  to  encourage 
amongst  the  cultivators  an  ever-increasing  dependence  on 
Government  instead  of  stimulating  them  to  make  fresh  efforts 
on  their  own  behalf. 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

"  To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  an  anonymous  contributor 
signing:  himself  'Trustee,'  on  'Indian  and  Colonial  Investments,'  is  as 
interesting  as  anything-  in  the  number,  and  if  the  tabular  matter  is 
kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will  no  doubt  be  frequently 
consulted  by  investors."— Times,  February,  1901~ 

" '  The  Empire  Review '  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
colonies.  .  .  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  magazine  are  of  direct 
value  to  those  engaged  in  business  or  commerce  in  the  Empire."— 
Westminster  Gazette,  January,  1911. 

DURING  a  month  in  which  every  branch  of  commercial  activity 
has  been  overshadowed  by  the  national  calamity  of  a  coal  strike, 
the  Stock  Exchange  has  preserved  a  commendably  firm  front, 
and  in  some  of  its  speculative  departments,  such  as  the  com- 
paratively new  market  for  Nigerian  tin  shares,  remarkable 
activity  and  buoyancy  have  been  displayed.  It  is  not  surprising, 
however,  to  find  that  the  changes  in  gilt-edged  securities,  though 
not  serious,  have  been  mainly  downward. 

India's  Budget  has  been  presented  during  the  month.    The 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3*%  Stock  (A       .     .     . 
3%       „     W       .-. 
2J%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

88,578,318 
66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1931 
1948 
1926 

94 

66| 

al* 

3| 

Quarterly. 
» 

3A%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

.  . 

(a) 

96 

3f 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3%      ,,            „      1896-7 

•• 

1916 

81 

BH 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND    BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars  L            . 

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400  000 

3 
7$ 

4| 

100 
100 
100 

78$ 
153 
96 

1 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2$%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +\ 
net  earnings      / 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 
4 

8 

100 
100 

100 

108$ 
109 

159 

1 

5 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £| 
sur  profits                     ....       / 

1,869,909 

6* 

100 

100 

6 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4$%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  .     .     .     .     . 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     .     .     . 
Nizam's  State  Kail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do  3$7  red  mort  debs 

4,680,091 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1  074  700 

I 

4 

If 

5 
31 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

120$ 
115 
79$ 
105 
97| 
105 
107$ 
84* 

1 
3 

8$ 
4 

4i 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar,  Limited    

400,000 
379,580 

? 

5 

100 
100 

133$ 
102 

$ 

South  Indian  4$%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3$7  deb.  stock  red  

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

4} 

7* 
31 

100 
100 
100 

114 
152 

88* 

| 

3*-f 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  51/  debenture  stock 

800,000 
550  000 

5 
5 

100 
100 

85 
102 

if 

41 

BANES. 
Chartered  Bank   of  India,  Australia,  j 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

58 

4*i 

National  Bank  of  India  . 

80  000 

12 

12* 

37* 

4 

**J 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

revised  estimate  for  1911-12  shows  a  surplus  of  £2,750,000  against 
the  £819,200  estimated  a  year  ago.  Every  important  item  of 
revenue,  except  land  revenue,  shows  substantial  increase  on  the 
original  estimates.  The  decrease  in  land  revenue  was  due  to 
distress  in  parts  of  Bombay,  and  to  exemption  from  revenue  of 
the  early  autumn  crops  in  certain  areas  in  the  Punjab  and 
United  Provinces.  The  net  receipts  from  the  State  railways 
amounted  to  as  much  as  £1,184,900  above  the  original  estimate, 
making  a  total  of  over  £3,000,000.  This  constitutes  a  record  for 
the  Indian  railways,  and  is  arrived  at  after  charging  not  only 
working  expenses  and  interest  payments,  but  also  about 
£1,000,000  in  redemption  of  capital. 

For  1912-13  the  Budget  estimates  a  surplus  of  £1,511,600. 
No  increase  in  taxation  is  proposed,  despite  the  administrative 
changes  announced  at  the  Durbar.  The  cost  of  the  new  city  at 
Delhi  is  to  be  treated  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  ordinary 
railway  and  irrigation  works,  and  financed  partly  from  loans 
and  partly  from  spare  revenues.  The  total  capital  expenditure 
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of  the  year  is  to  be  £20,290,300,  of  which  £9,000,000  will  be  for 
railways,  £1,415,500  for  irrigation  works,  £6,568,900  for  discharge 
of  debt,  £1,972,600  for  deposits  and  remittance,  and  £1,333,300 
for  initial  outlay  on  the  new  capital.  Of  this  sum,  £1,511,600  will 
be  provided  by  the  revenue  surplus,  £1,810,000  will  be  raised  by 
the  railway  companies,  £2,000,000  by  a  rupee  loan,  £3,000,000 
by  a  loan  in  England,  £1,318,700  from  savings-banks  receipts, 
£359,900  from  the  famine  insurance  grant,  and  £10,290,100  by 
the  reduction  of  the  cash  balances. 

The  feature   of  last   monthly  statements   of  the   Canadian 
railways  was  the  large  increase  in  expenses  on  the  Grand  Trunk 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

8J%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

23,162,776 

1930-50f 

97* 

3$ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

PROVINCIAL. 

ALBERTA. 
47  Debs 

411,000 

1938 

101 

4 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85J 

3S 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .     . 

1,375,000 

1950 

101£ 

4i 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

4%  Regd.  Stock    .     . 

450,000 

1949 

100 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3J%  Stock  .... 

650,000 

1954 

91 

3« 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

ONTARIO. 

3J%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

1,200,000 

1946 

93* 

35 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

83 

H 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

4%  Bonds   .... 

410,900 

1949 

100 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Calgary  4£%  Debs.      . 
Edmonton  4J%  Debs. 
Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 
Montreal  4%     ... 
Quebec  4%  Debs.  .      . 
Regina  4J%  Debs.       . 
Toronto  4%  Bonds     . 
Vancouver   4%  Bonds 
Winnipeg  4%  Regd.    . 

888,400 
636,900 
482,800 
2,400,000 
385,000 
167,800 
300,910 
121,200 
2,500.000 

1930-41* 
1918-51* 
1934 
1948-50 
1923 
1925-50* 
1922-28f 
1931 
1940 

102 
103 
98 
102 
101 
103 
99 
101 
101 

4§ 
4 

3tl 
3i-| 

$ 

4 
4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares    . 

1,800,000 

10 

$100 

240| 

4j 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     .      . 

£12,428,082 

4 

Stock 

99fz 

4 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

104 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock    . 

£30,225,428 

4 

104 

sfl 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,993 

nil. 

j 

24$ 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  .     .'    ,-  • 

£3,420,000 

5 

| 

110^ 

4* 

Do.  5%  2nd         „        '  .'    V. 

£2,530,000 

5 

99 

5 

Do.  4%  3rd          „           .     . 

£7,168,055 

£ 

54i 

i 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed       .     .  ,- 

£11,790,911 

4 

93 

41 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    . 

£4,270,375 

5 

124 

4 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock   . 

£17,971,942 

4 

100 

4 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

160,000 

10 

$100 

246 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

78 

4T7s 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

10 

$50 

£22i 

4 

Canada  Company     /    .     .     J 
Hudson's  Bay     .      .      .'.'".' 

8,319 
100,000 

35s.  per  sh. 
80s.  per  sh. 

10* 

26 

8* 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

100,000 

8 

5 

01 

Vs 

Do.  n&w         .     .                 .      . 

25,000 

8 

3 

O  t 

Zi 

British  Columbia  Elec-\Def. 

£1,000,000 

8 

Stock 

137J 

m 

trie  Railway    .     .     ./Prefd. 

£1,000,000 

6 

Stock 

120 

5 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

8J%  Sterling  Bonds    . 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

91 

4 

3%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

80 

4| 

4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

*%         »            ..        • 

320,000 
446,861 

1913-38* 
1935 

101 
106 

w 

,  1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

103 

»H 

8J%  Inscribed,  1910   . 

800,000 

1950 

98 

3& 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

system.  While  the  receipts  increased  by  £8,500  during  the 
month,  there  was  a  growth  of  £47,900  in  expenses,  the  ratio  of 
expenses  to  receipts  being  89  per  cent,  against  83  per  cent,  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Taking  into  account  the 
debit  balance  in  respect  of  income  from  rentals,  outside  opera- 
tions and  hire  of  equipment,  the  net  profit  showed  a  decrease  of 
£39,900.  The  Canadian  Pacific  enjoyed  an  increase  of  $1,589,000 
in  gross  receipts,  while  expenses  increased  by  $1,162,000,  the 
net  earnings  thus  showing  a  gain  of  $427,000. 

City  of  Vancouver   4  per  cent.   Consolidated  Stock  to  the 
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amount  of  £991,900  has  been  placed  at  98  per  cent,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  for  bridges,  hospitals,  schools,  sewers, 
water-works,  streets,  and  other  improvements.  The  Stock  is 
repayable  on  February  1st,  1952,  and  will  make  the  total  debt  of 
the  city  just  over  four  millions  sterling,  whereas  the  municipal 
assets  are  worth  £4,800,000,  apart  from  a  balance  of  £308,480  at 
the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund. 

Australia's  trade  has  begun  a  fresh  year  with  remarkable 
expansion.  The  imports  for  January  amounted  to  £7,417,000, 
an  increase  of  no  less  than  £2,527,000,  soft  goods  accounting  for 
£433,000  of  the  increase,  and  iron,  steel,  and  machinery  for 
£951,000.  The  exports  amounted  to  £6,982,000,  an  increase  of 
£1,627,000,  the  biggest  item  being  an  increase  of  £692,000  in 
wool. 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WADES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

8*%      ..              .,     M 
3%        ..              „     M 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,800 

1933 
1924 
1935 

106J 
97 
85* 

icttcHx) 
CO  CO  Ttf 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
}l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

f  inscribed,  1885      . 
1889  ft) 
»         W  •     • 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

101J 
96* 
84£ 

318 
3H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
qio/                                jf.\ 
"a/o         M             »i     1*7 
o<y                                      jj\ 
%               If                    l>       W 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921  30f 
1922-47t 

101 
102* 

96* 
84 

f 
y 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
3*%       „            „      (t) 
3%         n            »      M 
3%         „            „      (t) 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,271,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  J  or 
after. 

102 
lOO^x 
97 
91 
80 

III 

4J 

1 

|l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3J%  Inscribed  ft)  .     . 
3%        „           W  .     • 
B%        „           (t)  .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35t 
1915-35J 
1927J 

95J 
87 
90 

1 

ll  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3J%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 

4% 
37                           .  (t} 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40t 

96 
102 
85 

ir 

3*§ 

!l  Jan.—  1  July. 
) 

UIB 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

%  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t   Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 

(*)  Ex  dividend. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne*  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

311 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

100 

q 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4$%  Debs.      .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

101 

$ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

102 

43 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

250,000 
300,000 

1913 
1919 

100 
101 

| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischofi  .     .     . 
Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  . 

12,000 
£130,900 

40  000 

6 
±1 

16 

5 
100 

40 

7 
99 

117 

4* 

±i 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co  £20 

125,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154  000 

10 
14 
4 

*? 

8 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

44 
59J 
97 
6| 
100 
61 

*i 

? 

6| 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  .                                 ./ 

£620,000 
£1,048,412 

*i 

4 

100 
100 

105* 
87J 

4 

** 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£691  375 

5 

100 

97i 

5i 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  Company  £15     . 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

£4 
£3J 

? 

21i 
£15 

1 
10 

74r 
63,  • 

4 

jjA 

In  its  latest  balance-sheet  the  Commercial  Banking  Company 
of  Sydney  shows  deposit  and  other  accounts  amounting  to 
£20,948,704;  bills  in  circulation,  £1,332,054;  paid-up  capital, 
£1,500,000  and  reserve  fund,  £1,460,000.  On  the  assets  side,  the 
coin  and  bullion  amounted  to  £3,996,413,  money  at  short  call  in 
London  to  £950,000,  and  securities  to  £2,949,725,  while  the  bills 
discounted  and  debts  due  to  the  bank  amounted  to  £13,762,775. 
The  profit  for  the  past  half-year  amounted  to  £119,897,  of  which 
£75,000  is  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  £40,000  for  the  reserve,  making  it 
£1,500,000,  equal  to  the  paid-up  capital,  while  the  undivided 
surplus  is  increased  from  £40,660  to  £45,557. 
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NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title1. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 

1914 
1929 

102 
104 

4& 

w 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

3J%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

15,831,140 

1940 

97 

SB 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

85} 

311 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  iTustee  investments. 


NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

103 

3 

10  April—  10  Oct 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  15% 

104 

4| 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

101 

4 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%| 
Drainage  Loan.      ./ 

200,000 

1926 

116 

4 

30  June  —  31  Deo. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

116J 

H 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

103 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

103 

4| 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2$  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  13% 

5| 

6 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .      . 

173,800 

1920 

101 

*S 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

105 

N 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.) 
Loan                       ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

105J 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

119£ 

** 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4J%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

*& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101 

3£ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6*.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  South  African  financial 
circles  during  the  past  month  has  been  the  announcement  of  the 
proposed  absorption  of  the  Bank  of  Africa  by  the  National  Bank 
of  South  Africa,  which  acts  as  banker  to  the  Union  Government. 
The  net  purchase  price  is  £1,250,000,  payable  in  cash,  but  the 
shareholders  of  the  absorbed  bank  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
of  subscribing  at  par  for  shares  of  the  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa  to  the  extent  of  their  interest  in  the  purchase  price.  As 
the  existing  National  shares  stand  at  a  substantial  premium,  this 
offer  will,  of  course,  be  accepted,  and  the  purchase  terms  will  in 
effect  give  twenty-five  National  shares,  each  £10  paid,  in  exchange 
for  thirty-two  Bank  of  Africa  shares,  £6  5s.  paid.  Approval  to 
the  scheme  has  been  given  by  prominent  houses  and  mining 
groups  in  both  London  and  South  Africa. 
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By  the  amalgamation  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa  will 
become  a  powerful  institution,  having  a  paid-up  capital  of 
£2,350,000,  and  will  commence  with  a  reserve  fund  of  £370,000. 
The  current  and  other  accounts  of  the  combined  bank,  according 
to  the  last  balance-sheets,  amounted  to  £17,500,000,  and  cash  in 
hand  and  securities,  bills  of  exchange,  and  loans  and  bills  dis- 
counted totalled  £19,378,000.  The  profits  of  the  combined  bank 
for  1911  amounted  to  £235,000,  and  it  is  expected  that  consider- 
able savings  in  expenses  of  administration  will  be  effected  as  a 
result  of  the  amalgamation.  Apart  from  a  considerable  general 
business  the  bank  has  a  large  mining  connection.  The  amalgama- 
tion will  give  the  bank  representation  in  practically  every  part 
of  South  Africa. 

For  the  past  year  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa  has  paid 

SOUTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds  .... 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886         „           *•& 
3£%1886       „          ft). 
3%  1886         „         \t). 

415,600 
3,729,995 
9,903,166 
15,066,244 
7,492,140 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

102 

102* 
98 
85 

CO  CO  CO  CO  ^ 

»W  CHHOXSaT' 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  m     .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-491 

103a; 
104 
98 
84J 

3| 

N 

3it 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TEANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

92* 

3| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption, 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(z)  Ex  dividend. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Ee- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

763,000 

1954 

98 

4J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       . 

1,856,750 

1953 

102 

3$ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Deo 

Johannesburg  4% 
Krugersdorp  4%    . 
Pietermaritzburg  4% 
Port  Elizabeth  4  % 

5,500,000 
100,000 
825,000 
369,968 

1933-4 
1930 
1949-53 
1964 

m 

98 
98 
99 

44 

4& 
*A 

1  April—  1  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
30  June—  31  Deo. 
30  June—  31  Deo. 

Pretoria  4%     .      . 
Band  Water  Board  4% 

1,000,000 
3,400,000 

1939 
1935 

98J 
99 

4 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5%  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

102£ 

*S 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.l 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .-/ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

105£ 

«tt 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     .     .     . 

£1,849,700 

5 

100 

88 

H 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f  .           .... 

80,000 
160,000 

SJ 

6* 

5 
6i 

?I 

It 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

8 

4 

*  4 

8 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

6 

10* 

12| 

*l 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

13 

25 

62 

5?« 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

5 

5 

5J 

4 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

17* 

1 

liri 

9 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 
Do  57  Debs  Red 

8,057,766 
£1,250,000 

nil 
5 

1 
100 

1* 
105 

nil 

4$ 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

6J 

5 

5£ 

*^ 

5$ 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     ..„,;' 

10,000 
45,000 

nil 
5 

10 

7 

? 

5* 

a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  against  5  per  cent,  for  1910.  The  Bank 
of  Africa's  distribution  for  1911  amounted  to  6J  per  cent,  against 
5J  per  cent,  for  1910. 

February's  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  showed  an 
increased  daily  average,  though  owing  to  the  shorter  length  of 
the  month,  the  total  was  less  than  for  January.  This  statement 
gives  the  amount  of  the  production  month  by  month  for  several 
years  past. 


Month. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

3,130,830 

2,765,886 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

February 

2,989,832 

2,594,634 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

March 

— 

2,871,740 

2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

April  . 

— 

2,836,267 

2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

May  . 

— 

2,913,734 

2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

June  . 



2,907,854 

2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

July  . 

— 

3,012,738 

2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

August 

— 

3,030,360 

2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

September 

— 

2,976,065 

2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

October  . 

— 

3,010,130 

2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

November 



3,057,213 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

December 

— 

3,015,499 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

Total  *    . 

6,120,662 

34,991,620 

32,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

There  was  an  increase  of  6,274  hands  in  the  native  labour 
supply  of  the  gold-mines  during  the  month,  as  indicated  by  the 
following  statement  showing  the  course  of  the  supply  this  year 
and  last  : 
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Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

Month. 

tfet  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

January  1911 

4,666 

183,268 

January  1912    . 

5,764 

184,046 

February 

6,166 

189,434 

February    „ 

6,274 

190,320 

March 

4,023 

193,457 

— 





April 

871 

194,328 







May 

3,936* 

190,392 

— 





June 

3,452* 

186.940 



-  _ 



July 

5,358* 

181,582 

— 



_ 

August 

1,772* 

179,810 

— 





September 

191* 

179,619 

— 

— 

— 

October 

425* 

179,194 

— 





November 

2,458* 

176,736 







December 

1,546 

178,282 

— 

— 

— 

*  Net  loss. 


Rhodesia's  output  of  gold  for  February  was  less  than  January's, 
but  that  was  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  different  lengths  of 
the  months.  This  table  gives  the  monthly  output  for  several 
years  past  : 


MONTH. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January    . 

214,918 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February  . 

209,744 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March  . 

— 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April    .      .      . 



221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May     .     .     . 



211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June    . 

— 

215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July     .     .     . 



237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August 



243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September 



225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October     . 



218,862 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November 



214,040 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December  . 

'.  .  — 

217,026 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total     . 

424,662 

2,647,895 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  8J%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42f 

95 

3| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  8%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

84 

3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

106 

3& 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

87 

8M 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  8J%  ins.  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

96 

8f 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 
Do.  3£%  ins.  (t)     .     . 

1,099,048 
1,455,500 

1934 
1919-49f 

104 
95 

8* 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 
24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  / 

600,000 

1940 

90 

3£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

104 

3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (t) 
Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

725,101 
422,593 

1929-54f 
1917-42* 

95£ 
101 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

84 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-^ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  j 

120,000 

Div.  £4£ 

£83 

5& 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.                         t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,267,300 

3 

99 

93J 

Bft 

Unified  Debt  

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

101J 

»tt 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

18 

5 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

6£ 

5 

6t 

4JJ 

„               „              „      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

Bf 

4^. 

,,               ,,              „      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3* 

100 

85 

T 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TRUSTEE. 


March  26th,  1912. 


RHODESIA— ANCIENT   AND   MODERN 

A  SURVEY  is  now  being  made  with  the  object  of  extending 
the  Blinkwater-Umvuma  line  to  Victoria.  When  completed, 
the  new  railway  will  bring  Victoria  into  direct  contact  with 
the  main  Rhodesian  system  at  a  point  about  halfway  between 
Salisbury  and  Bulawayo.  This  district  is  one  of  the  finest 
farming  portions  of  Rhodesia,  being  rich  in  grain  and  cattle  ;  it 
has  been  somewhat  neglected  in  favour  of  other  localities 
possessing  greater  facilities  for  transport,  but  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  this  drawback,  it  will  rapidly  overtake,  if  not 
surpass,  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  country. 

The  proximity  of  the  Zimbabwe  ruins  should  attract  many 
tourists  to  Victoria.  Experts  differ  as  to  the  original  builders  of 
great  Zimbabwe  and  the  adjacent  Citadel,  and  the  paucity  of 
native  tradition  upon  the  subject  tends  to  accentuate  the  mystery. 
That  some  race  at  some  unknown  period  took  an  immense 
amount  of  trouble  to  shape  and  polish  the  millions  of  small 
granite  blocks  of  which  the  buildings  are  constructed  is  obvious, 
and  the  relics  of  gold  miners  found  amongst  the  ruins  make  their 
purpose  fairly  evident,  but  nothing  more  is  certain. 

The  road  from  Victoria  to  the  ruins  is  most  picturesque  in 
character,  the  mountains,  sometimes  covered  with  mist,  rising 
round  on  every  side.  Besides  clearing  the  ruins  of  creepers  and 
brushwood,  the  Administration  is  proceeding  with  the  excavation 
of  the  old  walls  lying  north  of  the  Temple.  The  passages,  secret 
chambers  and  citadel,  have  already  been  cleared,  the  area  of  the 
ruins  at  present  exposed  being  about  four  square  miles.  These 
limits,  however,  in  view  of  recent  discoveries,  must  not  be  looked 
upon  as  being  by  any  means  final.  It  would  take  a  lifetime, 
even  with  large  groups  of  labourers,  to  explore  efficiently  the 
ruins  known  to  exist. 
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THE   QUEEN-EMPRESS 

A    CHARACTER  SKETCH 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

FROM  persons  in  high  places  much  is  expected,  much  is 
required,  and  the  higher  the  position  the  greater  are  the  expecta- 
tions, the  greater  are  the  requirements.  Training  and  ability 
will  affect  much,  but  without  aptitude  and  character  little  can 
be  accomplished,  no  lasting  impression  remains.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  combination  of  these  qualities,  especially  if  embodied 
in  a  personality  attractive  and  sympathetic,  affords  the  best 
assurance  that  the  greatest  expectations  will  be  realised,  the 
most  exacting  requirements  fulfilled. 

This  combination  and  this  personality  are  found  in  Queen 
Mary.  In  addition  to  receiving  a  most  careful  training  and 
being  richly  endowed  with  ability,  she  possesses  rare  natural 
gifts  and  remarkable  strength  of  character.  Intensely  human, 
she  is  eminently  practical  while  entertaining  a  true  and  just 
appreciation  of  those  lofty  ideals  which  make  for  happiness  and 
insure  success.  To  these  sterling  qualities,  as  well  as  to  the 
Queen's  grasp  of  mind  and  sound  common  sense,  the  King  gave 
public  acknowledgment  in  the  first  speech  he  made  after  his 
accession,  when,  having  expressed  his  intention  to  follow  closely 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  father,  he  added,  "  And  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  I  have  in  my  dear  wife  a 
constant  helpmate  in  every  endeavour  for  our  people's  good." 
These  words  symbolise  very  clearly  the  part  that  the  Queen 
fills  in  the  daily  life  of  His  Majesty,  how  she  not  only  shares 
his  joys  and  his  sorrows,  but  assists  in  the  more  active  duties 
of  Kingship  in  helping  to  carry  out  the  many  and  great  respon- 
sibilities which  directly  and  indirectly  beset  the  path  of  every 
occupant  of  the  British  throne. 

For  the  daughter  of  an  English  Princess,  first  cousin  to  the 
reigning  Sovereign,  the  Queen's  bringing-up  was  very  simple. 
The  marriage  of  her  parents  had  been  a  love  match,  and  if  there 
was  no  great  wealth  on  either  side  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  was  greatly  pleased  with  her  daughter's 
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choice  ;  and  in  a  letter  written  shortly  before  the  wedding  she 
expresses  the  opinion  that  "  Francis  is  a  most  excellent  young 
man,  good  principled,  most  religious,  perfect  manners  :  in  short, 
I  consider  Mary  most  fortunate  to  find  such  a  husband."  Before 
taking  possession  of  the  apartment  at  Kensington  Palace,  lent 
them  by  Queen  Victoria  and  the  same  that  she  herself  occupied 
when  living  with  her  mother  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  newly- 
married  couple  stayed  for  a  few  months  at  Lady  Marion  Alford's 
house  in  Prince's  Gate.  Writing  soon  after  their  arrival  to 
Mrs.  Dalrymple,  a  much-valued  friend  of  her  girlhood,  the 
Princess  says  :  "  We  are  beginning  life  on  our  own  account, 
having  just  completed  our  small  establishment.  It  is  a  great 
interest  and  amusement  to  us  both,  and  you  would  laugh  could 
you  hear  me  giving  my  orders  en  bonne  maitresse  de  maison  ! 
...  I  am  finishing  this  letter  after  dinner  in  Francis's 
sitting-room,  while  he  is  amusing  himself  at  the  piano.  I 
mention  this  to  give  you  an  idea  of  our  tete-a-tete  evenings,  which 
are  very  cosy  in  the  Darby  and  Joan  fashion." 

It  was  into  this  homely  atmosphere  that  Queen  Mary  was 
born  at  Kensington  Palace  on  May  26th,  1867,  and  although  at 
her  baptism  she  received  the  names  Victoria,  Mary,  Augusta, 
Louisa,  Olga,  Pauline,  Claudine,  Agnes,  up  to  the  time  of  her 
marriage  she  was  always  known  and  spoken  of  as  Princess 
"  May."  "  A  dear,  fat,  rosy,  pretty  child  "  was  the  verdict  of 
a  lady  who  saw  the  royal  infant  not  long  after  the  auspicious 
event ;  and  writing  to  a  very  dear  friend,  the  royal  mother 
says  :  "  May  is  as  sweet  and  engaging  a  child  as  you  can  wish 
to  see,  full  of  life  and  fun  and  as  playful  as  a  kitten  :  with  the 
deepest  blue  eyes  imaginable,  quantities  of  fair  hair,  a  tiny  rose- 
bud of  a  mouth,  a  lovely  complexion  (pink  and  white),  and  a 
most  perfect  figure  !  In  a  word,  a  model  of  a  baby  !  She  wins 
all  hearts  by  her  bright  face  and  smile  and  pretty  endearing 
ways,  and  is  wonderfully  forward  for  her  age.  I  short-coated 
her  late  in  the  autumn,  and  she  looks  a  perfect  picture  in  her 
frocks,  pinafores  and  sashes." 

Two  years  later  Queen  Victoria  offered  White  Lodge  to  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck  as  a  country  home.  The  offer  was 
gladly  accepted  and  thither  the  small  family  was  transported 
for  the  summer  months.  "  Dear  little  May,"  writes  the  Duchess, 
"  grows  every  day  more  of  a  companion  and  is  as  clever  and 
bright  a  child  as  possible  for  her  age,  just  three  and  a  hah0." 
The  royal  mother  was  often  in  and  out  of  the  nursery,  accom- 
panied her  children  in  their  walks,  joined  in  their  games,  sat 
down  with  them  at  their  meals,  and  had  them  with  her  as  much 
as  possible.  Alluding  to  the  happy  home  life  at  White  Lodge 
in  these  early  years,  a  frequent  visitor  remarked  :  "It  was  a 
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pretty  sight  to  see  the  fond  parents  with  their  young  family  at 
tea-time  under  the  old  apple-tree  in  the  garden."  The  Duchess 
was  always  glad  that  her  children  should  enjoy  themselves,  but 
careful  to  avoid  any  interference  with  their  studies,  and  was 
firmly  resolved  that  her  daughter's  childhood  should  be  absolutely 
free  from  gaieties  and  excitement.  "  A  child,"  she  said,  "  has 
quite  enough  to  do  to  learn  obedience  and  attend  to  her  lessons 
and  to  grow  without  many  parties  and  late  hours,  which  take 
the  freshness  of  childhood  away  and  the  brightness  and  beauty 
from  girlhood — and  then  children  become  intolerable.  There 
are  too  many  grown-up  children  in  the  present  day." 

The  royal  mother  was  ever  careful  to  see  that  her  children 
should  thoroughly  understand  the  Bible,  and  when  in  residence 
at  Kensington  the  Chaplain  at  the  Palace  and  later  the  Vicar, 
now  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  used  to  give  the  Queen  and  her 
brothers  Scripture  lessons.  He  came  twice  a  week,  when  the 
Duchess,  who  was  always  present  herself,  assembled  her  little 
family  in  the  schoolroom  ;  and  in  order  that  the  children  might 
more  fully  realise  the  needs  of  others  she  often  asked  him  to 
take  them  with  him  to  visit  the  poor  in  their  own  homes.  Thus 
quite  early  in  life  the  Queen  was  brought  into  personal  contact 
with  poverty.  At  White  Lodge,  where  the  church  was  some 
little  distance  from  the  house,  if  prevented  from  attending  divine 
service  by  illness  or  stress  of  weather,  the  Duchess  gathered  her 
family  around  her  and  read  them  a  portion  of  the  Church  service 
and  the  lessons  for  the  day,  adding  in  an  impressive  manner  a 
few  words  of  explanation.  Although  Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest, 
the  royal  mother  did  not  desire  her  children  to  spend  a  dull 
day,  and  amusements  were  never  discountenanced  provided  they 
did  not  interfere  with  the  appointed  duties  of  the  Sabbath. 

As  the  natural  sequence  of  this  upbringing  the  Queen  has 
deep  religious  feelings  and  convictions  ;  she  is  a  thoroughly 
devoted  church-woman  without  any  predilections  towards 
extreme  Anglican  views  ;  but  while  very  Protestant  in  her  ideas, 
as  becomes  her  bringing-up,  she  in  no  way  opposes  ceremony, 
provided  the  service  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  if  she  has  a  preference,  it  is  for  a 
service  in  which  all  the  congregation  can  join,  believing  that 
true  devotion  is  better  shown  in  hearty  prayer  and  praise  than 
in  excessive  ritual.  Both  she  and  the  King  are  most  regular 
attendants  at  church,  and  the  elder  children  when  at  home 
accompany  their  royal  parents,  all  the  family  joining  heartily  in 
the  responses  and  in  the  singing  of  the  hymns.  The  Queen's 
views  regarding  the  observance  of  Sunday  are  the  same  as  those 
of  her  mother. 

If  any  poor  person  in  the  neighbourhood  of  White  Lodge 
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fefl  ill  and  needed  help  Queen  Mary  and  her  mother  at  once 
went  to  their  assistance,  nourishing  food  was  supplied,  and 
frequent  visits  were  paid  to  the  home.  In  fact,  everything 
was  done  to  alleviate  suffering  and  to  cheer  the  lot  of  the  helpless 
and  the  needy.  A  kindly  word,  a  posy  of  flowers  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  sick  person,  a  toy  given  to  a  small  boy  or  girl,  a  present 
of  clothes,  blankets  for  the  winter  months,  were  daily  occurrences  ; 
and  many  a  poor  woman  and  child  for  miles  round  possessed  a 
"  hug-me-tight  "  or  some  other  warm  wrap  knitted  by  the  royal 
ladies  themselves.  These  small  acts  of  kindness,  unostentatious 
as  they  always  were,  made  a  lasting  impression  and  awakened 
feelings  of  deepest  affection  and  respect  in  the  surrounding  villages 
for  the  Duchess  and  her  warm-hearted  daughter. 

When  the  Queen  was  sixteen  years  of  age  her  parents  gave 
up  their  apartment  in  Kensington  Palace  and  with  their  family 
went  to  reside  at  the  Villa  I  Cedri  in  Florence.  The  stay  there 
was  utilised  for  educational  purposes,  and  while  the  Queen  studied 
art  and  made  herself  proficient  in  the  Italian  language  at  the 
same  time  she  was  going  through  the  ordinary  schoolroom  routine. 
After  two  years  spent  in  this  way,  the  family  returned  to  White 
Lodge  and  the  Queen  made  her  first  appearance  in  London 
society.  Soon  afterwards  she  was  confirmed,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  who  prepared  her,  was  much  impressed  by  the 
deep  religious  feelings  she  evinced  during  his  course  of  instruction. 
The  time  passed  abroad  had  done  much  to  extend  her  ideas, 
and  her  many  natural  gifts  began  to  show  themselves  in  her 
daily  life  and  occupations.  She  entered  heart  and  soul  into  her 
mother's  charitable  work,  relieving  her  of  much  correspondence, 
and  quickly  became  her  right  hand  in  everything. 

The  Queen's  betrothal  to  the  Duke  of  York,  as  the  King 
was  then  styled,  gave  universal  satisfaction.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  Empire  it  was  recognised  that  an  English  Princess, 
born  and  brought  up  in  an  English  home  and  possessing  all 
the  virtues  and  attributes  that  inspire  confidence  and  win  afiec- 
tion,  was  the  ideal  bride  for  the  eldest  son  of  the  heir-apparent . 
On  the  day  of  the  wedding  the  crowd  was  immense,  and  the 
mighty  cheering  of  the  populace  that  thronged  every  available 
point  of  vantage  along  the  route  gave  abundant  proof  that  the 
daughter  of  the  "  People's  Princess,"  as  the  Duchess  of  Teck 
was  affectionately  called,  had  found  a  place  deep  down  in  the 
heart  of  the  nation.  That  the  Queen's  married  life  has  more  than 
fulfilled  all  expectations  needs  no  demonstration.  The  education 
and  daily  occupations  of  the  royal  children  are  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  their  Majesties,  and  they  are  frequently  with 
them  during  the  day.  The  King  joins  with  his  sons  in  their 
amusements  and  sports  and  closely  concerns  himself  with  their 
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school-work,  while  the  Queen  personally  superintends  the 
education  of  her  daughter  and  that  of  the  younger  Princes. 

By  nature  the  Queen  is  most  genial  and  absolutely  without 
affectation.  The  homely  ways  of  their  Majesties  delighted  every- 
one in  the  colonies,  and  wherever  they  stayed  they  were  invariably 
spoken  of  as  the  most  delightful  guests.  The  geniality  of  the 
Queen  at  once  put  all  the  ladies  at  their  ease,  and  the  natural 
timidity  of  one  up-country  hostess  at  receiving  her  august 
visitors  soon  disappeared  when  the  Queen  asked  to  be  taken  to 
the  nursery  to  see  the  children,  and  then  in  her  charming  way 
invited  her  hostess  to  come  to  her  own  room  "  to  see  our  children's 
portraits."  On  another  occasion  during  the  same  journey  an 
old  lady,  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  living  in  an  up-country  district, 
was  presented  to  the  royal  visitors.  The  old  lady  was  very 
nervous.  Seeing  this,  the  Queen  at  once  stepped  forward  and, 
extending  both  hands,  grasped  those  of  the  old  lady. 

The  Queen  has  a  very  retentive  memory.  Once  she  has 
mastered  a  subject,  it  seldom  goes  out  of  her  mind,  and  months 
afterwards  she  will  astonish  her  friends  by  reference  to  a  con- 
versation they  themselves  had  forgotten.  When  visiting  a 
place  for  the  second  time  she  constantly  recalls  incidents  about 
the  former  visit,  the  people,  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  especially  the  humbler  folk.  In  fact,  no  place,  no  person  is 
ever  forgotten  by  the  Queen.  Even  the  names  of  people  she 
has  not  seen  for  years  come  back  to  her  in  quite  a  remarkable 
way,  and  very  often  she  remembers  the  circumstances  under 
which  she  first  met  them.  For  instance,  driving  through  the 
streets  of  Hobart,  she  recognised  a  man  in  the  crowd  and  remarked 
to  her  lady-in-waiting  that  he  had  been  a  curate  at  East  Sheen 
when  she  was  a  girl,  that  his  name  began  with  C,  and  that  she 
had  heard  him  preach  two  or  three  times.  On  inquiry  it  turned 

out  that  he  was  the  same  man  and  that  his  name  was  C n. 

It  would  be  clever  to  have  remembered  him  had  the  Queen  met 
him  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  but  in  a  passing  crowd  in 
far-away  Tasmania  it  was  extraordinary.  As  a  natural  result  of 
such  a  good  memory  the  Queen  has  something  to  say  to  every 
one,  and  the  personal  touch  this  gift  imparts  to  her  conversation 
gratifies  and  charms  all  with  whom  she  is  brought  into  contact. 

Music  had  a  great  share  in  the  home  life  at  White  Lodge, 
the  musical  hour  in  the  drawing-room  being  at  one  time  a  regular 
institution,  and  often  the  Duchess  would  sit  down  at  the  piano 
in  the  evenings  and  sing  ballads  and  songs  from  the  popular 
operettas  of  the  day.  The  Queen  has  a  sweet  voice,  a  soft 
soprano,  which  greatly  matured  under  the  skilful  guidance  of 
Signor  (now  Sir  Paulo)  Tosti.  Of  late  years,  however,  Her 
Majesty  has  given  up  her  singing  ;  and,  although  retaining  her 
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fondness  for  music,  she  rarely  finds  much  time  to  devote  to  the 
piano.  She  is  a  good  judge  of  a  picture  and  an  excellent  critic, 
and  whilst  at  Florence  made  several  pretty  sketches  of  landscape 
scenery.  She  rarely  misses  any  good  exhibition  of  pictures  in 
London,  is  particularly  fond  of  the  Old  Masters,  and  prefers 
the  more  finished  style  of  painting  to  the  Impressionist  School. 
Her  own  collection  of  water-colours  is  noticeable  for  its  refined 
brightness  of  colour  and  atmosphere  ;  it  contains  many  pretty 
garden  scenes,  and  some  of  the  groups  of  flowers  are  particularly 
beautiful.  Dramatic  art  of  every  kind  appeals  to  her,  and 
there  are  few  plays  of  importance  or  that  have  attracted  public 
attention  during  the  last  two  decades  she  has  not  seen.  Like 
her  mother,  she  quickly  seizes  upon  the  humorous  side  of  a 
question.  Thus  she  has  a  keen  appreciation  for  a  sparkling 
comedy  or  a  farce,  and  on  returning  from  the  theatre  or  after- 
wards in  conversation  often  makes  allusion  to  some  particularly 
amusing  part  of  the  performance. 

The  Queen  is  greatly  attached  to  the  historical  past  of  her 
country  and  has  collected  together  quite  a  number  of  interesting 
things  connected  with  the  royal  family.  As  a  girl  she  always 
enjoyed  going  over  museums  and  inspecting  articles  of  antiquity, 
a  trait  in  her  character  which  has  widened  with  years.  She  has 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  old  silver  and  china  and  possesses  a 
valuable  collection  of  objets  d'art.  Ancient  monuments  of  every 
kind  have  a  fascination  for  her,  and  her  acquaintance  with 
different  kinds  of  architecture  must  have  entailed  much  study 
and  close  observance.  She  is  particularly  fond  of  visiting 
cathedrals  and  knows  the  interiors  of  most  of  the  old  city 
churches,  besides  being  well  versed  in  the  countless  treasures 
contained  in  the  other  historic  buildings  of  our  great  metropolis. 
Whenever  Her  Majesty  has  a  spare  afternoon  she  will  often  spend 
it  at  a  museum  or  picture-gallery.  She  has  her  mother's  love 
of  England  and  all  things  English.  A  lady,  calling  at  White 
Lodge  one  afternoon,  remarked  upon  the  comfort  of  the  chair 
she  was  sitting  upon.  "  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  the  Duchess  of  Teck, 
"  British  industry  ;  that  is  why  it  is  such  a  nice  chair."  The 
same  story  might  be  told  of  the  Queen.  It  seems  only  the  other 
day  that  she  was  actively  engaged  in  reviving  interest  in  British 
silks,  and  great  was  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  weavers 
at  the  East  London  silk-mills  when  they  heard  that  the  Queen 
and  her  mother  were  on  the  premises  and  actually  taking  tea 
"  in  the  master's  office."  Her  wedding-gown  was  woven  in 
Spitalfields,  and  all  her  trousseau  was  of  British  material.  Some 
years  have  passed  since  then,  but  Queen  Mary  still  retains  her 
keen  interest  in  the  British  silk  industry  and  has  done  much  to 
revive  the  lace  industry  in  Buckinghamshire,  Honiton  and 
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Ireland.  She  only  wears  articles  of  British  make  and  manufac- 
ture and  any  artistic  production  of  British  labour  at  once  secures 
her  attention. 

The  Queen  has  always  been  a  great  reader,  and  her  boudoir 
at  White  Lodge  contained  a  little  case  of  her  favourite  books, 
prominent  amongst  them  being  Tennyson's  Poems.  Books  of 
travel  and  biographies  are  seldom  missed,  for  the  Queen  does 
not  read  for  mere  passing  pleasure,  but  for  instruction  and 
information.  Thus  before  starting  on  her  colonial  and  Indian 
tours  she  perused  most  of  the  authoritative  books  on  the  countries 
she  was  about  to  visit.  Maps,  too,  were  studied  with  care. 
Frequently  during  the  travels  of  their  Majesties  astonishment 
was  expressed  at  the  accuracy  of  the  Queen's  information  and 
her  knowledge  of  local  events.  Novels  of  themselves  do  not 
appeal  to  Her  Majesty,  but  she  has  read  and  re-read  all  the 
classic  works  of  fiction  ;  and  any  novel  by  a  well-known  writer 
or  that  is  specially  recommended  to  her  at  once  receives  her 
attention.  Few  ladies  have  a  better  or  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  English  literature  than  the  Queen,  while  her 
intimate  acquaintance  of  French  and  German  enables  her  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  chief  works  of  foreign  writers. 

Her  Majesty  follows  events  attentively.  She  reads  the  news- 
papers daily,  and  as  Princess  of  Wales  attended  the  more  important 
Parliamentary  debates,  occupying  a  seat  in  the  Peeresses  Gallery 
in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  Speaker's  Gallery  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  She  is  always  ready  to  listen  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  her  pleasure  is  to  meet  people  who  are  authorities  on 
current  subjects  of  public  interest,  to  gather  their  views  and  then 
to  form  her  own  opinions.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  social 
questions  and  matters  concerning  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
welfare  of  the  poor.  A  chance  meeting  in  a  country  house  led  to 
my  being  invited  to  White  Lodge  and  being  honoured  with  the 
friendship  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck.  At  the  time  I  was 
helping  with  the  House  of  Lords  inquiry  into  the  sweating  system, 
and  well  do  I  remember  the  great  interest  taken  by  the  Queen  in 
the  evidence.  She  never  tired  of  hearing  about  the  workers,  and 
would  ply  me  with  questions  about  the  chain-makers,  the  seam- 
stresses and  the  other  toilers  for  long  hours  and  low  wages,  until 
I  thoroughly  believe  she  knew  as  much  about  the  conditions  and 
requirements  of  these  people  as  I  did  myself.  She  is  never  satis- 
fied with  a  mere  superficial  knowledge  of  a  subject.  Details  to 
her  are  all-important,  and  it  often  surprises  persons  in  high 
office  to  find  how  much  Her  Majesty  knows  about  questions 
affecting  the  everyday  life  of  the  people.  She  has  great  discern- 
ment and  tact,  a  sound  judgment,  a  keen  insight  into  character, 
and  a  true  knowledge  of  the  logical  sequence  and  outcome  of 
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events.  Few  better  than  the  Queen  can  give  sound,  practical 
advice. 

Punctuality  is  a  household  word  in  the  royal  establishment, 
and  when  the  Queen  makes  an  appointment  it  is  always  kept. 
In  business  matters  Her  Majesty  is  clear  and  expeditious, 
methodical  and  systematic.  Her  mornings  are  generally  taken 
up  with  attending  to  the  voluminous  correspondence  that  arrives 
by  every  post.  Her  secretary  and  lady-in-waiting  submit  their 
letters,  and  the  Queen  gives  instructions  concerning  them. 
She  quickly  grasps  the  main  issue  of  a  question  and  soon  makes 
up  her  mind,  and  has  never  been  known  to  lay  aside  a  matter 
on  the  ground  that  to  express  an  opinion  thereon  is  irksome  or 
difficult  ;  but  should  any  letter  require  further  consideration,  it 
is  held  over  for  a  day,  when  a  decision  is  given  and  almost  invari- 
ably adhered  to.  Every  consideration  is  shown  to  those  privi- 
leged to  serve  the  Queen,  and  before  signifying  her  pleasure  as 
to  the  personal  attendance  of  members  of  her  household  Her 
Majesty  will  often  inquire  whether  they  may  not  have  some 
other  engagement,  the  breaking  of  which  would  be  inconvenient 
to  them.  Busy  though  the  Queen  is — and  one  who  has  known 
her  for  twenty  years  has  never  seen  her  unoccupied — she  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  and  takes  part  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  management  of  the  household.  Every  servant  is  known  to 
her,  and  their  comfort  is  as  much  a  matter  of  concern  to  their 
royal  mistress  as  that  of  anyone  else.  In  fact,  no  detail  of  life 
wearies  the  Queen  ;  hence  the  reason  that  her  sympathies  are 
wide  and  all  her  days  full  of  work. 

In  the  cause  of  charity  Queen  Mary  is  most  generous.  She  is 
ever  thinking  how  she  can  best  render  help  to  the  poor  and  to 
the  needy.  But  large  as  her  heart  is,  she  does  not  waste  her 
energy  or  give  way  to  mere  sentiment.  No  letter  asking  for 
assistance  in  any  form  is  ever  allowed  to  be  torn  up  without  full 
consideration  being  given  to  the  object,  and  in  every  instance  a 
reply  is  sent.  Each  case  is  thoroughly  investigated,  and  none 
but  the  deserving  are  ever  assisted.  In  the  task  of  sifting  Her 
Majesty  always  helps,  and  long  acquaintance  with  work  of  this 
kind  enables  her  quickly  to  detect  the  true  from  the  counterfeit. 
The  yearly  reports  of  charitable  societies  with  which  the  Queen's 
name  is  in  any  way  associated  are  examined  by  her  personally 
before  being  placed  away  for  future  reference,  and  she  often 
asks  pertinent  questions  about  the  management. 

A  charity  in  which  the  Queen  takes  much  personal  interest  is 
the  Holiday  Home  for  Governesses,  founded  by  herself,  and 
which  bears  her  name.  Her  Majesty  frequently  motors  down 
into  Surrey,  where  the  home  is  situated,  and  spends  an  hour  or 
so  talking  with  the  governesses  and  inquiring  into  the  arrange- 
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ments  made  for  their  comfort.  Another  charity  which  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Queen  is  the  Home  of  Rest  for  working-women 
of  London,  founded  as  a  national  memorial  to  her  mother. 
Herself  an  industrious  worker,  the  Queen  is  ever  anxious  to  see 
proper  attention  is  given  to  sewing  in  our  schools,  and  in  many 
and  varied  ways  she  has  assisted  in  promoting  and  encouraging 
the  art  of  needlework.  As  Duchess  of  York  she  provided  the 
means  for  building  a  room  at  the  Village  Homes  for  Little  Girls 
at  Addlestone,  where  the  rescued  children  as  they  grow  up 
are  taught  to  make  their  own  outfits  for  service.  In  the  progress 
of  the  Needlework  Guild,  which  owes  its  early  success,  if  not  its 
origin,  to  the  late  Duchess  of  Teck,  the  Queen  has  always  taken 
a  special  interest.  For  years  she  assisted  her  mother  in  the  col- 
lection and  distribution  of  the  articles,  and  when  the  Duchess 
passed  away  the  Queen  herself  became  the  head  of  the  guild. 
All  the  parcels  are  directed  to  her  personally,  and  year  by  year 
it  has  been  her  custom  to  attend  at  the  Imperial  Institute  and 
see  them  unpacked  and  the  articles  sorted.  In  this  way  thousands 
of  poor  people  are  supplied  annually  with  warm  garments  for 
the  winter. 

The  Queen  makes  crochet  woollen  garments  for  poor  children 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  a  year,  and  on  being  asked  how  she  could 
possibly  make  so  large  a  number  replied  :  "I  have  always  one 
of  the  little  petticoats  on  hand  in  each  of  my  sitting-rooms, 
and  I  take  it  up  whenever  I  have  a  few  spare  minutes  ;  then  in 
the  evenings  my  husband  reads  to  me  and  I  work  and  get  through 
a  great  deal."  Some  of  these  garments  find  their  way  to  mothers' 
meetings  and  the  youngest  baby  present  is  the  happy  possessor 
of  the  royal  gift,  which  is  usually  placed  in  a  glass  bookcase  or 
cupboard  and  shown  by  the  proud  mother  to  admiring  friends 
and  neighbours.  The  father  of  one  of  these  fortunate  babies 
was  unexpectedly  driving  a  carriage  in  which  the  King,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  seated.  On  returning  home  the  man  said 
to  his  wife  :  "  As  I  was  driving  His  Royal  Highness  I  said  to 
myself  :  '  Ah,  sir,  you  little  know  that  my  wife  has  a  portrait 
of  your  wife  and  a  petticoat  for  our  baby  of  her  own  making 
hanging  up  in  our  parlour  bookcase.'  ' 

Broad  as  are  Her  Majesty's  sympathies,  her  chief  concern  is 
for  the  welfare  of  women  and  children.  When  visiting  a  hospital 
she  will  tarry  long  by  the  bedside  of  a  child,  asking  the  nurse  all 
about  the  patient,  and  helping  to  comfort  the  little  sufferer 
with  kind  words  and  a  gift  of  flowers.  As  Princess  of  Wales 
the  Queen  would  often  go  to  hospitals  accompanied  only  by  her 
lady-in-waiting  and  quite  unexpectedly  announce  her  intention 
of  going  round  the  wards.  At  other  times  she  would  send  word 
to  the  Vicar  of  a  parish  in  some  poor  neighbourhood  of  London 
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inviting  him  to  show  her  his  club-room.  As  a  rule,  this  kind 
of  expedition  was  undertaken  in  the  evening  when  the  room  was 
full  of  people,  and  frequently  Her  Majesty  passed  in  and  out 
without  being  recognised.  In  this  way  she  learned  to  know 
how  the  poor  live  and  to  understand  something  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  surround  their  daily  lives.  The  Queen  has  a  very 
exalted  idea  of  what  is  her  duty,  but  while  she  never  flinches 
from  doing  what  she  considers  right,  it  is  always  with  a  certain 
effort  that  she  visits  scenes  of  acute  distress  and  misery,  owing 
to  the  pain  she  herself  experiences  when  seeing  others  suffer. 

A  lady  who  sometimes  assists  in  dispensing  the  Queen's 
charitable  gifts  tells  me  :  "In  cases  of  need  amongst  poor  ladies 
the  Queen  has  often  given  monetary  help  towards  a  rest  and 
change  of  air.  Every  year  she  allows  me  to  take  two  pieces  of 
her  work  to  Switzerland  ;  these  are  raffled  in  my  hotel  for  the 
benefit  of  the  very  poor  Swiss  in  the  village.  There  is  quite  a 
gala  time  in  drawing  the  raffle  amongst  the  visitors,  who  are  of 
all  nationalities,  and  the  villages  are  so  grateful  to  the  '  English 
royal  lady.'  In  connection  with  orphanages  and  homes  in  this 
country,  Her  Majesty  has  for  years  sent  prizes  for  the  best  boy 
and  girl  in  the  various  places  and  allows  a  little  badge  to  be 
given  with  tj^em  bearing  the  words,  '  Be  good  and  do  good.' 
These  badges  are  worn  and  very  carefully  treasured.  At  Christ- 
mas toys  from  the  royal  nurseries  and  money  to  purchase  others 
come  to  me  and  are  sent  to  hospitals  and  homes  and  are  a  great 
delight  to  all.  But  I  have  to  do  it  all  so  quietly,  as  Queen  Mary 
does  not  like  her  good  deeds  to  be  known." 

Her  Majesty's  whole  life  speaks  of  kindly  thoughts  and  kindly 
deeds  ;  it  affords  her  pleasure  to  give  others  pleasure,  and 
wherever  she  goes  she  carries  with  her  a  radiant  personality. 
The  same  gracious  manner  is  meted  out  to  every  one,  high, 
low,  rich  or  poor.  To  old  friends  she  is  most  faithful,  and  for 
old  retainers  most  thoughtful,  often  receiving  them  and  talking 
with  them  about  the  days  of  long  ago.  Once  a  friend  of  Queen 
Mary's,  always  a  friend.  No  wonder  she  is  universally  beloved, 
and  the  more  so  by  those  who  know  her  best. 

No  Queen  of  England  ever  entered  upon  her  queenly  estate 
better  qualified  to  fill  that  exalted  position  than  Queen  Mary. 
No  Queen  ever  had  a  greater  hold  on  the  affection  of  the  people. 
Throughout  the  Empire,  among  every  class,  in  every  clime,  the 
same  opinion  is  expressed — love,  respect  and  admiration  for  her 
lofty  ideals,  high  principles,  intellectual  power,  domesticity  and 
family  devotion,  strong  sense  of  duty,  big  warm  heart,  ever- 
widening  sympathy,  and,  above  all,  a  reverent  regard  for  religion 
and  simple  Bible  teaching. 

CLEMENT  KINLOCH-COOKE. 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY  DIPLOMATIST 

CLOSING    THE  DARDANELLES 

IF  Sir  Edward  Grey  were  to  make  a  speech  at  the  present 
moment  on  Foreign  Affairs,  he  would  begin  probably  by  saying 
that  he  had  little  to  add  to  what  he  said  a  month  ago  when 
speaking  on  the  same  subject.  As  a  writer  on  Foreign  Affairs  I 
find  myself  very  much  in  the  same  position.  The  international 
horizon,  if  not  what  one  would  call  clear,  can  hardly  be  described 
as  overcast,  and  the  political  barometer,  although  not  high,  is 
fairly  steady.  Not  that  I  mean  to  imply  all  is  well  beyond  our 
borderland,  that  no  anxiety  is  felt  in  the  chancelleries  of  Europe 
or  of  the  East,  far  and  near,  as  to  the  future.  To  say  that  would 
be  far  from  true.  On  the  other  hand,  few  persons  will  deny 
that  but  for  the  unexpected  piece  of  stage  work  carried  out 
by  the  Italian  fleet  in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  the  month  of  April 
would  have  gone  out  as  it  came  in — almost  without  a  shower, 
and  certainly  without  a  storm. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  Italian  men-o'-war  off  the 
Dardanelles,  and  the  consequent  inconvenience  caused  to 
neutral  Powers  by  the  closing  of  the  entrance  to  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  to  foreign  vessels  of  all  kinds  has  changed  all  this, 
and  given  to  the  closing  days  of  a  peaceful  month  a  semi- 
warlike  appearance.  On  all  sides  one  is  asked  why  this  demon- 
stration ?  What  does  it  portend  ?  For  myself  I  can  see  no 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  peepshow.  It  has  not  caused 
the  Turks  to  abate  their  claims,  nor  has  it  strengthened  the 
demands  of  Italy.  In  short  the  performance  has  failed  to  impress 
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anyone  either  by  the  strength  of  its  caste  or  the  subtlety  of 
design. 

In  an  article,  evidently  inspired,  the  Tribu-na  lifts  the  veil  of 
the  objective.  After  admitting  that  the  first  impression  to  be 
gathered  from  the  news  was  that  the  Italian  fleet  was  about  to 
force  the  Dardanelles,  this  organ  points  out  that  the  aim  was 
not  and  could  not  be  that.  The  objects  in  view,  we  are  told, 
were  political,  not  military.  It  was  necessary  to  confirm  in  a 
tangible  manner  the  denials  made  by  the  Italian  Government  to 
the  affirmation  that  Italian  liberty  of  action  in  certain  seas,  notably 
in  the  ^Egean,  was  placed  under  restraint.  "  We  showed  Turkey,'' 
the  journal  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  on  such  pillows  people  do  not 
sleep  peacefully.  What  we  did  yesterday  we  can  repeat  to-morrow 
if  circumstances  should  point  to  such  action  as  advisable  for  the 
termination  of  the  war.  Among  the  innumerable  false  statements 
which  Turkey  has  circulated  among  her  people  was  included  one 
stating  that  our  fleet  did  not  dare  to  appear  in  the  ^Egean.  We 
have  proved  the  contrary,  while  Turkey  did  not  make  good  her 
boastings  by  bringing  out  her  ships  from  their  solitary  refuge. 
Also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Tripoli  war  it  was  necessary 
to  demonstrate  that  the  traffic  in  contraband  on  the  Turkish 
coasts  can  be  punished  on  those  coasts,  while  the  cost  of  the  war, 
which  Turkey  professes  not  to  feel,  can  be  there  made  very 
real."  Here  then  we  have  in  a  nutshell  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  Turkish  offending  and  the  objects  of  the  Italian  demonstra- 
tion. If  I  were  a  judge  trying  the  suit  I  should  unhesitatingly 
find  the  offence  not  proven  and  the  objects  in  view  too  trivial 
to  call  for  serious  attention. 

Referring  to  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles,  a  most  serious 
matter,  so  far  as  British  trade  is  concerned,  the  Tribuna  says  : 
"  That  is  what  we  do  not  desire,  at  least  for  the  present.  The 
Italian  squadron  will  retire  from  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  of 
which,  however,  it  has  not  taken  final  leave,  but  merely  said  Au 
revoir  !  "  But  whether  the  Italian  Government  desired  it  or  no, 
the  effect  of  their  demonstration  has  been  to  close  the  Straits  ; 
and  the  Times  correspondent,  writing  from  Constantinople  as 
late  as  April  24,  observes  that,  "In  spite  of  the  friendly  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  Russian  Ambassador  and  later  by  Sir 
Gerard  Lowther,  the  Porte  has  taken  no  decision  with  regard  to 
the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles.  ...  It  is  believed,  the  corre- 
spondent adds,  in  some  quarters  that  the  Turkish  Government 
proposes  first  to  demand  guarantees  from  the  neutral  Powers 
against  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Fleet  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Straits.  Meanwhile  some  sixty  merchantmen, 
twenty-three  of  which  are  British,  are  detained  in  the  port  of 
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Constantinople."  Since  then  the  number  of  vessels  detained 
has  very  considerably  increased  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  mines 
in  these  waters. 

The  closing  of  the  Straits  is  causing  much  inconvenience  to 
foreign  trade,  and  while  I  should  not  presume  to  suggest  to  a 
belligerent  Power  what  her  rights  may  be,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  reminding  Italy  that,  unpopular  generally  as  her  methods  of 
opening  hostilities  against  Turkey  undoubtedly  were,  this  later 
incident  in  the  campaign  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish 
that  feeling.  The  trade  from  the  Black  Sea  ports  is  just  now 
in  full  swing,  and  the  knowledge  that  mines  have  been  sown  in 
all  directions  cannot  fail  to  make  both  traders  and  underwriters 
very  uneasy.  Moreover,  it  is  this  country  which  offers  the  chief 
market  for  the  grain  grown  in  Southern  Russia,  and  much,  if 
not  all,  the  produce  from  that  part  of  the  world  is  carried  in 
British  bottoms.  With  these  facts  before  them,  the  Italian 
Government  would  do  well  to  pause  before  again  upsetting  the 
commerce  of  her  friends  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  making  a 
demonstration  of  so  empty  a  character.  If,  as  I  have  seen  it 
suggested  in  other  quarters,  the  appearance  of  the  Italian  fleet 
in  the  ^Egean  Sea  was  also  intended  to  force  the  hands  of  neutral 
Powers,  all  I  say  is  that  the  arrow  of  the  Italian  Government 
has  fallen  very  wide  of  its  mark. 

Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  throw  my  lot  in  with  the  military 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  who  recalls  the  fact  in  courteous 
but  plain  terms  that  Italy  began  her  operations  in  Tripoli  under 
a  misapprehension,  and  that  the  Italians,  having  found  out  their 
mistake,  are  considering  a  change  in  their  plan  of  campaign. 
As  the  same  authority  very  pertinently  remarks,  it  was  believed 
when  Italy  had  occupied  the  chief  centres  of  population  on 
the  coast  and  had  beaten  the  Turkish  regulars,  that  the  Arabs 
would  not  be  slow  to  forswear  their  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  and 
welcome  the  Italians  with  open  arms.  As  everyone  knows,  this 
has  not  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  although  the  Italian  troops 
have  been  in  occupation  of  the  coast  for  some  considerable 
time,  they  have  made  no  progress  towards  the  conquest  of  the 
interior.  Accordingly,  we  have  the  adoption  of  what  Italy 
regards  as  more  effective  means  of  securing  the  end  in  view. 
But  if  I  read  aright  the  writing  on  the  wall,  there  is  as  little 
chance  of  Italy  being  successful  with  the  new  as  with  the  old 
plan  of  campaign. 

If  rumour  speaks  correctly  Italy  proposes  to  follow  up  her 
naval  with  a  military  demonstration,  which  could  hardly  be  of 
the  same  bloodless  character,  seeing  that  the  Turks  are  likely  to 
make  a  very  different  show  on  land  than  it  is  possible  for  them 
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to  do  at  sea.  Commenting  on  this  aspect  of  the  case,  the  military 
correspondent  of  the  Times  asks  the  pointed  question,  "  Can 
Italy  find  allies  ?  "  and  proceeds,  as  if  by  way  of  reply,  to  say  : 
"  The  knowledge  that  150,000  Italians  were  ready  to  attack 
the  Turks  at  Constantinople  would  be  a  tremendous  temptation 
to  the  Balkan  States,  all  of  whom  covet  one  part  of  Turkey  or 
another  even  if  several  of  them  covet  the  same  parts.  This  is 
the  real  danger  of  the  situation.  Everybody  knows  that  it  is, 
and  Italy  is  taking  advantage  of  the  fact.  We  may  think  it 
odious  of  Italy  to  bring  the  match  to  the  powder,  but  belligerents 
have  their  rights  and  must  in  justice  to  their  cause  do  what 
offers  the  best  chance  of  success.  This  war  has  always  been 
dangerous,  and  things  will  probably  be  worse  before  they  are 
better." 

This  conclusion,  if  somewhat  ominous,  coincides  with  my 
own  diagnosis,  and  if  the  result  of  Italy's  desire  for  aggrandise- 
ment be  the  stirring  up  of  the  passions  of  the  Balkan  States, 
that  result  can  hardly  tend  to  secure  for  Italy  the  sympathy  of 
those  Powers  which  have  made  such  great  sacrifices  in  order 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  To  have  got  rid  of  the 
Morocco  Question,  and  to  find  it  replaced  with  the  Balkan 
question,  would  be  a  most  deplorable  consequence  of  the  Italian- 
Turkish  differences,  and  must  leave  behind  it  in  many  quarters 
sores  which  time  alone  could  heal.  That  the  Powers  are 
doing  their  best  to  smooth  things  over  and  make  a  way  of 
escape  both  for  Italy  and  Turkey  is  an  open  secret  but  the 
reply  of  neither  Government  leads  one  to  suppose  that  a 
common  platform  has  yet  been  found  on  which  to  draw  up 
articles  of  peace.  Italy  is  still  possessed  with  annexing  Tripoli, 
although  she  has  done  nothing  towards  effective  occupation, 
and  Turkey  continues  to  affirm  her  determination  to  oppose  at 
all  hazards  what  she  regards  as  the  unjustifiable  demands  of  her 
opponent. 

The  latest  contribution  to  the  controversy  is  the  publication 
of  the  reply  by  the  Porte  to  the  appeal  of  the  Powers  for  some 
indication  of  the  grounds  on  which  Turkey  considers  it  possible 
the  war  might  be  ended.  This  reply  appears  in  the  Tribuna  in 
the  form  of  a  telegram  to  that  journal  from  Sofia,  under  date 
April  23  :  It  is  reproduced  at  length  in  the  Times  of  the 
following  day,  and  I  take  leave  to  make  the  following  extracts  : — 

After  thanking  the  Powers  for  the  mission  they  had  undertaken  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  interests  of  European  peace  and  Turkish 
civilisation,  the  Porte  affirms  that  nothing  justified  Italy's  ultimatum.  The 
Porte  replied  to  the  ultimatum  in  a  pacific  tone,  and  in  a  manner  which  would 
permit  of  a  cordial  understanding  and  a  useful  discussion  on  the  differences 
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and  incidents  which  had  arisen.  But  without  waiting  for  that,  Italy  issued  a 
declaration  of  war. 

Continuing  the  Porte  refers  to  the  feats  of  arms  accomplished  by  Turkey's 
forces  in  Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica,  declaring  that  the  heroic  resistance  of 
the  Turks,  aided  by  the  native  population,  has  almost  always  put  a  check  upon 
the  advance  of  the  enemy — an  enemy  stronger  in  numbers,  possessing  a  powerful 
fleet,  and  weapons  using  infinitely  superior  to  theirs.  That  shows  that  the 
Army  of  the  i invaders  has  not  been  successful  in  its  military  operations. 
Therefore  the  invaders,  finding  it  impossible  to  assure  their  supremacy  by  the 
operations  in  African  territory,  desired  to  extend  their  field  of  action,  taking 
the  extraordinary  step  of  attacking  and  bombarding  the  Straits  while  the 
Porte  was  still  giving  its  kindly  consideration  to  the  representations  of  the 
mediating  Powers  and  while  the  labours  of  the  new  Constitutional  Assembly 
of  the  Empire  were  being  inaugurated.  No  Power  desires  peace  more  sincerely 
than  Turkey,  who  is  passing  through  a  period  of  internal  reorganisation,  but 
that  desire  cannot  imply  a  renunciation  of  the  fundamental  rights  constituting 
the  basis  of  the  Ottoman  State.  Turkey  is  honestly  and  sincerely  appreciative 
of  the  Powers'  endeavours  to  restore  that  tranquillity  of  which  the  Ottoman 
Government  has  need  in  order  to  continue  to  carry  into  effect  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  world  its  long  programme  of  ireforin.  The  Porte  declares  itself 
ready  to  enter  into  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  maintenance  of  direct 
Ottoman  sovereignty  over  Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica.  Turkey  could  only 
consent  to  negotiations  on  bases  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Empire. 

The  memorandum  says  that  any  solution  not  providing  for  the  maintenance 
of  i  the  effective  and  integral  rights  of  the  Porte  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Italian  troops  from  Tripolitania  is  impossible.  It  repeats  that  the  Porte  is 
prepared  to  grant  economic  concessions  to  Italy. 

My  advice  to  Italy,  if  I  may  venture  in  all  humility  to 
give  it,  is  to  agree  with  her  adversary  quickly.  For  nothing 
but  the  conquest  of  Turkey  itself  can  now  give  to  Italy  what 
she  set  out  to  secure.  To  quote  an  old  adage,  Italy  is  making  a 
rod  for  her  own  back  ;  and  if  she  continues  to  pursue  a  policy 
so  disastrous  to  her  best  interests,  both  Germany  and  Austro- 
Hungary  will  find  it  difficult  to  give  her  that  support,  which,  as 
a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  she  can  justly  claim. 


FRANCE  AND  MOROCCO 

In  his  opening  speech  to  the  Council-General  of  the  Meuse 
Department,  M.  Poincare,  after  declaring  his  continuing  interest 
in  foreign  problems,  went  on  to  say  that  his  Government 
desired,  above  all,  to  secure  in  their  diplomatic  action  single- 
ness of  aim,  consistency,  and  clearness.  Their  endeavour  had 
been  to  make  it  impossible  that  anyone  in  Europe  should 
be  under  any  misapprehension  as  to  the  pacific  intentions  of 
France  or  as  to  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  defend 
the  interests  and  dignity  of  France,  or  "as  to  our  firm  purpose 
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to  maintain  and  to  cultivate  our  alliance  with  Russia  and  our 
cordial  understanding  with  England." 

Of  the  foreign  questions  now  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
French  Government,  the  most  important  are  the  situation  at 
Fez,  brought  about  by  the  mutiny  of  Moorish  troops,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  Franco-Spanish  negotiations.  Happily,  the 
mutiny  has  been  suppressed,  although  for  a  time  grave  fears  were 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  Europeans.  That  the  French  task 
is  no  light  one,  is  shown  by  the  following  semi-official  summary 
of  the  Franco-Moroccan  Treaty,  signed  at  Fez  early  in  the 
month  : — 

The  French  Government  and  the  Maghzen  proclaim  their  intention  of 
introducing  in  Morocco  the  reforms  which  France  shall  deem  expedient.  In 
the  first  place,  the  new  regime  is  to  safeguard  the  religious  attributes  of  the 
Sultan  and  his  traditional  prestige,  and  will  secure  respect  for  existing  religious 
institutions.  The  Maghzen  is  to  be  maintained  and  reformed.  The  rights  of 
Spain  and  the  special  status  of  Tangier  are  questions  that  will  be  reserved. 
France  is  to  be  free  to  occupy  such  points  as  she  may  consider  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  order,  and  she  will  be  entitled  to  exercise  police  powers  throughout 
the  country  and  in  Moroccan  waters. 

France  undertakes  to  lend  the  Sultan  every  assistance.  Government 
measures  are  to  be  proposed  by  her  and  promulgated  by  the  Sultan.  France 
will  be  represented  by  a  "  Eesident  Commissary  General,"  who  will  be  invested 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  French  Bepublic,  and  will  act  as  sole  intermediary 
between  the  Maghzen  and  foreign  Powers.  He  will  approve  and  promulgate 
the  Sultan's  decrees.  France  will  represent  Moroccan  subjects  and  interests 
abroad.  The  Sultan  is  pledged  not  to  contract  any  foreign  engagements  or 
loans  or  grant  any  concessions  without  the  assent  of  France.  The  two 
Governments  reserve  the  question  of  financial  organisation.* 

As  regards  the  Franco-Spanish  negotiations  relative  to 
Morocco,  there  are  prospects  of  an  early  settlement.  At  first  it 
was  considered  at  Madrid  that  the  French  proposals  were 
unreasonable,  but  a  judicious  amendment  on  the  part  of  M. 
Poincare  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
Spain.  Certain  matters,  however,  are  still  outstanding,  especially 
as  to  the  future  status  of  Tangier.  The  main  reason  of  delay  is 
due,  I  am  told,  to  an  interchange  of  views  between  the  French 
and  the  British  Governments.  Naturally,  in  view  of  this 
country's  interests  in  Morocco,  we  desired  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  negotiations  that  were  taking  place  between  France  and 
Spain.  There  is,  however,  nothing  to  prevent  a  friendly 
termination  to  the  pourparlers,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  before 
these  lines  are  in  type,  Spain  will  have  settled  her  differences 
with  France,  with  the  help,  rather  than  the  opposition,  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

*  See  Times,  April  4. 
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ANGLO-QBRMAN    RELATIONS 

Turning  from  France  to  Germany,  we  come  to  calmer 
waters.  The  mission  of  Lord  Haldane  to  Berlin  is  progressing, 
and  doubt  no  longer  exists  that  a  common  ground  will 
ultimately  be  found  for  an  understanding  between  the  two 
countries  on  all  outstanding  questions.  The  feeling  generated 
against  ourselves  in  Germany  by  the  unfortunate  episodes  of  the 
last  few  months  is  disappearing,  and  there  are  many  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  matters  reverting  to  the  status  quo  of  years  ago, 
when  Germans  and  Britons  were  the  best  of  friends.  In  this 
country,  too,  a  cooling  down  process  is  noticeable,  and  incidents 
that  at  one  time  caused  angry  feelings  to  arise,  if  they  happened 
to-day  would  doubtless  pass  without  comment,  and  certainly 
without  raising  any  sentiment.  The  idea  of  war  arising  between 
the  two  nations  is  happily  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  absurdity 
of  the  thing  is  now  generally  recognised,  and  the  calm  that 
has  succeeded  the  storm  shows  that  the  feeling  of  animosity 
had  no  real  foundation.  There  are  hotheads  in  every  country, 
and  here,  as  in  Germany,  will  always  be  found  men  who  like  to 
think  themselves  leaders  of  public  opinion.  But  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  evident  that  there  is  no  opinion  to  lead  the  so-called 
leaders  vanish  into  the  obscurity  from  whence  they  came. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  an  article  in  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  from 
the  London  correspondent  of  that  journal,  entitled,  "  England 
and  the  Question  of  a  Preventive  War."  In  this  paper,  which 
is  written  with  much  common  sense  and  conceived  in  a  most 
friendly  spirit  towards  this  country,  the  writer  disposes  of  many 
bogies.  He  does  not  spare  his  own  countrymen,  while  being 
just  to  all  alike.  He  shows  that  the  foundation  of  British  policy 
is  our  insular  situation,  which  needs  the  protection  of  a  strong 
navy;  adding  that  this  position  goes  far  to  account  for  the 
neglect  of  our  army  and  our  disposition  to  lean  upon  Continental 
powers.  At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  draw  the  conclusion  so 
many  less-informed  writers  have  drawn,  that  these  results  of 
insularity  necessarily  tend  to  generate  warlike  feelings.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  very  truly  declares  "  they  are  not  symptoms  of 
a  desire  to  wage  a  war  of  aggression  or  prevention,"  and  bears 
witness  to  the  great  disadvantage  that  war  would  bring  to 
British  commerce  and  British  industry. 

In  a  careful  summary  of  the  paper  telegraphed  over  from 
Berlin  to  the  Times,  the  correspondent  of  that  journal  observes 
that  the  writer  points  out  that  pamphleteers  who  talk  about 
England's  intolerable  domination  and  power  to  lame  German 
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industry  and  starve  German  workmen  forget  that  England  has 
more  to  risk  than  anybody,  that  the  result  of  a  conflict  would 
be  uncertain,  and  that  at  most  England  could  not  do  more 
against  Germany  than  strike  her  a  hard  blow.  Further,  England 
has  never  fought  a  preventive  war  in  modern  times,  although 
she  had  excellent  opportunities  to  do  so  against  France  and 
also  against  Russia.  As  to  the  talk  of  England's  readiness 
to  land  an  expeditionary  force  at  any  moment  in  Europe,  we 
learn  from  the  same  source  that  the  writer  of  the  German 
article  quotes  the  Naval  Correspondent  of  the  Times  and  two 
technical  journals  to  show  that  command  of  the  sea  must  first 
be  secured,  that  both  the  English  Government  and  the  English 
people  are  far  from  thinking  of  a  preventive  war,  and  that  a 
sudden  assault  on  Germany  is  even  more  improbable. 

Articles  such  as  these  will  go  a  long  way  towards  helping  on 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  peoples.  We  do  not  fear 
criticism,  but  we  like  true  and  impartial  criticism.  In  the  con- 
tribution to  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  we  find  both.  The  Germans, 
like  ourselves,  want  educating,  and  they  cannot  be  better  taught 
than  by  writers  of  their  own  nationality.  Similarly,  I  should 
welcome  the  same  kind  of  writing  from  British  residents  in 
Germany.  By  this  means  the  two  nations  would  get  to  under- 
stand each  other's  true  motives,  aims  and  aspirations.  We  ask 
for  no  favour.  All  we  want  to  see  portrayed  is  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Too  often  articles  in  German  as  in 
British  newspapers  are  written  for  the  purpose  of  home  con- 
sumption. Perhaps  a  freer  hand  given  to  the  correspondent 
would  often  result  in  better  information. 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  you  cannot  expect  that  this 
country  and  Germany  will  revert  to  the  old  position  of  comrade- 
ship in  a  few  months.  Remember  both  countries  have  gone 
through  strenuous  times — times  of  misrepresentation  and 
vindictiveness.  All  that  is  dying  down  and  better  days  are 
approaching.  But  do  not  let  us  rush  bur  fences  ;  if  we  do,  that 
which  we  desire  to  see  accomplished  will  only  be  further  delayed. 
At  the  present  time  all  is  going  well.  There  is  a  calm  atmosphere 
— the  electric  current  is  passing  away.  Instead  of  working 
apart,  we  are  working  together.  In  the  Far  and  in  the  Near 
East  the  objects  of  this  country  and  of  Germany  are  one  and  the 
same,  to  preserve  peace  and  to  spread  civilisation.  Just  now 
all  eyes  are  focussed  on  the  recent  terrible  disaster  to  the  Titanic. 
In  our  national  sorrow  we  have  received  the  generous  sympathy 
not  only  of  the  German  Emperor,  but  of  the  German  nation. 
So  in  China,  Germany  is  one  with  us  in  the  matter  of  the  con- 
templated loan.  In  Africa  similar  unity  of  purpose  is  visible, 
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and  now  that  the  Morocco  difficulty  is  out  of  the  way,  a  clean 
slate  presents  itself  with  regard  to  matters  nearer  home. 

Rivals  in  commerce  we  must  always  be,  and  so  long  as  we 
adhere  to  the  old  Cobdenite  theory  of  free  imports,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  see  Germany  beating  us  in  the  race  for  markets. 
Once  let  us  have  our  tariff,  and  with  it  abandon  the  most-favoured 
nation  treatment,  and  Germany  and  ourselves  will  start  fair  in 
the  contest.  I  have  no  fear  of  this  country  with  another  Govern- 
ment in  power  and  another  fiscal  policy  in  being,  but  as  things 
now  are  Germany,  like  the  United  States,  have  the  whip  hand. 
I  cannot  say  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
the  breaking  up  of  our  national  Church  are  likely  to  add  to 
the  prestige  of  the  British  Empire.  If  that  be  the  policy  of  this 
country  we  must  go  down.  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,  and 
if  we  are  to  hold  what  we  have  and  maintain  our  position  in  the 
world  of  nations  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  policy  is  one  of 
consolidation  and  not  one  of  disintegration. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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THE    BALANCE    OF    POWER    IN    INDIA 

BY  H.  P.  K.  SKIPTON 

IT  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  virus  of  English  party  politics 
has  been  allowed  to  intrude  itself  into  the  native  thought  of  India. 
That  great  continent,  with  its  numerous  nationalities,  may 
roughly  be  divided  into  two  leading  racial  types.  There  are  the 
southern  races,  of  which  the  Bengalis  are  the  most  prominent, 
physically  feeble,  but  intellectually  agile,  with  a  gift  amounting 
to  genius  for  legal  disputation  and  for  acquiring  and  reeling  off 
at  interminable  length  the  superficial  phrases  and  catch-words  of 
modern  democracy,  while  lacking  entirely  that  substratum  of 
practical  common-sense  which  must  always  be  present  if  law 
and  order  are  to  be  effectively  maintained. 

In  sharp  contrast  are  the  northern  races,  mainly  recruited 
from  a  virile  fighting  stock,  among  whom  may  be  found  sound 
and  sensible  executive  officers,  and  in  varying  degrees  no  small 
capacity  for  rule  and  military  leadership,  but  without  the  mental 
agility  and  the  talent  for  passing  examinations  of  the  southerners. 
This  defect  places  them  at  a  heavy  disadvantage  under  modern 
conditions  with  the  Bengali  and  the  Maratha.  The  southern 
races,  with  the  exception  of  the  Marathas,  have  no  military 
tradition  worth  mentioning.  The  Bengalis,  as  Macaulay  observed 
long  since,  have  never  furnished  a  single  sepoy  to  the  regiments 
of  the  Company,  or  to  the  English  "  Sarkar,"  which  has  succeeded 
it ;  until  the  coming  of  the  English  they  were  ever  a  race  of 
helots,  and  with  our  departure  they  would,  beyond  doubt,  sink 
again  to  that  position.  The  Marathas,  under  the  enervating 
influences  of  English  education  and  the  security  afforded  by 
English  rule,  have  pretty  completely  lost  their  virile  and  military 
instincts,  so  that,  except  in  superiority  of  physique,  they  can 
now  be  ranked  as  ultimate  political  forces  little  higher  than  the 
Bengalis.  The  Dravidian  races  of  Southern  India  have  also 
lost  their  fighting  instincts,  and  need  not  be  reckoned  with  as  a 
fighting  force  should  the  aegis  of  the  Pax  Britannica  be  withdrawn. 
The  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Central  Provinces  and  Chhota  Nagpur 
do  not  supply  any  fighting  element  either.  But  in  Northern 
India — understanding  by  that  term  the  region  lying  north  (say) 
of  Jabalpur  and  Allahabad — the  case  is  very  different.  We 
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have  native  States  like  Gwalior  and  Indore,  which  furnish  well- 
trained  units  to  the  Imperial  Service  troops  ;  from  the  United 
Provinces,  the  region  which  the  native  recognises  as  Hindostan 
proper,  come  the  Pande  Brahmans,  who  supplied  the  bulk  of 
the  recruits  to  the  old  Company's  regiments  which  mutinied  in 
1857,  and  whom  it  took  us  all  our  time  to  reduce  again  to  sub- 
jection— it  is  no  small  tribute  to  their  fighting  worth  that  our 
soldiers  were  wont  to  distinguish  them  generically  as  "  Pandies." 
Among  these  the  martial  spirit,  though  much  corrupted  by  the 
Capuan  influences  of  our  civilisation,  has  by  no  means  died  out ; 
the  tradition  of  the  Moghals  is  not  forgotten  ;  and  among  them 
is  still  widely  current  a  coarsely- worded  native  proverb,  which 
states  succinctly  and  exactly  what  would  be  the  immediate 
social  and  economic  effect  on  the  effeminate  races  of  Bengal  of 
the  withdrawal  for  twenty-four  hours  of  the  protection  of  that 
British  Raj,  which  the  Bengali  is  never  weary  of  denouncing  in 
the  choicest  democratic  phraseology  of  the  day. 

In  the  same  belt  of  country,  continued  westward,  lies  the 
great  group  of  native  States  gathered  under  the  oversight  of 
the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  for  Central  India,  ruled  by 
Rajput  and  other  princes  of  ancient  lineage  and  high  caste, 
who,  with  their  followers,  would  inevitably  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  any  remoulding  of  the  political  arrangements  of  the 
peninsula.  Above  this  central  belt  lie  the  Provinces  inhabited 
by  the  yet  more  virile  nations  of  the  north,  Sikhs,  Panjabis, 
and  Pathans  ;  and  by  the  tiresome  and  restless  wanderers  of  the 
same  blood,  whom  the  natives  still  speak  of  as  Rohillas — unkempt, 
bearded,  gigantic  ruffians,  of  good  sporting  instincts  according 
to  their  lights,  but  utterly  deaf  and  blind  to  all  appeals  of  mercy 
and  those  particular  forms  of  justice  that  depend  upon  the  law- 
courts  for  their  enforcement.  These  last  are,  and  always  have 
been,  a  perpetual  nuisance  to  the  easy-going  and  generally  law- 
abiding  peasants  of  the  south,  whom  they  subject  to  every  kind 
of  indignity,  and  whose  lives,  when  a  British  Police  force  is  not 
at  hand  to  watch  over  them,  they  make  a  burden  to  them.  Now 
and  then  they  have  been  bought  off  temporarily  by  grants  of 
land  in  the  hope  of  tempting  them  to  settle  down  as  law-abiding 
citizens  ;  but  the  result  has  always  been  much  the  same,  the 
wanderlust  and  the  fighting  instinct  have  been  too  much  for 
them,  and  sanguinary  struggles,  large  or  small,  according  to  the 
circumstances,  have  followed  between  them  and  the  outraged 
rural  population,  with  results  such  as  formed  the  basis  of  the 
legend  of  the  Rohilla  War  in  Macaulay's  famous  Essay  on 
Warren  Hastings.  From  these  fighting  races  of  the  north  our 
Native  Army  is  now  for  the  most  part  recruited,  and  a  finer 
set  of  men,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce. 

s  2 
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In  short,  they  supply  in  the  bulk  a  formidable  fighting  engine, 
drawn  from  a  practically  inexhaustible  recruiting  area,  which  it 
would  be  most  unwise  to  underrate  or  to  omit  in  any  calculation 
of  the  balance  of  forces  in  India.  It  is  this  recognition  of  the 
real  value  of  the  fighting  races  of  Upper  India  as  compared  with 
the  vociferous  effeminacy  of  the  South,  that  invests  the  change 
of  capital  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  with  such  supreme  importance. 
The  Government  of  India  will  now  be  in  touch  with  the  facts  of 
the  situation  as  it  never  has  been  before. 

What  would  have  happened  to  India,  supposing  that  a 
European  war  had  broken  out  last  summer  while  our  railway 
service  was  dislocated  and  our  meagre  land  forces  were 
hampered  in  mobilisation,  if  not  prevented  from  mobilising 
altogether,  under  the  orders  of  the  strike  leaders,  who  for 
a  while  were  the  practical  arbiters  of  our  destiny  ?  I  have 
heard  that  one  of  the  first  things  determined  upon  in  such 
a  case  was  the  immediate  recall  of  the  English  regiments 
from  India,  leaving  that  great  dependency  to  shift  for  her- 
self. Such  a  course  would  indeed  have  been  inevitable  in 
the  death-struggle  to  which  England  would  then  have  been 
committed.  The  English  civil  officers  in  India  would  have 
succeeded,  perhaps,  in  controlling  the  country  as  long  as  the 
Indian  Army  continued  loyal,  and  sufficient  of  the  English  prestige 
and  the  Indian  habit  of  obedience  remained  to  ensure  the  stability 
of  the  existing  order.  Presumably  also,  the  Viceroy  would  have 
been  invested  with  or  would  have  assumed  plenary  powers  of 
action,  which  he  would  have  passed  on  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  heads  of  Provinces,  and  they  in  their  turn  to  the  district 
magistrates  and  police  officers.  A  few  swift  and  stern  examples 
would  effectually  have  quieted  the  political  agitators.  There 
would  have  to  be,  in  fact,  a  reversion  to  that  md  bap  rule  which 
originally  brought  quietness  and  order  into  India,  and  which 
maintained  the  State  machine  for  many  years  in  efficient  and 
contented  working.  Such  an  arrangement  might  tide  us  over 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  the  mother-country  to  get  upon 
her  feet  again,  or  for  the  issue  to  be  decided  definitely  against 
her.  In  the  former  case,  our  status  in  India  might  be  preserved  ; 
in  the  latter,  the  game  would  probably  be  up,  and  India  would 
have  to  work  out  her  own  salvation  upon  new  lines.  What  sort 
of  turn  would  events  in  India  be  likely  to  take  in  such  a  case  ? 

I  have  purposely  so  far  omitted  in  my  survey  of  the  available 
forces  one  of  the  most  important  of  them,  namely,  the  perma- 
nently domiciled  English-speaking  population,  whether  white 
or  of  mixed  raoe.  Whatever  happened  to  the  military  and  civil 
services  furnished  to  India  from  England — who  in  the  case  of 
such  a  debdcle  as  I  have  imagined,  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
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country  sooner  or  later,  as  certainly  a«  the  Roman  legions  were 
withdrawn  from  Britain  in  circumstances  not  dissimilar — the 
domiciled  community  would  be  left  behind,  probably  of  their 
own  free  will,  to  make  the  best  of  their  adopted  country.  How 
would  they  fare  ?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  look  back 
a  little  over  the  history  of  this  community.  That  history  is, 
unfortunately,  one  of  hard  treatment  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  India,  and  inadequate  recognition  from  their  own 
countrymen  who  have  temporarily  resided  there.  There  is  no 
available  precedent  either  for  their  past  or  present  position  in 
India.  The  French  and  other  foreign  adventurers  who  came 
into  the  country  from  the  seventeenth  century  onwards,  and 
who  married  women  of  the  country,  were  content  to  be  absorbed 
with  their  descendants  into  the  native  population.  With  the 
English  adventurers  who  married  or  formed  connections  with 
native  women,  the  case  was  different.  They  clung  tenaciously 
to  their  English  speech  and  traditions  ;  they  spoke,  and  their 
descendants  still  speak  of  the  England  which  they  have  never 
seen  and  in  most  cases  never  will  see,  as  "  home  "  ;  they  regard 
the  English  Church  as  their  natural  spiritual  mother,  and  they 
desire  in  all  things  to  pass  for  Englishmen.  As  a  means  to 
this  end,  they  adopt  a  demeanour  towards  natives  which  is 
frequently  a  burlesque  exaggeration  of  the  worst  forms  of  the 
hauteur  affected  by  the  Englishman  in  India  ;  and  no  poverty, 
however  galling,  and  no  social  degradation,  will  cure  them  of 
this  racial  insolence  of  manner  and  overbearing  pride  in  the 
old  country  from  which  they  have  originally  sprung.  The 
phenomenon  would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  so  infinitely 
pathetic  ;  in  the  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  this  persistent  and  indomitable  appeal  to  their  kinsfolk 
across  the  seas,  continued  over  nearly  two  centuries,  has  met 
with  such  slight  response. 

From  the  days  of  Bishop  Heber  onward  this  problem  has 
engaged  the  attention  and  energies  of  the  Church  in  India.  By 
vigorous  appeals  to  Government,  admissions  have  been  wrung 
from  the  reluctant  authorities  that  the  problem  of  ensuring  a 
proper  position  for  this  community — collectively  known  ae 
Eurasian — is  one  of  the  first  importance,  whether  from  a  moral 
or  from  a  merely  political  point  of  view.  This  community  is  in 
India  from  no  fault  of  its  own.  It  cannot  rightly  be  left  to  the 
unguided  play  of  natural  economic  forces,  which  have  indeed 
been  overruled  by  the  very  existence  of  our  Government  in  that 
country.  Our  own  prestige  is  obviously  bound  up  with  that  of 
this  community,  which  shares  our  blood  and  speaks  our  language  ; 
and  no  amount  of  explanation  will  convince  the  indigenous 
millions  that  the  presence  of  a  poverty-stricken  class  of  English- 
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speaking  persons  in  India  is  not  a  grave  reflection  upon  the  State 
which  seems  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  anything  for  its  own  people  ; 
or  upon  the  Church,  which  appears  to  disregard  its  obvious  duty — 
a  duty  which  every  Oriental  would  hold  binding  in  respect  of  his 
own  kinsmen  or  caste-fellow — to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  her 
needy  fellow-Christians.  But  in  spite  of  these  admissions,  and 
in  spite  of  fair  words  and  promises,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  State 
has  realised  its  obligations  or  performed  its  duty  in  this  matter. 
There  have  been,  no  doubt,  spasmodic  bursts  of  energy,  as  when 
after  the  Mutiny,  first  under  Bishop  Cotton's  prevailing  influence 
and  the  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Eurasians  on  the  part  of  the 
State  and  the  European  community  at  large,  a  great  group  of 
schools  was  started,  and  continued  to  some  extent  after  the 
Bishop's  death,  with  the  generic  title  of  "  Bishop  Cotton  Schools," 
with  State  assistance,  which  was  supposed  to  meet  all  private 
liberality  with  equal  sums,  to  provide  a  proper  education  and  a 
reasonable  start  in  life  for  the  children  of  these  people.  But 
this  impulse  was  not  long  in  exhausting  itself,  and  the  condition 
of  these  schools  henceforward  was  one  of  increasing  difficulty, 
accentuated  by  diminishing  support  from  the  Government.  On 
the  other  hand  the  opportunities,  such  as  they  were,  that  were 
offered  by  these  schools  to  Eurasian  and  country-born  children, 
demonstrated  what  could  easily  be  inferred  without  demon- 
stration, that  there  was  plenty  of  good  blood  and  sound  ability 
in  the  community,  which  only  required  a  fair  field  to  furnish 
forth  an  excellent  supply  of  good  and  useful  men  and  women, 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  whom  would  attain  to  the  first  rank 
and  to  high  distinction  in  their  several  callings.  So  evident  was 
this  that  that  keen  American  observer,  Bishop  Potter,  is  recorded 
to  have  said  that  if  we  ever  lost  India  it  would  be  due  to  our 
neglect  of  the  Eurasian  community.  Later  observers  have  gone 
a  step  further,  asserting  that  the  Eurasian  community  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  India,  and  that  those  who  desire  permanently 
to  rule  the  country  will  do  well  to  ensure  that  that  community 
is  on  their  side. 

If  the  British  Government  is  not  abreast  of  the  times  in  this 
particular,  there  is  another  important  body,  of  vast  political 
acumen,  which  has  come  to  a  wholly  different  decision,  and  which 
is  backing  its  opinion  to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  both  with 
money  and  men.  That  body  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  has  for  thirty  years  made  it  a  cardinal  point  of  policy  to 
capture  the  domiciled  community  for  itself.  The  Church  of 
Rome  recognises  that  the  Eurasian  community  has  already 
produced,  and  is  still,  in  spite  of  all  disadvantages,  producing, 
a  reasonable  percentage  of  competent  and  capable  men  ;  that 
by  the  laws  of  heredity  it  may  be  expected  to  produce  a  great 
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many  more  such,  given  sufficient  opportunities  of  education 
and  reasonable  openings  for  subsequent  development.  It 
recognises  that  by  proselytising  vigorously  among  this  class,  and 
by  drawing  them  within  the  net  of  its  own  splendid  organisation, 
the  Roman  Church  will  have  in  time  of  need  a  sharp  and  effective 
weapon  to  be  used  for  or  against  the  existing  Government  in  India, 
when  the  day  of  stress  is  toward,  and  our  need  is  at  its  sorest. 
The  domiciled  community  in  India  now  numbers  a  quarter  of  a 
million  ;  its  members  are  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  face 
of  the  peninsula,  and  they  could  furnish  now,  as  they  did  in  the 
Mutiny,  an  unrivalled  Intelligence  Department,  which  would 
probably  turn  the  scale  in  our  favour — or  against  us — if  we  were 
involved  in  any  serious  local  trouble.  With  such  a  weapon  in  its 
hand,  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  demands  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  might  make,  and  make  successfully.  Her  action  in  this 
respect  has  been  a  masterpiece  of  far-sighted  policy,  and  it  has 
already  achieved  no  small  measure  of  the  success  which  she  has 
spared  no  pains  to  ensure.  It  has  drawn  away  from  the  Anglican 
and  Nonconformist  schools  in  India  a  very  heavy  percentage  of 
the  English-speaking  children  who  were  being  educated  there, 
and  the  foreign  priests  and  "  religious  "  of  both  sexes,  who  furnish 
their  teaching  staff,  are,  consciously  or  otherwise,  steadily 
denationalising  the  children  under  their  charge,  rendering  them 
un-English  in  their  sympathies  and  ideals,  and  weaning  them 
from  that  pride  in  the  English  name  and  race  which  has  hitherto 
been  theirs  in  so  conspicuous  a  measure.  The  gravity  of  this 
state  of  things  has  been  forcibly  pointed  out  by  more  than  one 
observer.  The  latest  witness  to  it  is  Sir  Andrew  Fraser,  late 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  who,  after  observing  that  "  the 
situation  is  such  as  is  a  disgrace  to  the  British  nation,  and 
threatens  to  become  a  danger  to  the  Empire,"  writes  : — 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  in  these 
>schools,  who  are  educating  and  influencing  the  young  of  British  blood  in  India, 
are  members  of  French,  Belgian  and  German  Brotherhoods,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  qualified  to  train  the  children  to  represent  before  the  people  of  India 
the  characteristics  and  traditions  of  the  race  to  which  these  children  belong, 
and  of  this  country,  which  they  still  desire  to  regard  as  their  mother-country.* 

But  it  may  be  objected,  why  should  not  the  Roman  Catholic, 
if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  relieve  us  of  the  difficulty  of  the  Eurasian  ? 
To  reply  to  this  is  that,  apart  from  religious  considerations,  which 
to  many  of  us  will  be  overwhelming,  the  Roman  Church  will  not, 
even  if  she  succeeds  in  her  aims,  relieve  us  of  this  difficulty  at  all. 
The  policy  of  the  Roman  authorities  has  been  to  build  against 
the  English  Church  and  the  Nonconformists,  and  to  draw  away 
their  children  by  offering  better  educational  advantages  at  lower 

*  Contemporary  Review,  October,  1911. 
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rates  than  cither  the  Church  or  Nonconformists  can  afford  to  do. 
It  has  deliberately  avoided  the  waste  places  where  any  help 
would  have  been  welcome.  The  state  of  the  Eurasian  community 
in  Calcutta,  for  instance,  is  more  than  deplorable.  In  spite  of 
all  the  agencies  at  work,  it  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
about  two  thousand  children  of  this  class  growing  up  in  un- 
speakable squalor  and  ignorance,  practically  homeless  and 
wholly  uneducated,  for  whom  no  religious  or  secular  provision 
exists  ;  also  that  there  are  in  other  parts  of  India  some  eight 
thousand  more  such  children  similarly  situated,  for  whom  also 
nothing  has  yet  been  done,  or  can  be  done.  Had  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  devoted  some  portion  of  the  seemingly  unlimited 
funds  placed  at  her  command  by  the  central  authorities  at  Rome 
towards  the  rescue  of  these  unfortunates,  nobody  could  do  other 
than  wish  her  a  hearty  God-speed  in  this  errand  of  mercy. 
Her  policy  is  obviously  to  win  the  influential  sections  of  the 
domiciled  community  away  from  the  English  Church  and  the 
English  nationality,  and  to  forge  thereby  a  weapon  which  she 
can  use  as  suits  her  best  when  the  time  for  action  shall  arrive. 

To  appreciate  still  better  the  statesmanlike  breadth  of  this 
policy,  one  must  look  abroad  and  consider  the  recent  history  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  key  to 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  revolt  against  her  of  the  Latin  races, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  for  a  diversion  of  her  activities 
and  the  building  up  of  fresh  centres  of  influence.  France  is 
practically  lost  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  through  her  to 
Christianity  at  large — a  catastrophe  which  no  serious  thinker 
can  do  other  than  deplore.  Portugal  has  violently  cast  her  out, 
and  Spain  is  notoriously  seething  with  discontent.  Ireland  is 
probably  much  nearer  to  the  verge  of  a  revolt  against  her  rule 
than  the  world  at  large  imagines.  South  America,  where  she 
was  long  the  exclusive  representative  of  Christianity,  she  seems 
practically  to  have  abandoned  ;  the  facts  which  have  been 
brought  before  the  British  public  in  the  stirring  appeal  from 
the  Bishop  of  the  Falkland  Islands  show  how  very  little  the 
authorities  of  the  Vatican  are  concerning  themselves  with  that 
vast  region.  Their  aim  is  evidently,  as  in  common-sense  it  should 
be,  to  create  a  fresh  Empire  to  replace  that  which  is  being  lost. 
To  do  this  they  are  wisely  turning  their  eyes  to  the  East,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  unrest  among 
the  teeming  millions  of  China  and  India,  to  call  in  the  Old  World 
(to  invert  a  famous  phrase)  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  New  ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  they  see  that  in  India  the  ultimate  victory 
will  be  with  the  side  that  commands  the  allegiance  and  devotion 
of  what  we  call  the  domiciled  community,  they  are  concentrating 
all  their  energies  upon  the  accomplishment  of  that  feat.  We 
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cannot  withhold  from  them  the  meed  of  hearty  admiration  for 
cool  and  far-seeing  and  patient  statesmanship  of  the  highest 
order.  Whether,  however,  that  admiration  should  lead  us  to 
acquiesce  in  a  state  of  things  so  obviously  to  our  disadvantage 
is  another  question  altogether. 

A  recent  paper  by  the  Ven.  H.  B.  Hyde,  late  Archdeacon 
of  Madras,*  has  directed  attention  to  the  splendid  diocesan 
organisation  with  which  the  Roman  Church  has  enveloped 
India  as  with  a  net.  Forty  dioceses  under  as  many  archbishops 
and  bishops,  with  a  correspondingly  lavish  equipment  of  churches, 
schools,  and  orphanages,  wherever  they  are  needed  for  a  further- 
ance of  its  policy,  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  personnel  are  with  few  exceptions  foreigners, 
and  in  many  cases  hardly  acquainted  with  the  English  tongue. 
They  are  the  best  men  and  women  that  the  Roman  Church 
can  produce  ;  nobody  who  has  met  them,  or  who  has  had  dealings 
with  them  in  India,  can  doubt  the  entire  unselfishness  of  their 
personal  sacrifice.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
that  she  can  command  on  so  large  a  scale  the  unquestioning 
services  of  agents  of  this  calibre,  and  she  is  entitled  to  the  fullest 
possible  credit,  both  for  that  and  for  the  magnificently-centralised 
organisation  which  can  concentrate  its  forces  at  any  given  moment 
upon  a  vulnerable  point,  without  having  to  take  account  of  the 
vagaries  of  independent  personal  opinion  or  the  action  of  sectional 
societies.  But  this  very  perfection  of  her  organisation  only 
increases  the  danger  of  those  against  whom  the  attack  is 
directed,  and  who  in  this  case  happen  to  be  our  own  selves,  the 
English  Church  and  State.  With  this  evidence  before  us,  and 
apart  even  from  all  other  considerations,  can  we  doubt  for  a 
moment  the  present  or  ultimate  value  of  this  domiciled  com- 
munity of  our  own  blood  and  speech,  to  capture  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  considers  it  worth  while  to  put  forth  the 
tremendous  effort  upon  which  she  is  now  engaged  ?  We  have 
placed  in  the  hands  of  that  Church  only  too  potent  a  weapon. 
She  can  point  the  Eurasians  especially,  and  the  domiciled  com- 
munity at  large,  to  efforts  on  their  behalf  spasmodically  made 
and  supported  in  but  half-hearted  fashion ;  to  a  nation  which 
they  are  proud  to  claim  as  their  own,  but  which  has  requited 
their  affection  and  loyalty  with  little  more  than  contempt  and 
indifference  ;  to  a  Government  which  has  permitted  them  to 
be  shouldered  out  to  an  ever-increasing  extent  from  such  posts 
as  were  open  to  them  by  the  educated  native  upon  lower  pay 
than  they  can  live  upon  ;  and  they  can  point  finally  to  the 
disregarded  official  reports  by  Mr.  Hallward  and  other  Govern- 
ment officers,  setting  forth  the  deplorable  circumstances  of  their 

*  Our  Reproach  in  India,  by  H.  P.  K.  Skipton,  p.  48  et  seq.     (Mowbray,  Is.  n«t.) 
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case,  emphasising  the  danger  of  the  situation,  and  suggesting 
possible  remedies,  which  no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  apply. 
The  loyalty  of  the  domiciled  community  is  still,  I  believe,  strong  ; 
but  no  loyalty  will  endure  indefinitely  in  the  face  of  such 
discouragements  as  these. 

It  is  this  community  that,  as  the  Roman  Church  has  realised, 
will  hold  the  scales  when  trouble  next  arises  in  India.  The 
members  of  the  Civil  Service,  even  if  they  were  retained  in  their 
posts,  are  no  longer  trained  as  they  used  to  be  to  take  large 
responsibilities  ;  and  every  beggar  in  the  bazaar  knows  that 
any  decision  they  give  is  liable  and  likely  to  be  upset  on  appeal 
by  the  efforts  of  a  clever  lawyer.  The  police  are  the  butt  of 
every  disloyal  politician  in  India  and  of  every  unscrupulous 
crank  in  Parliament.  The  prestige  of  the  English  rulers,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  has  received  staggering  blows  in  the 
last  few  years  by  the  reversal  in  a  minor  matter  of  policy  of  the 
orders  of  a  provincial  Lieutenant-Go vernor,  and  his  consequent 
resignation  ;  in  the  overruling  of  a  Viceroy  in  a  dispute  with 
one  of  his  own  ministers,  and  his  premature  withdrawal  from 
his  great  office  ;  in  the  reversal  of  the  partition  of  Bengal  in 
response — as  every  native  is  convinced — to  the  untiring  clamour 
of  the  bazaar  politicians  of  Bengal.  The  result  of  all  this  has  been, 
as  Lord  Selborne  has  reminded  us,  that  the  Indian  services  no 
longer  attract  the  best  men.  When  the  next  "  Great  Anarchy  " 
arises,  and  Mohammedan  and  Hindu,  Pathan  and  Rajput,  and 
the  armies  of  the  great  native  princes — Haidarabad,  Gwalior, 
Sindhia,  and  all  the  rest  of  them — sweep  the  country  and  are  set 
in  battle  array  against  each  other.,  we  shall  see  again  the  uprising 
of  guerilla  leaders  at  the  head  of  vast  irregular  levies,  and  these 
leaders  will  be  largely  drawn  from  that  domiciled  community 
which  we  now  treat  so  cavalierly.  They  have  every  qualification 
for  such  positions — they  know  intimately  the  native  and  his 
languages  and  habits,  and  the  way  to  manage  and  make  the 
most  of  him,  in  a  fashion  that  the  home-bred  Englishman  seldom 
achieves.  They  stand  apart  from  racial  and  religious  rivalries, 
and  are,  when  worthy,  trusted  equally  by  both  sides.  In  the 
break-up  of  the  ancient  faiths  of  the  East  they  may,  if  properly 
trained  to  supply  worthy  object-lessons  in  the  practice  of 
Christianity,  attract  the  hesitating  millions  to  the  faith  of  Christ 
as  taught  by  the  Church  of  their  baptism.  Their  potentialities 
for  usefulness  are,  in  short,  unrivalled.  But  these  qualities 
must  be  evoked  by  just  and  sympathetic  treatment  if  they  are 
to  be  turned  into  the  right  channels. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  the  English  Church  and  nation  to 
awake  in  earnest  to  the  pressing  character  of  the  need,  and  to 
see  that  something  is  done,  and  that  effectually  and  speedily, 
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to  wipe  out  the  stain  that  rests  upon  us.  The  Eurasian  and  the 
domiciled  community  at  large  are  still  passionately  loyal ;  they 
will  repay  whatever  we  can  do  for  them  with  something  better 
than  bombs  and  bullets.  They  hold,  as  I  have  tried  to  show, 
the  balance  of  the  political  situation  ;  from  their  ranks  will 
spring  again,  as  in  the  past,  the  leaders  who  will  guide  the  nation 
in  another  revolution — should  that  come  upon  us — and  who 
might  be  utilised  now,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  the  case, 
in  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  country.  Catch 
them  young  and  train  them  well  in  good  schools,  in  the  faith  of 
their  fathers  and  in  loyalty  to  their  motherland,  and  there  are 
no  limits  to  their  possible  usefulness.  Relegate  them  to  foreign 
teachers  with  foreign  ties  and  un-English  aims,  and  owning 
allegiance  to  the  foreign  head  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the 
result  can  only  be  disaster.  It  is  early  yet  to  despair.  But 
time,  as  they  say,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  contract ;  the  sands 
are  running  out  all  too  fast,  and  if  we  fail  to  grasp  the  nettle 
speedily  and  firmly,  it  will  not  be  long  before  such  place  of 
repentance  as  remains  to  us  will  be  closed  for  ever. 

H.  P.  K.  SKIPTON. 


CYPRUS  NOTES 

STEPS  were  taken  towards  the  end  of  the  year  to  develop  the 
bee-keeping  industry  on  modern  lines.  Apicultural  appliances 
had  already  been  imported  from  England,  and  bar  frame  hives, 
made  locally  to  patterns  supplied,  were  set  up  in  the  Nicosia 
nursery  garden.  Some  hundreds  of  new  hives  have  already 
been  ordered  from  local  carpenters  by  villagers,  who  have  shown 
the  utmost  eagerness  to  take  up  this  industry.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  such  hives  have  also  been  made  for  distribution  to 
selected  rural  schools.  It  is  hoped  by  this  means  to  encourage 
the  industry  amongst  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  also  to 
afford  an  object-lesson  to  older  bee-keepers,  and  wean  them  from 
the  use  of  their  primitive  hives. 

The  rat  problem  remains  unsolved,  and  this  pestilential 
rodent  continues  to  exasperate  the  cultivator  by  his  ravages 
amongst  the  carob  and  other  trees.  The  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment has  experimented  with  almost  every  rat  poison  known  to 
science,  but  those  poisons  or  bacteriological  preparations  which 
seem  most  suitable  for  use  on  a  large  scale  are  usually  prohibitive 
in  price.  A  bacteriological  preparation  causing  a  fatal  epidemic 
among  rats  and  mice,  yet  harmless  to  other  animals,  and  obtain- 
able at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the  villagers,  is  what  is  needed. 
Failing  this,  a  campaign  against  rats  with  a  reward  for  each  tail 
produced  seems  the  only  practical  remedy. 
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THE    CANCER    PROBLEM    AND    PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

BY  ELIZABETH  SLOAN  CHESSER,  M.B. 

ONE  of  the  most  hopeful  factors  of  modern  times  is  the 
increasing  interest  of  educated  people  in  the  health  and  hygienic 
welfare  of  the  community.  The  twentieth  century  will  be  the  era 
of  public  health,  when  disease  will  be,  not  cured,  but  prevented. 
The  abolition  of  the  sources  of  disease  will  be  the  chief  concern  of 
the  medical  profession  and  the  State  ;  and  the  people  themselves 
will  take  part  in  a  health  crusade  to  ensure  the  physical  regenera- 
tion and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Preventive  medicine  must  be  associated  with  a  very  definite 
co-operation  amongst  the  people  it  is  destined  to  serve,  before  a 
high  standard  of  public  health  can  be  assured.  Ignorance  and  dirt 
are  responsible  for  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  ill-health  and  pre- 
mature death  of  the  present  time.  For  lack  of  knowledge  the 
people  perish.  That  knowledge  which  science  is  daily  evolving, 
has  to  spread  and  be  assimilated  by  all  sections  of  society  to  be 
utilised  widely  by  men  and  women  for  the  prevention  of  disease 
and  the  preservation  of  health.  In  one  sense,  medicine  is  in  its 
beginnings.  Fifty  years  ago,  in  how  small  a  measure  could  disease 
be  regulated  or  controlled !  Epidemics  devastated  society. 
Typhoid  and  typhus,  the  diseases  of  "  dirt,"  added  to  the  high 
mortality  in  over-crowded  centres.  Tubercular  disease  was  a 
veritable  white  plague.  We  have  conquered  cholera,  plague, 
typhus  and  small-pox.  The  mortality  from  consumption  is  reduced 
fifty  per  cent.,  and  aseptic  surgery  and  the  discovery  of  an- 
aesthetics have  minimised  the  risks  of  operation.  Post-operative 
erysipelas  and  septic  poisoning,  which  killed  thousands  in  the 
hospitals  a  generation  ago,  are  rarely  encountered  to-day. 

And  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  modern  medicine  and 
surgery.  Chemistry,  electricity  and  bacteriology,  are  unfolding 
their  secrets.  Social  legislation  is  helping  in  the  health  crusade. 
The  abolition  of  infectious  disease  is  a  matter  of  a  few  years. 
Improved  hygienic  conditions  and  housing  reform  will  abolish 
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consumption,  the  disease  of  poverty  and  dirt,  whilst  the  care  and 
control  of  all  classes  of  defectives  will  prevent  deterioration  and 
disease.  With  greater  knowledge  we  shall  learn  that  disease  is 
always  preventible,  never  incurable  in  the  wider  sense.  The 
mysteries  of  disease  are  proving  simple  effects  of  natural  causes, 
as  one  health  question  after  another  is  dealt  with.  Cancer  is  the 
biggest  problem  yet  unsolved.  How  do  we  stand  with  regard  to  it  ? 

The  study  of  cancer  belongs  in  one  sense  to  the  specialist, 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  practical  question  which  closely 
concerns  the  public.  The  disease  is  widely  prevalent.  It  is  said  to 
be  increasing,  especially  amongst  the  richer  and  more  prosperous 
sections  of  society,  and  it  is  associated  with  certain  factors  of 
modern  civilisation.  Thirty  thousand  men  and  women  die  of  the 
disease  in  England  and  Wales  every  year,  and  many  of  these 
deaths  are  preventible.  Statistics  have  demonstrated  that  one 
man  in  twelve,  one  woman  in  eight,  over  the  age  of  thirty-five 
succumb  to  malignant  disease.  Cancer  is  so  prevalent  in  this 
country  that  hardly  a  family  escapes,  and  the  mental  and  physical 
suffering  which  precede  the  fatal  issue  make  it  the  most  dreaded 
of  all  diseases. 

Thus  the  subject  concerns  the  layman  as  well  as  the  doctor, 
the  pathologist,  the  chemist,  and  the  bacteriologist.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  public  that  certain  facts  concerning  cancer  should 
be  known.  The  real,  definite,  active  cause  of  the  disease  has  still 
to  be  discovered,  but  as  a  result  of  pioneer  work  and  detailed 
research,  many  interesting  and  illuminating  facts  have  already 
come  to  light. 

Cancer  is  curable  if  taken  in  time.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  many 
people  have  "  attacks  "  of  cancer  which  they  have  spontaneously 
recovered  from  without  treatment  at  all.  The  fact  that  cancer  is 
curable  in  its  early  stages  ought  to  be  more  widely  known.  Many 
a  valuable  life  is  lost  as  a  result  of  postponing  from  day  to  day  the 
decision  to  obtain  professional  opinion,  even  when  the  nature  of  the 
disease  is  strongly  suspected.  For  this  reason  alone,  in  view  of 
the  suffering  and  loss  of  life  which  might  be  to  some  extent 
prevented,  the  cancer  problem  is  a  public  question. 

Before  touching  upon  some  of  the  points  that  are  being  investi- 
gated, the  experiments  and  researches  that  are  taking  place,  some 
description  of  cancer  is  called  for.  What  is  cancer  ?  How  does 
it  arise,  and  what  is  its  mode  of  growth  and  development  ? 

First,  we  must  understand  that  all  living  matter  consists  of 
cells.  The  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  are  unicellular 
— simple  living  cells  leading  an  independent  existence  and  pro- 
pagating themselves  by  division,  that  is  to  say,  each  cell  gives 
birth  to  its  progeny  by  dividing  into  two.  The  cell  consists  of  a 
complex,  jelly-like  material,  with  a  more  concentrated  defined 
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area  called  the  nucleus.  These  single  cells  are  in  one  sense  immortal 
in  that  they  divide  and  subdivide  endlessly,  in  contrast  to  the 
higher  forms  of  life  in  which  the  adult  reproduces  itself,  and  then 
succumbs  to  the  law  of  death  for  the  individual.  The  higher 
types  consist  of  masses  of  cells  which  are  united  to  form  an 
organism.  Man  is  the  highest  type  of  multi-cellular  animal,  with 
his  cells  modified  to  form  the  different  tissues  of  the  body — 
muscle,  skin,  bone,  etc.  These  originate  by  division  following  the 
conjugation  of  a  pair  of  cells  (male  and  female),  and  growth  takes 
place  by  cell  division,  which  varies  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  organism.  In  early  life  growth  is  rapid,  until  the  individual 
attains  to  the  adult  size,  and  gradually  diminishes  with  the 
approach  of  old  age.  But  it  is  fairly  constant.  The  wear  and 
tear  of  the  organism  demands  the  formation  of  new  cells.  The 
best  example  of  cell  growth  and  division  is  supplied  by  the  skin, 
where  young  cells  are  forming  in  the  deeper  structures  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  cells  which  are  being  constantly  worn  off  on 
the  surface.  This  cell  growth  takes  place  in  an  orderly  fashion 
under  some  unknown  controlling  agency  in  the  body  which 
maintains  the  stability  of  the  tissues  and  permits  the  production 
of  new  cells,  only  in  sufficient  amount  to  make  up  for  cell  waste 
and  cell  death.  Why  cells  divide  and  how  they  are  "  controlled  " 
constitute,  like  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  a  problem  that 
has  yet  to  be  solved.  Now  we  come  to  another  mystery  of 
growth — cancer. 

Suddenly  a  cell  or  a  group  of  cells,  without  apparent  reason, 
begins  to  divide  wildly,  rapidly,  without  any  regard  for  the 
physiological  needs  of  the  part.  The  new  cells,  instead  of 
modifying  themselves  for  the  needs  of  the  tissue  in  which  they 
live,  increase  and  increase,  forming  first  a  thickening,  then  a 
mass  or  tumour  which  is  "  malignant,"  in  that  it  invades  and 
destroys  the  normal  tissues  of  the  part.  Thus  cancer  is  cell 
prolification  run  riot. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  reckless,  harmful,  capricious,  and 
unnecessary  cell  growth  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  con- 
stitutes the  problem  of  cancer  at  the  present  time.  Many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  solve  it.  Many  theories  expounded,  each 
claiming  its  meed  of  notice,  consideration,  and  criticism  for  a 
time.  The  theories  brought  forward  by  one  generation  of 
scientists  are  rejected  by  the  next,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  views  concerning  the  origin  of 
cancer.  A  micro-organism  perhaps  in  the  cancer  cell,  so  minute 
that  it  is  invisible  microscopically — a  sudden  breaking  away  of 
a  group  of  cells  from  restraint — electrical  and  chemical  stimula- 
tion— alteration  of  the  tissue  to  a  reproductive  or  embryonic 
— these  are  some  of  the  theories  expounded  by  learned 
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men  who  are  grappling  with  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
will  confer  a  boon  upon  humanity  comparable  to  Koch's 
discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  as  the  cause  of  consumption. 

The  suggestions  which  attribute  cancer  to  eating  meat  or 
eating  vegetables,  to  excess  of  alcohol  or  excess  of  salt,  to  the 
strenuous  life  and  worry,  to  chemicals  in  the  air  we  breathe,  or 
the  water  we  drink,  need  not  be  considered  here.  They  are,  at 
the  most,  subsidiary  or  predisposing  causes  in  the  sense  that  an 
unhygienic  mode  of  life  lowers  the  resisting  power  of  the  body 
to  all  diseases.  Quite  recently  the  parasitic  theory  of  the  disease 
has  been  reintroduced.  The  belief  that  cancer  is  due  to  a 
parasite  has  come  down  through  the  ages  from  the  time  man 
first  realised  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Is  cancer  caused  by  a  bacillus  or  germ  which  gains  entrance 
to  the  body  from  without,  or  is  the  cancer  cell  itself,  as  some 
authorities  declare,  endowed  with  parasitic  qualities,  obtaining 
nourishment  and  reproducing  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  body 
of  which  it  forms  a  part.  It  is  well  known  that  man  may  give 
hostage  to  many  different  parasites  of  the  protozoon  type,  and 
it  was  claimed  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Butlin,  Sir  William  Collins, 
and  others  that  the  cancer  cell  is  itself  a  parasitic  protozoon. 

In  opposition  to  this  theory,  Dr.  Bashford,  Director  of  the 
Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund,  in  the  recently-published 
Report  declares  that  cancer  is  not  parasitic  in  origin,  and  the 
following  are  some  of  his  reasons.  Cancer  occurs  in  practically 
all  races  of  mankind — in  the  domestic  animals,  and  throughout 
the  vertebrate  kingdom  from  lion  to  mouse,  from  birds  to  fishes, 
even  when  living  in  a  state  of  nature.  Then  the  disease  is  not 
infectious  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  as  parasitic  diseases 
are  held  to  be,  as  it  can  only  be  transferred  from  one  animal  to 
another  of  the  same  species  by  transplanting  living  cancer  cells. 
Thousands  of  successful  experiments  have  been  made  in  trans- 
planting cancer  from  mouse  to  mouse.  Artificial  propagation 
has  been  carried  on  by  many  persons,  including  the  Imperial 
Cancer  Research  workers,  through  generations  of  mice,  with 
remarkable  success.  The  living  cancer  cells  were  removed  from 
a  tumour  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  needle  and  injected  into  a 
healthy  mouse,  and  parts  of  this  were  propagated  in  mouse  after 
mouse  for  three  and  a  half  years  after  the  death  of  the  animal 
in  which  the  cells  grew  originally.  In  that  time  the  result  in 
growth  of  all  the  tumours  from  the  original  mouse,  produced  as 
much  tissue  as  would  give  rise  "  to  a  giant  mouse  as  big  as  a 
St.  Bernard  dog."  Thus  cancer  cells  are  in  a  sense  immortal, 
and  there  is  no  scientific  reason  why  a  tumour  should  not  be 
artificially  propagated  from  one  animal  to  another  for  fifty  or 
a  hundred  years. 
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But  in  spite  of  all  the  success  with  which  oancer  can  be 
transmitted  from  mouse  to  mouse,  and  in  a  less  degree  from 
dog  to  dog,  the  results  are  entirely  negative  when  any  attempt 
is  made  to  introduce  living  cancer  cells  from  a  mouse  to  a  rabbit 
or  a  dog  to  a  guinea  pig,  or  from  man  to  any  animal  whatever. 
The  conclusion  is  that  if  cancer  were  due  to  a  specific  germ, 
the  disease  would  be  transmitted  in  these  cases.  Experiments 
made  some  years  ago  by  Professor  Farmer  and  Drs.  Moore  and 
Walker  in  the  Liverpool  Cancer  Research  Laboratories,  support 
the  theory  that  cancer  is  not  a  parasitic  disease.  It  was  demon- 
strated by  them  that  if  cancer  cells  are  destroyed  by  grinding 
them  up,  the  material  thus  produced  would  not  initiate  new 
growths  when  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  same  animal.  In 
the  case  of  infective  disease  due  to  specific  bacteria,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  as  tubercle  or  small-pox,  mechanical  destruction 
of  the  cells  containing  them  would  simply  liberate  the  bacterial 
agents  and  permit  them  more  easily  to  produce  the  disease  if 
inoculated  into  a  new  host. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  maintained  by  either  side  that  the 
question  of  whether  cancer  is  or  is  not  a  parasitic  disease  has 
yet  been  decided.  At  any  moment  the  discovery  of  a  cancer 
"  germ  "  may  be  made,  and  if  the  disease  can  be  produced 
artificially  by  its  agency,  the  problem  as  regards  causation  will 
be  immediately  solved.  At  the  present  time  certain  definite 
facts  influencing  the  cause  of  cancer  are  acknowledged. 

Irritation  or  injury  of  tissue  is  intimately  associated  with 
many  cases  of  malignant  growth.  The  chronic  inflammation 
produced  by  smoking  a  short  pipe  or  the  irritation  of  a 
jagged  tooth  are  well-known  predisposing  causes  of  cancer  of 
the  lip.  Lip  cancer  is  not  common  amongst  European  women. 
In  India  and  Ceylon,  on  the  other  hand,  where  chewing  betel 
nut  is  habitual,  the  women  suffer  from  cancer  of  the  mouth  as 
the  result  of  continued  irritation.  One  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  the  effect  of  prolonged  heat  and  irritation  in  producing 
cancer  is  met  with  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Kashmir.  These 
people  habitually  carry  a  kangri,  a  small  earthen  vessel  of  hot 
charcoal,  enclosed  in  a  basket  which  is  slung  round  the  body. 
Cancer  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  remarkably  common  in 
that  district  of  Kashmir,  and  the  malignant  disease  is  secondary 
to  the  chronic  irritation  and  constant  heat. 

Dr.  Alexander  Haig  declares  that  internal  irritation  produced 
by  uric  acid  and  other  waste  products  from  excess  of  flesh  foods 
will  cause  cancer  just  as  any  external  irritant  can  do,  and  that 
there  is  a  close  relationship  between  gout,  rheumatism  and  cancer. 
In  support  of  this  he  says  that  the  death  rate  from  oancer  is  high 
in  cold  climates  where  meat  is  excessively  consumed,  such  as 
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England,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  and  low  in  Italy  and  Spain.  And 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  such  as  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the 
natives  are  only  said  to  develop  cancer  when  they  adopt  European 
diet.  The  idea  is  that  the  chemical  toxins  produced  by  the 
digestion  of  large  quantities  of  flesh  foods  predispose  by  irritation 
the  tissues  to  these  diseases. 

Many  instances  may  be  given  of  cancer  arising  as  a  result  of  the 
irritation  of  soot,  petroleum,  paraffin.  The  occupational  incidence 
of  cancer  has  been  considered  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Gibson,  A.R.S.C., 
who  gives  statistical  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  cancer  amongst 
men  working  with  chemical  irritants  in  different  trades.  He 
believes  also  that  tobacco  smoke  plays  an  important  part  in 
producing  cancer  of  the  tongue,  throat,  larynx,  etc.  This  he 
considers  may  be  due  to  the  irritating  action  of  nicotine  itself. 
This  authority  declares,  in  contradistinction  to  Dr.  Haig,  that  he 
has  never  discovered  any  evidence  to  show  that  meat-eating, 
excessive  or  otherwise,  predisposes  to  cancer.  The  Report  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  manufacture  of  patent  fuel  and  the  gas 
works  pitch  industries,  touches  upon  the  factor  of  irritation 
in  the  causation  of  cancer.  After  pitch  workers  and  briquette 
makers  are  exposed  for  a  few  years  to  the  action  of  pitch  dust 
on  the  skin,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  "  pitch 
warts  "  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  frequently  become 
cancerous.  Drs.  H.  C.  Ross  and  J.  W.  Cropper  are  quoted  in 
the  Report  as  having  suggested  that  there  are  chemical  agents  in 
the  pitch  which  induce  the  abnormal  cell  divisions  characteristic 
of  the  disease. 

That  the  ultimate  cause  of  cancerous  growth  may  be  chemical 
rather  than  parasitic,  opens  up  a  new  line  of  investigation  which 
is  being  followed  at  the  Lister  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine  in 
association  with  the  McFadden  Research  Fund.  In  support  of  the 
theory  that  malignant  growth  may  be  due  to  some  chemical 
produced  when  there  is  chronic  healing  or  chronic  irritation, 
Dr.  H.  C.  Ross  is  conducting  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
induction  of  cell  division.  Living  cells  from  the  blood  have  by 
him  been  made  to  divide  when  they  are  absorbing  certain  chemical 
agents  or  "  auxetics  "  from  a  film  of  jelly  on  a  microscopic  slide. 
The  chemical  agents  evidently  cause  the  division,  and  these  facts 
provide  a  theory  as  to  the  possible  cause  of  cancer.  The  author  of 
the  work  believes  that  all  cell  division  normal  as  well  as  cancerous, 
is  directly  caused  by  chemical  agents.  The  death  of  cells,  after 
injury  or  irritation,  for  instance,  sets  free  chemical  substances 
which  stimulate  their  living  neighbours  to  divide.  Cell  prolifica- 
tion  thus  depends  upon  cell  death.  It  is  acknowledged  that  cancer 
is  associated  with  injury.  Malignant  disease  will  originate  from 
scars  and  wounds.  The  action  of  X-rays  has  produced  cancer  on 
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the  hands  of  the  men  who  are  alleviating  the  suffering  of  others  by 
this  treatment.  In  both  these  instances,  cell  injury  and  cell  death 
precede  the  malignant  growth,  and  it  seems  feasible  that  the 
cancer  is  the  outcome  of  chemical  stimulation  of  the  cells  of  the 
part.  In  support  of  this  theory,  experiments  are  being  directed 
with  some  success  to  the  production  de  novo  of  cancerous  tumours 
in  mice  and  guinea  pigs,  by  the  injection  of  various  chemical 
substances  extracted  from  dead  tissues.  If  these  tumours  pass  the 
test  of  microscopical  examination,  and  if  they  can  be  transplanted 
into  other  animals  and  produce  tumours  in  them,  the  cancer 
problem  will  at  least  be  one  step  nearer  solution. 

Apart  from  experimental  investigation  of  cancer,  some 
interesting  facts  have  been  derived  from  statistical  study  of  the 
disease  in  different  countries  and  different  localities.  Dr.  Bashf ord 
maintains  that  the  occurrence  of  cancer  in  fish,  birds,  and  mammals 
and  in  uncivilised  races  of  mankind,  in  Africa  and  elsewhere* 
makes  it  obvious  that  the  conditions  of  human  life  peculiar  to  our 
modern  civilisation  have  not  called  cancer  into  being.  It  remains, 
however,  to  be  decided  whether  they  have  not  led  to  a  higher 
incidence  of  the  disease.  According  to  Mr.  Roger  Williams  there 
is  a  close  relationship  between  cancer  and  wealth  and  high  living. 
Its  incidence  increases  with  increased  civilisation,  material 
prosperity,  over-feeding,  and  the  influx  of  rural  population  to  the 
towns.  He  quotes  figures  to  show  that  in  London  cancer  is  more 
prevalent  in  Hampstead,  Marylebone  and  Chelsea,  and  less 
prevalent  in  Holborn,  Shoreditch,  Southwark,  Stepney,  and 
similar  localities.  Whilst  phthisis  is  found  in  poor  districts,  cancer 
is  more  prevalent  in  the  wealthier  suburbs.  In  support  of  his 
views  the  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  for  1909  declares  that 
cancer  accounts  for  one  death  in  eight  in  the  richest  parish  in  the 
Kingdom — St.  George's,  Hanover  Square — and  in  Bethnal  Green 
for  one  in  twenty.  In  poor  provincial  towns  the  ratio  may  sink  to 
one  in  twenty-five  or  thirty,  whilst  in  towns  such  as  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  it  is  one  in  nine,  and  in  Exeter  one  in  ten. 

Broadly  speaking,  poor  localities  have  a  high  phthisical  death- 
rate  and  a  low  cancer  death-rate,  and  the  opposite  conditions 
prevail  in  rich  localities.  So  cancer  like  gout  is  in  part  at  least  the 
rich  man's  disease.  Rich  food  and  excess  of  flesh  meats  and 
alcohol  undoubtedly  produce  an  abundance  of  toxins  in  the  body 
which  seem  to  predispose  to  disease.  Statistics  of  the  incidence  of 
the  disease  in  different  countries  support  the  idea  that  cancer 
affects  the  more  civilised  communities,  but  various  fallacies 
inherent  in  the  cancer  census  exist.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain 
more  than  an  imperfect  record  of  cases  diagnosed  as  cancer. 
There  is  an  alleged  increase  of  cancer  deaths,  but  it  is  not  yet 
statistically  determined  whether  this  is  due  to  improved  diagnosis. 
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The  increase  in  England  and  Walee  is  statistically  demonstrated 
by  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

Cancer  Death-rate 
per  Million  Living. 

Proportion  to 
Population. 

Proportion  to 
Total  Death. 

1840 
1850 
1860 

177 
.      .                  279 
343 

1—5,646 
1—8,579 
1—2  915 

1-129 
1—74 
1—62 

1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 

.      .      . 

.      .                  424 
.      .   1              502 

.  .      .   ,              676 
828 

1—2,361 
1—1,946 
1—1,480 
1  —  1  207 

1—54 
1—40 
1—28 
1  —  22 

1905 

.     .         1              885 

1—1,131 

1—17 

I 

It  is  recognised  that  cancer  is  a  disease  of  the  latter  period 
of  life.  But  cases  of  malignant  disease  occur  at  all  ages  as  the 
following  table  will  show. 

Deaths  from  cancer  in  England  and  Wales  at  various  ages  : — 


j  Under  5 
j     years. 

5. 

10. 

15. 

20. 

25. 

35. 

45. 

55. 

65. 

75. 

Male    .     .  i      31 

11 

20 

29 

60 

101 

418 

1,483 

3,796 

5,735 

6,715 

Female      .         29 

1 

20 

18 

32 

47 

197 

942 

2,433 

4,561 

6,254 

7,468 

The  age  factor  must  be  taken  into  account  when  statistics  are 
given  in  different  districts.  The  death  rate  must  necessarily  be 
affected  if  the  mass  of  the  people  consists  of  young,  middle-aged 
or  elderly  people. 

Another   question   which   calls   for   public   consideration   is 
whether  cancer  is  an  infectious  or  contagious  disease.    According 
to   the   evidence    obtainable  at  present,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  practically  either  one  or  the  other.     The  cases 
on  record  of  direct  transmission  of  cancer  from  one  person  to 
another  are  extremely  rare.     Men  who  are  working  at  cancel- 
research   have   deliberately  tried   to  inoculate   themselves   and 
failed.      "  Cancer  "  houses  are  popularly  supposed  to  exist  in 
certain  districts  as  if  the  poison  lurked  about  the  premises  and 
infected  one  occupant  after  another.    The  subject,  however,  has 
been  investigated  by  Dr.  D'Arcy  Power  and  others  with  entirely 
negative  results,  and  it  is  now  held  that  cancer  is  neither  infectious 
nor  contagious  in  the  usual  meaning  of  these  terms.  In  connection 
with  Imperial  Research  work,  mice  have  been  deliberately  placed 
in  "  cancer  cages  "  where  if  infectivity  existed  at  all,  the  chances 
of  escape  would  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.    No  evidence  of 
cancer  being  infectious  has  resulted.  The  question  of  the  incidence 
of  cancer  in  certain  localities  is  subject  to  a  large  error  of  random 
sampling,  and  therefore  many  years  will  have  to  elapse  before 
statistical  evidence  can  be  relied  on. 

T  2 
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Another  interesting  point  from  the  public  health  standpoint  is 
whether  cancer  is  or  is  not  hereditary.  It  is  almost  impossible  in 
one  generation  to  collect  statistics  bearing  upon  this  question 
amongst  a  selection  of  families.  But  various  experiments  have 
been  made  on  mice,  and  the  recent  report  of  the  Imperial  Cancer 
Research  gives  the  result  of  these.  For  some  years  breeding 
experiments  on  mice  of  known  ancestry  were  conducted.  The  data 
show  that  heredity  plays  a  part  in  affecting  the  liability  of  the 
mouse  to  cancer  of  certain  organs.  The  disease  is  more  frequent 
if  the  mother  or  grandmother  or  both  have  died  of  cancer,  than 
in  mice  whose  ancestors  were  free  from  the  disease.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  there  is  no  call  for  pessimistic  conclusions  from 
these  facts,  because  the  influence  of  heredity  was  only  demon- 
strated by  studying  stocks  in  which  the  factor  had  been  con- 
centrated by  careful  mating.  Such  concentration  could  only  be 
obtained  in  human  subjects  as  a  coincidence  of  great  rarity. 

The  last  and  most  practical  point  of  the  cancer  question  has 
to  do  with  treatment.  Is  cancer  curable,  and  what  are  the  methods 
of  dealing  with  it  at  the  present  time  ? 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  a  very  large  number  of  cases 
is  curable  in  the  sense  that  the  individual  after  operation  or  other 
treatment  will  live  for  many  years  afterwards  and  die  of  an 
entirely  different  cause.  The  longer  the  malignant  condition  is 
left  untreated  the  less  hope  there  is  of  cure.  Surgical  interference 
is  advised  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  get  complete  removal  of 
the  tumour  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  secondary  growth 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  When  cancer  is  left  untreated  for  some 
time  the  disease  spreads  by  way  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
neighbourhood,  through  the  lymphatic  circulation  forming  what 
is  known  as  metastases  or  new  growths  in  other  organs.  The  vast 
improvement  of  surgical  methods  within  recent  years  makes 
operative  treatment  a  very  different  matter  to  what  it  used  to  be. 
In  all  doubtful  cases  exploratory  incision  and  microscopic  ex- 
amination can  be  made  of  any  growth.  All  growths  are  not 
cancerous,  and  many  cancers  grow  slowly  and  provide  every  hope 
of  cure  after  removal.  It  is  found  that  cancerous  animals  kept 
under  observation  are  sometimes  spontaneously  cured  of  the 
disease,  and  this  probably  happens  in  human  cancer,  and  may 
account  for  some  of  the  "  cures  "  claimed  by  the  quacks.  But  in 
all  cases,  when  the  slightest  suspicion  of  cancer  exists,  medical 
opinion  and  treatment  should  be  obtained  at  once.  It  is  the 
putting  off  from  day  to  day  in  fear  of  an  adverse  opinion  that  is 
responsible  for  a  large  percentage  of  deaths  from  cancer. 

Certain  forms  of  cancer  can  now  be  cured  without  operation 
by  means  of  X-ray  and  radium  treatment.  Superficial  cancers, 
for  example,  rodent  ulcer  of  the  face  and  epitheliomas  of  the 
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lip,  eyelid,  etc.,  can  be  completely  eradicated  by  the  local 
application  of  radium.  After  a  few  applications,  healing  takes 
place,  the  tumour  gradually  disappears  and  very  little  scarring  is 
left.  The  success  of  radium  and  X-ray  treatment  with  superficial 
cancers  has  not  attended  the  treatment  of  disease  in  deeper 
tissues.  Nothing  can  definitely  be  said  at  the  present  time  as  to 
the  possible  effect  of  radium  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  in  the 
underlying  tissues.  It  is  known  to  arrest  morbid  growth,  but  to 
say  that  radium  is  a  certain  cure  for  deep-seated  cancer  is  only  to 
doom  many  people  to  the  agony  of  disappointment. 

Other  forms  of  treatment  have  been  from  time  to  time  brought 
forward.  Various  serums  and  cultures  have  been  tried  on  scientific 
authority  with  very  doubtful  success.  As  for  quack  remedies  and 
cures,  like  Christian  science  and  faith-healing,  they  should  be 
prohibited  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  view  of  the  immense  amount 
of  suffering  and  death  they  are  responsible  for.  The  surgeon  is 
the  best  hope  of  the  sufferer  from  cancer  at  present,  and  early 
consultation  and  treatment  provide  the  maximum  chance  of 
success  for  both  doctor  and  patient. 

ELIZABETH  SLOAN  CHESSEE. 


LAND   GRANTS    IN    SOUTHERN    NIGERIA 

Leasehold  grants  are  still  issued  of  swamp  land  reclaimed  by 
authority  of  the  Government.  Building  leases  are  issued  at  the 
western  portion  of  the  old  Hausa  Lines  site,  and  also  of  sites  at 
the  New  Hausa  Settlement  on  the  far  side  of  the  Macgregor 
Canal,  ex-soldiers  here  receiving  preferential  treatment. 

The  value  of  land  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  Provinces  is 
considerably  less  than  of  that  in  the  Western  Province.  In  the 
latter  farm  land  in  the  best  agricultural  district  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Lagos  has  been  recently  assessed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  at  £3  an  acre.  The  real  value  of  land  on  Lagos  Island  and 
at  Ebute-Metta  is  difficult  to  determine,  owing  to  the  growth  of 
speculative  buying.  Probably  the  high  prices  given  are  in  excess 
of  the  true  value.  Supreme  Court  valuations  range  from  4s.  a 
square  yard  of  land  adjoining  the  principal  thoroughfare  to  Is. 
a  square  yard  and  under  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  town. 
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CHILD    EMIGRATION    TO    CANADA* 

A    VISIT    TO    GREAT    BRITAIN    IN    19 1 1 

BY  G.  BOGUE  SMART 

(Chief  Inspector  of  British  Immigrant  Children  and  Receiving  Homes 
in  Canada.) 

THE  main  object  of  my  recent  visit  to  Great  Britain  was  to 
look  into  the  methods  adopted  for  the  care  and  preliminary 
training  of  children  who  become  emigrants  to  Canada.  My 
inquiries  included  the  earlier  life  of  the  children,  their  reception 
into  both  private  and  certified  homes  and  schools,  their  training 
therein,  and  the  medical  examinations  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected, and  must  pass  ;  and  lastly,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
the  moral  and  Christian  influences  under  which  they  are 
brought  up. 

The  societies  and  institutions  carrying  on  this  work  seem  to 
meet  perfectly  every  condition  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  children 
under  their  care.  And  the  favourable  opinion  I  have  long  held, 
and  often  expressed,  was  entirely  confirmed  by  my  observations 
on  this  occasion.  I  believe  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  a 
deeper  or  more  practical  interest  taken  in  the  education,  personal 
security  and  social  uplifting  of  children,  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  have  been  placed  in  unfortunate  circumstances, 
both  by  the  voluntary  unloosing  of  the  purse-strings  of  her 
private  citizens,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  State,  than  in  Great 
Britain.  I  think  that  it  is  realised  that  the  care  bestowed,  and 
the  large  expenditures  made  in  this  connection,  have,  from  an 
economic  point  of  view  alone,  been  a  wise  and  profitable  invest- 
ment. One  need  only  look  through  the  various  avenues  of  activity 
to  find  therein  persons  of  prominence  who  are  indebted  in  a  very 
large  measure  to  the  help  bestowed  through  the  channels  referred 
to  for  their  success  in  life. 

To  Canadians  in  their  efforts  to  build  up  a  strong,  healthy, 
and  industrious  nation,  the  early  life  and  training  of  these  children 
are  subjects  of  importance,  seeing  that  so  many  of  those  emi- 
grated are  destined  to  share  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
in  this  Dominion.  That  the  people  of  Canada  fully  appreciate 

*  This  article  is  an  abridged  reprint  of  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Bogno  Smart  to  th« 
Dominion  Government  of  Canada. 
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the  importance  to  this  country  of  securing  contingents  of  well- 
trained  boys  and  girls  is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that  while  thou- 
sands have  completed  their  apprenticeship  on  farms  in  various 
parts  of  Canada,  each  succeeding  year  brings  a  greater  demand 
to  fill  the  vacancies  left  by  those  who  have  gone  forth  to  do  for 
themselves.  This  demand  for  juvenile  farm  help  has  continued 
for  over  thirty  years,  and  the  supply  has  never  yet  equalled  the 
demand.  Many  years  ago  Pestalozzi,  the  celebrated  educa- 
tionalist and  writer,  laid  down  in  his  text-books  the  axiom  that 
every  human  being  has  a  just  claim  to  a  judicious  development 
of  his  faculties  on  those  to  whom  the  care  of  his  infancy  is  con- 
fided. This  has  been  amply  recognised  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, and  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain  has  now 
been  reached,  as  the  result  of  wise  and  sympathetic  legislation, 
when  the  word  "  pauper,"  as  applied  to  the  children  of  the  poor, 
has  become  practically  a  misnomer,  save,  perhaps,  when  adopted 
in  the  formal  phraseology  of  legal  procedure  in  the  courts.  Time 
was,  in  the  old  land,  when  children  were  regarded  as  their 
father's  chattels,  and  were  to  him  without  rights,  and  he  to 
them  without  obligation.  He  knew  no  lawgiver  to  whom  he  must 
render  an  account.  In  process  of  time,  however,  laws  have  been 
enacted  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  childhood  ;  but  it  was  only 
in  1905  that  the  climax  was  reached,  by  the  passage  of  the 
Childrens  Act,  which  embodies  almost  every  conceivable  con- 
tingency affecting  the  well-being  of  children  ;  under  which  also 
education  is  made  compulsory,  and  severe  punishment  is  pro- 
vided for  neglect  or  ill-treatment  of  a  defenceless  child. 

From  many  quarters,  in  the  course  of  my  itinerary,  I  gathered 
that  the  juvenile  movement  to  Canada  is  regarded  with  favour 
both  from  a  humane  and  an  economic  view  point.  Its  true  aim, 
by  universal  expression,  is  to  give  the  children  the  best  possible 
start  in  life,  by  providing  them  with  homes  where  they  will 
have  all  reasonable  moral  and  material  advantages,  and  will 
receive  such  training  and  help  as  will  best  fit  them  to  fulfil 
rightly  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  life  will  have  for  them 
in  this  important  portion  of  the  Empire.  The  local  Government 
Board  and  the  various  societies  continue  to  maintain  close 
interest  with  children  in  Canada  until  they  reach  their  eighteenth 
year,  at  which  age  it  may  reasonably  be  taken  for  granted  that, 
having  completed  their  apprenticeship,  they  are  competent  to 
do  for  themselves. 

Having  personally  followed  the  career  of  the  children  from 
their  reception  at  the  training  homes  and  schools  in  England, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  follow  them  at  home  and  In 
Canada  until  they  have  attained  their  majority.  The  only  passport 
required  for  admission  to  either  a  poor  law,  industrial  or  private 
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philanthropic  school  may  be  described  in  these  two  words 
"  individual  need."  Poor  Law  schools  are  for  children  who  are 
destitute,  orphans,  or  semi-orphans — i.e.,  the  father  or  mother 
being  dead — and,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  is  a  large  family, 
and  the  parent  from  poverty,  superinduced  maybe  by  misfortune, 
sickness,  or  personal  faults,  is  unable  to  properly  support  the 
children.  Many  of  them  are  from  good  families.  The  parental 
tie  is  held  inviolate,  and  parents  have  the  prerogative  of  demand- 
ing possession  of  their  children  at  any  time.  In  the  Guardians' 
Guide,  1899,  I  find  it  stated  that  "  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
parents,  so  that  the  relief  may  not  make  them  reckless  in  bring- 
ing children  into  the  world,  or  in  neglect  of  provision  for  their 
maintenance.  Regard  must  also  be  had  to  the  children,  in  order 
that  the  methods  adopted  may  remove  them  from  pauperism 
and  make  them  useful  members  of  the  community."  This  is  the 
ideal  sought  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Trevor  Turton,  Assistant  General 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  I  visited  the  training- 
ship  Exmouih  for  boys  at  Grays,  in  Essex,  where  I  inspected 
seven  hundred  boys  of  from  twelve  years  of  age,  under  training 
for  the  Navy  and  Mercantile  Marine.  Many  of  these  boys  come 
to  Canada  ;  some  join  the  crews  of  ocean  liners,  and  others  lake 
vessels,  while  those  unable  to  qualify  for  a  sea-faring  life  may 
be  found  in  various  occupations.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  they 
complete  their  course  of  instruction  at  the  naval  school.  I  was 
most  favourably  impressed  with  those  boys  ;  they  seemed  to  be 
a  very  superior  and  intelligent  class,  of  good  physique,  honest 
and  upright-looking.  On  reaching  the  age  of  sixteen  the  majority 
go  into  the  Navy,  but,  as  above  stated,  many  come  our  way. 
These  boys  are  originally  selected  from  the  rural  elementary 
Poor  Law  schools.  Their  character  must  be  above  suspicion, 
and  no  boy  with  a  record  for  criminality  is  permitted  to  join  the 
Exmouih.  I  was  present  when  three  boys  were  being  examined 
by  a  physician,  and  the  lads'  previous  history  was  carefully 
inquired  into,  both  by  the  physician  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  ship.  It  happened  during  my  visit  that  one  boy  was  out- 
fitted and  dispatched  to  join  a  Canadian  Pacific  ocean  liner  sailing 
the  following  day  from  Liverpool  to  Canada. 

Again,  in  company  with  Mr.  Turton,  I  visited  the  Sidcup 
Village  Homes  and  Schools,  which  proved  most  interesting. 
Children  are  annually  sent  to  Canada  from  this  institution.  The 
grounds  surrounding  the  homes  are  some  sixty  acres  in  extent. 
There  are  twenty  cottages  in  the  village,  which  accommodate, 
by  regulation,  fifteen  girls  each,  besides  three  cottages  for  twelve 
boys  each,  and  four  others  housing  fifty-three  boys.  There 
are,  in  addition,  four  other  commodious  houses,  designated 
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"  probation  "  homes,  at  the  moment  occupied  by  eleven  boys. 
Every  opportunity  was  afforded  me  to  make  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  children  under  training.   A  splendid  and  liberally  equipped 
school  is  provided  for  them.     A  staff  of  certified  teachers  is 
engaged,  and  in  order  to  make  life  as  nearly  as  possible  like  that 
of  an  ordinary  town  or  village,  the  children  have  a  five  or  ten 
minutes'  walk  each  day  to  and  from  school.     Their  course  of 
training  extends  over  four  or  five   years   before  they  are  con- 
sidered eligible  to  enter  situations.    Each  child  is  subjected  to  a 
medical  examination,  and  on  arrival  at  the  homes  I  found  the 
medical  officer  engaged  in  this  work.    Very  particular  attention 
is  paid  to  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  children 
before  being  sent  out,  and  I  was  assured  that  no  child  is  ever 
sent  from  the  schools  concerning  whose  general  condition  there 
exists  in  the  minds  of  the  authorities  any  reasonable  doubt. 
Great  attention,  I  was  pleased  to  observe,  is  paid  to  the  condition 
of  the  children's  teeth.    A  dentist  makes  an  examination  of  each 
child's  teeth  at  least  three  times  a  year.    Of  the  large  number  of 
children  I  found  here,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  were  only 
four  in  the  infirmary.    The  houses  were  in  every  particular  well 
equipped,   and  the   whole  practically   a  self-contained  village. 
The  children  go   about  after  school  hours  with  freedom  and 
reasonable  latitude.     They  are  under  good  but  not  too  strict 
discipline.    They  are  sent  to  the  town  of  Sidcup,  which  is  near 
by,  and  do  messages  and  shopping.    Their  personal  appearance 
and  politeness  when  spoken  to  reflected  credit  on  the  super- 
intendent and  lady  matron,  and  while  there  were,  as  might  be 
expected,  some  poor  and  indifferent  types  among  the  children, 
the  percentage  of  such  was  small.    The  staff  of  officers,  from  the 
superintendent   and   matron   down,   seemed   to   me   to   possess 
qualities  well  calculated  to  inspire  manliness  and  self-respect  in 
the  children.  I 

The  St.  Pancras  Schools  and  Homes  were  next  visited.  These 
schools  and  homes,  which  are  splendidly  equipped  and  officered, 
are  classified  as  follows  : — (a)  Maternity  wards.  As  the  name 
indicates,  these  are  really  hospitals.  They  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  workhouse  system.  Their  need  is  felt  in  a  great  metro- 
politan city  like  London,  with  its  complexity  of  population. 
Women  who  are  homeless,  or  without  proper  home  conveniences, 
are  cared  for  and  provided  with  free  medical  and  nursing  atten- 
tion in  these  wards.  The  children  seen  here  are  not  all  born  in 
the  workhouse,  but  are,  in  many  cases,  brought  there  at  an  early 
age  by  parents  or  guardians.  The  mother  and  child  (if  it  happens 
to  be  an  infant  of  the  nursing  age)  remain  in  the  nursing  mother's 
ward  until  the  infant  is  weaned,  when  it  passes  on  to  the  nursery. 
At  the  age  of  three Jyears,  it  is  transferred  to  one  or  other  of  the 
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block  or  district  homes,  (b)  Nursery  wards,  provided  for  children 
of  three  years  and  under,  (c)  A  receiving  home  for  "  in  and  out  " 
transients,  and  children  en  route  for  one  of  the  block  schools- 
Almost  immediately  following  the  reception  of  an  unaccom- 
panied child  in  the  workhouse  it  is  sent  to  the  receiving  home, 
its  stay  in  the  workhouse  depending  upon  the  hour  of  its  recep- 
tion. A  child  received  after  8.30  p.m.  usually  spends  the  night 
in  the  workhouse,  but  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  adult 
population  of  the  institution,  and  therefore  cannot  properly  be 
designated  a  "  workhouse  child." 

As  far  back  as  1837  the  attention  of  the  Home  Government 
was  directed  to  the  necessity  for  better  facilities  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  than  the  then  existing  schools,  situated  within 
the  workhouse  area,  afforded.  The  Local  Government  Board 
thereupon  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  various  Boards  of 
Guardians,  urging  that  where  feasible  Boards  should  group  and 
combine  to  establish  homes  and  schools  in  which  a  more  satis- 
factory training  and  education  could  be  had,  and  with  the  further 
object  of  removing  young  children  from  association  with  the 
ordinary  workhouse  habitue.  The  result  is  the  present  system. 

St.  Margaret's  Receiving  Home*  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
contained  thirty-three  children,  twenty  of  whom  were  from 
three  to  eight  years  of  age,  and  thirteen  from  eight  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  children  of  school  age  attend  the  London 
County  Council  Schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  associate  with 
the  children  of  the  district  or  parish.  The  home  is  in  charge  of 
a  matron  and  trained  nurses.  During  their  residence  there  the 
children  are  taught  habits  of  tidiness  and  personal  cleanliness. 
Their  stay  depends  on  the  child,  but  is  limited  to  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  or  not  longer  than  is  necessary  (as  there  are  others  on  the 
waiting  list)  before  being  transferred  to  the  Block  School  at 
Leavesden,  or  if  the  child  is  a  Roman  Catholic  then  it  goes  to  a 
certified  Roman  Catholic  school. 

(d)  The  Block  School. — This  is  situated  at  Leavesden,  near 
Watford,  Herts,  and  some  miles  from  London,  in  the  country. 
There  were  over  four  hundred  children  under  training.  I  made 
a  careful  inspection  of  this  school,  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Oxley,  General  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  I 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  type  and  physique  of  the 
children,  and  their  daily  life  routine,  and  the  opinion  I  formed 
was  that  fully  60  per  cent,  of  these  children  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Canadian  Government  regulations,  and  if 
given  the  chance  many  would  develop  into  good,  industrious 
citizens.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  instruction,  the  curri- 
culum includes,  for  the  girls,  cooking,  sewing,  and  general 

*  Parish  of  St.  Pancras. 
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housework,  and  for  the  boys  gardening,  shoemaking,  carpentry, 
and  other  trades.  Sports  and  games,  and  a  splendid  brass  band 
are  provided  for  the  children  ;  every  endeavour  is  made  to  make 
their  lives  as  happy  as  possible.  The  superintendent  and  his  wife, 
an  experienced  and  estimable  couple,  are  deeply  interested  in 
their  charges.  A  number  of  children  from  Leavesden  have  been 
emigrated  to  Canada,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of 
England  Society,  and  the  superintendent  informed  me  that  they 
had  done  well.  Previous  to  its  actual  adoption  into  the  school 
each  new  recruit,  for  reasons  of  health,  spends  a  certain  time  in 
a  lodge  at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds,  and  for  three  weeks  it  is 
under  the  scrutiny  of  the  medical  officer.  A  well-equipped 
infirmary  or  hospital  is  provided  in  connection  with  the  school. 

A  visit  to  the  Camberwell  Homes,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Assistant  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  interested 
me  particularly,  because  very  many  of  their  children  are  emi- 
grated under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  and  other  agencies, 
and  in  due  course  come  to  our  notice  in  Canada.  The  plan  of 
receiving  children  of  tender  years  into  the  Camberwell  Homes 
and  Schools  is  similar  to  that  of  other  Poor  Law  schools  and 
homes.  It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  children 
are  not  permitted  to  remain  within  the  gates  of  these  institu- 
tions longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  There  is  here  also  a 
receiving  lodge  for  children  from  three  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
They  first  come  to  this  probationary  home  and  are  bathed  and 
given  a  thorough  cleaning  up,  after  which  they  receive  fresh 
outfits  of  clothing.  The  medical  officer  visits  the  home  twice  daily* 
and  his  preliminary  examination  always  includes  the  weighing  and 
measuring  of  each  child  and  testing  their  eyes.  Children  termed 
"  ins  and  outs  "  are  those  who  have  parents  (or  one  parent) 
living,  whose  parental  rights,  with  respect  to  the  child,  as 
previously  stated,  are  not  affected  by  its  admission  to  the  home. 
In  one  such  case,  a  family  of  seven  children  were  "  in  "  and  "  out " 
of  the  homes  no  less  than  ninety  times  in  ten  years,  a  thing 
allowable  under  the  letter,  but  clearly  against  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
The  outfit  of  clothing  given  to  the  children  on  their  admission 
and  discharge  is  the  inducement  to  this  species  of  abuse. 

There  were  five  hundred  and  forty  children  of  from  three  to 
fifteen  years  enrolled  in  this  institution.  Before  passing  on  to 
the  other  cottages,  in  the  process  of  promotion  based  on  length 
of  residence  in  the  home,  and  on  character  and  behaviour, 
each  child  must  remain  at  least  a  fortnight  on  probation,  thus 
affording  the  superintendent  and  his  staff  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  individual  character  of  each  juvenile.  The 
cottages  within  the  area,  or  block,  as  it  is  termed,  are  graded, 
and  the  children  pr  act  ic  ally  jmdergo  a  system  of  filtration  during 
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their  residence  and  training.  Each  house  is  modern  and  self- 
contained.  It  is  presided  over  by  an  experienced  matron,  who 
assumes  the  role  of  a  mother,  and  was,  I  observed,  called 
"  mother  "  by  the  children  in  her  cottage.  The  aim  is  to  make 
each  home  as  nearly  as  possible  like  that  of  a  private  family, 
and  the  children  are  treated  as  members  of  the  family.  They 
wear  no  distinctive  uniform,  but  are  allowed  some  freedom  of 
taste  in  regard  to  dress — a  good  thing  in  the  development  of 
character.  I  happened  to  arrive  at  one  of  the  homes — Scott 
Cottage — at  the  dinner  hour,  and  found  the  children  "  home 
from  school,"  all  looking  very  bright  and  happy,  well  clothed,  and 
without  the  air  of  institutionalism  so  noticeable  in  many  such 
places  where  a  different  system  prevails. 

The  Local  Government  Board,  in  its  instructions  to  Poor 
Law  Guardians,  makes  the  following  very  admirable  observa- 
tions, which  I  quote  as  illustrating  their  attitude  towards  this 
whole  subject  :— 

In  the  treatment  of  children  under  the  Poor  Law  the  primary  object  to  be 
kept  in  view  is  their  education  to  independence  of  character,  and  habits  of 
industry.  The  considerations  which  apply  to  other  cases  of  relief  are  not 
applicable  in  their  entirety  to  the  case  of  children,  whose  pauperism  is  always 
due  to  misfortune  and  for  whom  the  preventive  and  curative  process  of  help 
advocated  by  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress 
offers  the  surest  prospects  of  success.  In  the  care  of  the  children  lies  the  most 
responsible  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  hopeful  work  of  the  Guardians. 

Industrial  schools  are  under  the  Home  Office  Department,  and 
*are  for  the  reception, Binder  the  order  of  a  magistrate,  of  children 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  who  may  be  found  begging, 
wandering,  homeless,  associating  with  undesirable  persons  or 
truants  from  school.  A  limited  number  of  children  from  these 
schools  come  to  Canada  under  the  auspices  of  the  emigrating 
agencies. 

I  visited  the  Edinburgh  Original  Ragged  School  for  Girls  at 
Gilmerton,  established  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Guthrie.  There 
were  seventy  girls  in  residence,  all  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
undergoing  a  thorough  training  in  domestic  work.  After  con- 
versing with  the  children  and  inspecting  their  handiwork  in  the 
home  and  class-room,  all  of  which  was  most  creditable,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Boys'  Industrial  School,  Liberton,  another  of 
Dr.  Guthrie's  foundations.  In  this  school  there  were  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  fine-looking  Scotch  lads.  A  comprehensive 
education  is  given  the  boys  in  industrial  as  well  as  in  general 
learning.  These  boys  and  girls  would  make  good  settlers  in 
Canada. 

St.  George's  (Roman  Catholic)  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
Liverpool,  is  doing  a  good  work.  ForjTmany  years  boys  have 
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been  sent  out  to  Canada  under  the  supervision  of  the  Catholic 
Emigration  Association,  and  placed  in  farm  employment.  The 
superintendent  mentioned  to  me  a  number  of  their  former 
proteges  who  were  quite  prosperous  and  doing  well  in  the 
Dominion. 

Industrial  training  forms  an  important  branch  of  the  work 
of  this  institution.  Twenty-six  boys  were  in  residence.  In  con- 
nection with  the  school,  and  situated  within  a  few  minutes'  walk, 
is  a  home  for  working-boys.  It  was  established  for  boys  who 
had  served  their  apprenticeship  at  St.  George's,  and  were  working 
in  the  city  at  their  trades. 

In  the  Liverpool  Protestant  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  one 
hundred  and  five  girls  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age  were 
being  cared  for,  and  given  a  practical  training  in  sewing,  cooking, 
and  other  branches  of  domestic  work.  They  would  do  well  in 
Canada  as  nurse  and  housemaids.  The  matron,  however,  informed 
me  that  she  experienced  no  difficulty  in  finding  places  for  them 
in  Liverpool  and  vicinity. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Emigra- 
tion an  appointment  was  arranged  to  meet  Mr.  Amphlett,  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital  (London),  an  institution  than  which  few 
command  a  deeper  or  more  widespread  interest.  The  King  is 
patron.  The  authorities  had  been  considering  the  emigration  of 
a  limited  number  of  their  wards,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  to  them  the  requirements  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  juvenile  emigration.  There  are  six  hundred 
and  fifty-five  children,  all  foundlings,  under  the  guardianship 
of  this  institution.  They  are  received  only  after  careful  inquiry, 
and  while  the  children  are  under  one  year  of  age,  so  that  the 
training  given  may  have  its  effect  from  earliest  infancy.  On 
reaching  a  certain  age  many  are  boarded  out  in  the  country 
districts  under  an  effective  system  of  supervision.  It  was  pro- 
posed as  an  experiment  to  send  this  year  three  selected  lads  to 
Canada,  all  of  whom  I  saw  and  could  unhesitatingly  approve. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  for  their  emigration  under  the 
auspices  of  one  of  the  agencies  accredited  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  emigration 
of  children  from  this  celebrated  school  merits  approval,  as  the 
training  and  the  good  moral  influences  under  which  they  have 
been  brought  up  well  qualify  them  for  lives  of  usefulness  in  the 
Dominion. 

I  attended  the  Edinburgh  Conference,  and  at  its  close  went 
to  Preston,  Bolton,  and  Edgworth  in  Lancashire.  At  the  latter 
place  are  located  the  village  homes  for  Children,  an  important 
branch  of  the  National  Children's  Home  and  Orphanage,  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  farm-training  schools  in  England. 
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A  thorough  industrial  and  farm  training  is  provided  here.  This 
colony  has  a  population  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  children, 
two  hundred  and  twelve  of  whom  are  boys  and  one  hundred 
and  six  girls,  of  from  three  and  a-half  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
occupying  fifteen  well-built  and  arranged  brick  houses,  scat- 
tered over  an  area  of  one-half  mile.  I  spent  part  of  the  forenoon 
going  over  the  farm,  and  saw  the  boys  at  work  in  the  harvest 
fields  under  the  directorship  of  an  experienced  foreman.  The 
different  branches  of  farming  are  taught.  A  large  herd  of  cows 
are  kept  and  a  fairly  profitable  dairy  business  is  carried  on. 
Since  the  homes  and  schools  were  established  approximately 
two  thousand  children — chiefly  boys — have  been  emigrated  to 
Canada,  and  many  have  become  practical  farmers,  owning  farms 
in  this  country. 

The  Edgworth  Homes  are  situated  on  one  of  the  highest 
elevations  in  Lancashire,  and  the  children  have  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  to  which  fact  I  attributed  in  a  large  measure  their  general 
healthy  appearance.  In  this  connection  I  may  state  that  there 
was  but  one  patient  in  the  infirmary — a  remarkably  satisfactory 
circumstance,  considering  the  large  neighbouring  population  of 
children.  The  work  of  the  farm  and  workshops  is  performed 
exclusively  by  juvenile  labour.  Some  very  valuable  stone  quarries 
on  the  farm  are  operated  by  the  boys.  In  the  knitting  factory  a 
number  of  the  girls  are  employed,  and  in  the  carpentry  depart- 
ment window-sashes  and  doors  are  manufactured  by  the  boys, 
and  the  results  of  their  labour  are  very  creditable.  Each  house 
is  occupied  by  a  separate  family,  and  is  in  charge  of  a  lady 
whom  the  children  call  "  mother."  There  was  here  also  a 
noticeable  absence  of  institutionalism.  The  children  go  about 
without  restraint  and  are  shown  that  confidence  is  placed  in 
their  honour.  The  Edgworth  farm  village-school  is  in  many 
respects  a  "  George  Junior  Republic."  The  children  are  being 
brought  up  under  Christian  influences.  They  attend  the  village 
church  and  Sunday-school — a  mile  and  a-half  away — and  wear 
no  mark  of  distinction.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  early  instruc- 
tion afforded  the  children  in  outdoor  and  farm-work  would  be 
invaluable  to  them  as  farm-helps  in  Canada. 

At  Coleshill,  near  Birmingham,  is  situated  St.  Edward's 
Catholic  Home  for  Children,  under  the  supervision  of  Reverend 
Father  Hudson.  My  visit  here  was  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. The  children  looked  happy  and  well  cared  for.  The  Sisters 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Paul  have  charge  of  the  home.  It  is  from  this 
home  that  a  number  of  children  are  annually  emigrated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Emigration  Association,  and 
have  done  well  in  Canada. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  meet  Mr.  R.  J.  Parr,  director  of 
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the  National  Sooiety  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
by  whom  I  was  afforded  a  most  instructive  interview,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  gained  much  information  concerning  the  real 
character  and  scope  of  the  work  of  his  influential  organisation. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  valued  of  the  many  societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  the  protector  of  children  of  every  class  of  society 
against  injustice,  neglect,  and  ill-treatment,  and  is,  in  short,  the 
champion  of  children's  rights.  It  has  a  large  army  of  active 
agents  in  every  centre  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  has 
accomplished  a  work,  the  good  effect  of  which  is  manifest,  not 
only  at  home,  but  even  in  our  own  Dominion.  Through  their 
instrumentality  numbers  of  children  have  been  removed  from 
undesirable  surroundings  and  sent  to  Canada,  where  reports, 
which  I  was  permitted  to  peruse,  would  indicate  that  they  are 
on  the  high  road  to  useful  citizenship.  The  pleasure  was  subse- 
quently afforded  me  of  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  this  society,  when  I  explained  briefly  the  policy 
of  the  government  of  Canada  in  relation  to  the  juvenile  emigra- 
tion movement ;  the  methods  of  supervision,  and  in  general  the 
steps  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  juvenile 
immigrant. 

The  teaching  of  trades  in  England  would,  from  my  observa- 
tion, appear  to  be  perhaps  a  trifle  overdone,  and  one  wonders 
where  the  great  army  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  harness-makers, 
that  are  being  turned  out  of  the  schools  will  find  employment 
at  their  trades  in  this  age  of  labour-saving  devices.  If  "  jobs  " 
could  be  found  for  these  young  people  as  gardeners  and  farm- 
labourers  they  would  soon  be  sufficiently  trained  to  take  places 
as  farm-labourers  in  Canada,  and  the  way  would  thus  be  open 
to  them  to  success  and  an  independent  and  happy  life. 

G.  BOGUK  SMAET. 

OTTAWA,  December,  21, 1911. 
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WOMANHOOD    SUFFRAGE 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  POINT  OF  VIEW 

BY  F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE  (Tasmania) 

To  the  distant  observer  the  campaign  now  being  conducted 
with  such  vigour  in  Great  Britain  having  for  its  object  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  women  presents  superficial  aspects 
that  appeal  strongly  to  his  sense  of  humour.  The  spectacle  of 
an  insignificant  band  of  political  Msenads  striving  to  bring 
about  a  constitutional  change  of  the  first  magnitude  by  stoning 
Cabinet  Ministers,  scratching  policemen,  breaking  shop  windows, 
interrupting  with  shrill  parrot  cries  the  debates  of  serious 
legislators,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  an  ancient  religious  zealot, 
chaining  themselves  to  pillars,  might  suggest  to  the  philosophic 
mind,  as  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  for  these  whimsical 
proceedings,  that  a  new  species  of  tarantula  had  invaded  certain 
cultured  feminine  circles  whose  bite  induced  an  irresistible 
inclination  on  the  part  of  its  victims  to  engage  in  a  grotesque 
political  war  dance. 

Perhaps  the  oddest  feature  about  the  whole  business  is 
the  prodigious  fuss  caused  both  in  and  outside  Parliament 
by  a  mere  handful  of  female  protagonists.  Apparently  in 
England,  as  undoubtedly  was  the  case  in  Australia  when  the 
female  suffrage  movement  was  first  initiated  there,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  unfranchised  sex  remain  quite  unconcerned  amid 
the  violent  demonstrations  of  their  excited  sisters.  They  show 
no  desire  whatever  to  have  greatness  of  a  very  questionable 
character  forced  upon  them.  They  listen  with  apathy,  amuse- 
ment, or  disgust  to  the  vehement  war  cries  of  their  self -constituted 
champions,  who  thump  lustily  at  the  barricades  which  obstruct 
their  entry  into  the  legislative  arena.  In  Australia,  certainly, 
no  extreme  measures  were  needed  to  obtain  admission.  Not  a 
hat  was  damaged,  not  a  window  broken,  not  a  leg  injured  in  the 
course  of  the  struggle  for  female  emancipation.  The  colonial 
politician  in  these  matters  is  of  a  most  complying  disposition. 
"  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive  "  is  the  invitation  he  blandly  extends 
to  every  class  whose  voting  power  might,  by  the  exercise  of  arts 
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in  which  he  is  fairly  proficient,  be  enlisted  in  his  own  support. 
The  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women  opened  to  his  talents 
of  persuasion  and  cajolery  a  huge  mass  of  docile  inexperience 
and  credulity  which,  by  skilful  manipulation,  was  rapidly  trans- 
formed into  valuable  political  capital.  To  the  professional 
politician  everywhere  a  periodic  flooding  of  the  electorates  with 
a  fresh  torrent  of  ignorant  simplicity,  sufficient  to  drown  an 
inconvenient  upgrowth  of  distrustful  and  critical  intelligence,  is 
an  obvious  method  of  strengthening  his  position.  To  him 
popular  ignorance  means  political  bliss — a  well-informed 
electorate  would  soon  expel  him  from  public  life. 

In  accordance  with  these  considerations  of  tactical  expediency 
it  was  lately  proposed  by  the  dominant  party  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  New  South  Wales  to  enfranchise  all  citizens  who 
had  attained  the  enlightened  age  of  eighteen,  as  well  as    the 
inmates   of   the   various   State   charitable   establishments,    the 
lunatic   asylums,   however,   by  some   strange   oversight,    being 
excluded.     A  future  government  in  difficulties  may  endeavour 
to  regain  its  ascendency  by  conferring  the  right  to  vote  on  all 
school  children,  and  by  rigorously  enforcing  the  rule  of  preference 
to  Unionists  in  the  Department  of  Public  Education.     It    is 
true,  certainly,  that  no  woman  has  yet  taken  her  seat  either  in 
the  Federal  or  any  of  the  State  legislatures,  although  the   Con- 
stitution Act  has  opened  the  former  to  her  enterprise,  and  at 
the  last  Federal  elections  a  lady  candidate  did  actually  appear 
on  the  scene  with  disastrous  results  to  the  defeated  party,  from 
which  she  contrived  to  lure  some   50,000  votes.     But,  unlike 
Finland,  a  country  where,  unless  illustrated    papers  are  rank 
libellers,  the  ladies  with  the  most  ill-favoured  countenances  are 
esteemed   by  their  sisters  to  possess   the   amplest   measure  of 
political  holiness,  and  are  accordingly  consecrated  to  legislation, 
Australia  cannot  yet  boast  a  lady  member  of  Parliament.     Nor 
is  she  likely  to  be  seen  for  some  time  to  come,  since  necessarily 
the    female    legislator    would    displace    the    male ;     and    those 
politicians  of  the  ruder  sex  who  were  so  ready  to  extend  the 
franchise  to  women,  anticipating  that  their  gratitude  for  the 
boon  would  find  but  one  method  of  expression,  would  feel  most 
ungratefully  treated  were  the  new  voters  to  use  their  weapons 
against  their  benefactors,  and  for  the  direct  advantage  of  their 
own   sex.     Naturally   the   fisherman   has   no   desire   to   change 
places  with  the  fish.     The  proper  place  for  the  latter,  he  thinks, 
is  the  net ;  and  the  more  that  come  within  reach  of  it  the  better. 
From  time  to  time  colonials  read  of  inspiring  speeches  being 
made  to  gatherings  of  English  woman  suffragists  by  Antipodean 
apostles  of  the  cause.     Prominent  colonial  ladies  are  reported  to 
have  marched  in  suffragist  processions,  and  even  to  have  shown 
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a  marked  degree  of  skill  in  an  accomplishment  that  distinguished 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  One  lady 
attained  to  great,  though,  alas,  transient,  celebrity  by  contracting 
a  curious  kind  of  attachment  to  an  inanimate  object  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  hearts  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Pankhurst 
have  been  warmed  by  messages  of  cheer  from  distinguished 
colonial  legislators,  in  some  cases  of  ministerial  rank.  And, 
nearer  home,  the  irrepressible  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  enlightened 
perhaps  by  the  somewhat  abrupt  receipt  of  a  despatch  box,  has 
thrown  himself  with  vociferous  energy  into  the  fray  on  behalf 
of  the  gentle  and  wronged  sex,  one  of  whose  representatives  not 
long  before  addressed  a  most  painful  physical  argument  to  a 
peculiarly  sensitive  portion  of  another  Minister's  understanding. 
When  prominent  statesmen  are  battered  and  kicked  into  bed  the 
claims  of  their  assailants  must  receive  respectful  treatment. 

On  the  broad  questions  affecting  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  fitness  of  women  to  exercise  the  franchise  nothing  could 
be  said  that  has  not  already  been  said.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
repeat  the  familiar  and  unanswerable  arguments  founded  on 
physiology  and  psychology  adduced  by  the  opponents  of  the 
suggested  change.  It  is  depressing,  however,  to  find  English 
politicians  of  the  time-dishonoured  school  of  Mr.  Facing-both- 
ways  continually  relying  on  the  ignoble  contention  that  women 
should  not  be  granted  the  vote  merely  because  they  do  not 
want  it.  By  implication  these  gentlemen  admit  that  anything, 
however  absurd  or  mischievous,  a  particular  section  of  the  people 
might  want  must  be  forthwith  conceded.  Such  a  process  of 
reasoning  would  admit  the  claims  of  certain  needy  and  thirsty 
gentlemen  frequently  to  be  found  hanging  round  the  doors  of 
taverns  and  places  of  entertainment,  to  free  refreshment  in  the 
one  and  free  tickets  of  admission  to  the  other  ;  for  the  granting 
of  these  favours  would  undoubtedly  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of 
the  recipients.  Policy,  patriotism,  and  manliness,  alike  require 
a  very  different  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  women 
suffrage.  The  safety  of  the  State  is  the  supreme  consideration. 
So  far  as  those  who  take  the  opposite  view  are  concerned,  the 
justification  of  a  revolution  of  a  most  stupendous  nature  in  its 
possible  effects  on  the  life  and  government  of  a  nation  must  be 
found  in  reason  and  experience  ;  without  the  sanction  of  these 
no  change  should  be  attempted.  Mere  wishes,  ambitions,  and 
jealousies  should  be  brushed  aside. 

On  the  basis  of  reason  alone  it  is  hard  to  justify  the  suffragist 
claims.  The  "  rights  of  women  "  doctrine  is  as  nebulous  as  that 
of  the  "  rights  of  men."  Burke  analysed  the  latter  with  mingled 
eloquence  and  acumen,  in  his  famous  "  Reflections  "  ;  and  the 
negative  conclusions  he  reached  commend  themselves  to  every 
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thinking  mind.  His  observation  that  "  the  restraints  on  men,  as 
well  as  their  liberties,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  their  rights  " 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  question  and  applies  equally  to 
both  sexes.  Obviously  neither  men  nor  women  have  any  real 
right  to  anything  they  cannot  use  without  serious  risk  of  injuring 
themselves  or  others.  No  sane  person  can  deny  that  the  franchise 
is  a  dangerous  instrument,  whose  misuse  may  lead,  and  frequently 
has  led,  to  grave  national  calamities.  It  follows,  then,  that  it 
should  never  be  bestowed  save  where  special  fitness  to  exercise 
it  can  be  conclusively  demonstrated.  How  far  that  special  fitness 
— a  term  which  in  this  respect  embraces,  among  other  essentials, 
the  possession  of  sufficient  knowledge,  power  of  self-control,  sense 
of  justice  and  moderation — characterises  the  present  champions  of 
the  English  woman  suffragist  movement  may  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  every  impartial  mind. 

But  justice  also  is  invoked  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  woman 
suffragist.  Here  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  of  thought. 
Everyone  admits  that  women  perform  social  and  domestic 
services  of  great  importance  and  dignity  lying  outside  that 
supreme  function  which  is  physically  distinctive  of  their  sex. 
But  everyone  at  the  same  time  must  see  that  they  are  by  nature 
unfitted  for  enforcing  laws,  for  repressing  revolts  against  them, 
for  resisting  external  attacks  on  the  national  security,  and  for 
performing  innumerable  onerous  tasks  necessary  to  the  creation 
of  wealth  and  the  progress  of  civilisation.  It  were  obviously 
unjust  that  one  sex  should  be  allowed  an  equal  or  preponderant 
voice  in  the  making  of  laws  while  the  other  must  bear  the  exclusive 
responsibility  of  ensuring  their  observance.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  obvious  considerations  like  these  should  be  disregarded  even 
by  statesmen  of  the  calibre  of  Sir  Edward  Grey.  Petticoat — 
eventually,  it  is  to  be  feared,  ragged  petticoat — government 
must  simply  mean  sex  tyranny  of  a  most  ignominious  kind. 
And  whether  the  Oriental  peoples  now  subject  to  the  British 
Crown  would  retain  their  respect  for  hen-pecked  rulers  is  a 
question  not  difficult  to  answer. 

We  hear  much,  of  course,  of  famous  female  sovereigns  and 
heroines.  The  notable  qualities  of  Zenobia,  Cleopatra,  Joan  of 
Arc,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Queen  Victoria,  and  many  others,  are 
universally  allowed.  But  the  most  ardent  woman  suffragist 
must  admit  that  the  distinguished  achievements  of  all  the  great 
representatives  of  her  sex  were  only  rendered  possible  by  the  aid 
of  great  men.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  too  obvious  to  need 
illustration.  The  chief  merit  of  the  female  ruler  has,  in  fact, 
always  consisted  in  her  capacity  to  choose  competent  male 
advisers  and  officers.  Without  Lord  Burleigh,  Drake,  Raleigh, 
and  other  such  counsellors  and  captains,  the  great  Tudor  Queen 

u  2 
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would  have  been  powerless.  It  were  ungallant,  perhaps,  to  quote 
the  well-known  opinion  attributed  to  a  man  of  some  note  that 
lie  preferred  the  rule  of  a  female  to  that  of  a  male  despot  because 
in  the  former  case  a  country  was  governed  by  men,  and  in  the 
latter  by  women.  But  only  too  many  historical  examples  might 
be  cited  in  support  of  it.  When  the  advocate  of  woman  suffrage 
can  give  authentic  examples  of  civilised  countries  which  have 
prospered  under  the  rule  of  female  sovereigns  advised  and 
supported  solely  by  female  Ministers  and  officials,  and  where 
women  in  regard  to  all  kinds  of  civil  and  military  service  have 
been  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  men,  the  appeal  to  history 
will  be  justified,  but  not  till  then. 

The  present  enlightened  age,  however,  claims  in  most  things 
to  be  superior  to  the  past.  Just  as  Carlyle's  friend,  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  vaunted  himself  to  be  "  Supergrammaticum,"  so 
the  modern  democrat  claims  in  his  political  creed  to  be  above 
history — ancient  precedents  he  entirely  despises.  Recent  and 
contemporary  experience,  however,  of  the  practical  results 
following  the  introducion  of  woman  suffrage  may  be  commended 
to  his  attention.  Much  emphasis  appears  to  be  laid  by  woman 
suffragists  in  the  Mother  Country  on  the  alleged  benefits  that 
have  followed  the  bestowal  of  the  franchise  on  women  in  the 
Antipodes.  The  justification  for  these  confident  assertions  may 
now  be  subjected  to  a  brief  scrutiny. 

At  the  outset  it  seems  advisable  to  refer  to  a  few  obvious 
disparities  of  circumstance  which  must  in  a  large  degree  weaken, 
if  they  do  not  annul,  the  conclusions  reached  after  making  the 
suggested  investigation.  Sauce  for  the  goose  in  some  cases  may 
be  poison  for  the  gander.  Great  Britain  is  the  heart  and  centre 
of  a  world-wide  Empire  with  vast  and  varied  responsibilities  to 
safeguard.  Under  her  sway  are  to  be  found  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  whose  conception  of  woman's  rights  and  the  relative 
positions  of  the  sexes  very  materially  differ  from  those  entertained 
by  the  vivacious  ladies  whose  oratorical  and  physical  prowess  has 
created  so  much  disturbance  in  English  political  circles  of  late 
years.  Were  similar  champions  of  female  liberty  to  appear 
among  the  natives  of  India  or  Africa,  there  is  some  reason  to 
fear  that  they  would  be  subjected  to  the  old  discipline  of  the 
ducking-stool,  or  worse.  The  relations  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  powerful  foreign  nations  are  numerous,  complicated, 
and  delicate,  and  tax  the  highest  capacities  of  diplomacy  and 
statesmanship.  The  internal  problems,  too,  that  exist  in  an 
ancient  and  highly  civilised  country  where  the  friction  between 
classes  has  become  severe,  where  the  excessive  increase  of 
population  has  intensified  the  struggle  for  life,  and  where  questions 
relating  to  the  ownership  of  property  and  the  ordering  of  social 
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conditions  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  amplest  measure  of  wisdom 
and  forethought,  can  only  be  successfully  solved  by  legislators 
and  administrators  of  high  and  unusual  ability.  One  false  step, 
in  some  cases,  might  be  followed  by  a  catastrophe.  And  should, 
as  unfortunately  seems  not  improbable,  a  single  elected  Chamber 
become  the  sole  arbiter  of  Imperial  policy,  controlling  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  the  Empire,  the  qualifications  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  privilege  of  electing  its  members  would  assume  vital 
importance.  Electoral  experiments  are  fairly  safe  in  some  cases, 
but  are  of  the  greatest  danger  in  another.  We  may  without 
risk  practise  the  art  of  turning  somersaults  on  a  meadow  ;  but 
we  shall  act  rashly  if  we  attempt  it  on  a  tight  rope  stretched 
across  an  abyss. 

The  political  status  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and 
the  neighbouring  Dominion  is  still  that  of  wards.  They  have 
no  foreign  policy,  and  they  are  defended  from  external  enemies 
by  the  British  Fleet.  Both  countries  are  young,  and  their 
populations  have  not  yet  stratified  into  classes,  but  are  in  a  state 
of  flux  and  interchange.  Until  political  trade  unionism  spread 
its  malign  influence  abroad  and  artificially  propagated  discord, 
there  was  no  social  problem  in  Australia.  The  people  have  ample 
room  for  expansion,  and  friction  is  thus  minimised.  The 
problems  of  Government  in  the  Antipodes  are  mainly  of  an 
economic  kind  ;  instead  of  international  treaties  and  arrange- 
ments, legislators  there  are  chiefly  occupied  in  promoting  internal 
development  by  fostering  industries,  building  roads  and  railways 
and  encouraging  settlement  on  the  land.  Good  practical 
commonsense  is  the  best  endowment  of  the  colonial  politician  ; 
of  the  higher  qualities  of  statecraft  he  has  as  yet  no  need. 
Within  certain  rather  wide  limits  he  may  safely  experiment ; 
for  failure  at  the  worst  means  only  a  temporary  check  to  the 
general  progress  accompanied  by  more  or  less  financial  loss. 
Hitherto  this  privilege  has  been  exercised  with  a  full  degree  of 
liberality  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  both  of  which  countries 
have  become  veritable  legislative  experimental  gardens,  where 
numerous  strange  growths,  principally  annuals,  are  yearly  raised. 
There  is,  certainly,  a  considerable  waste  of  effort,  since  many 
members  of  the  large  and  costly  staff  of  gardeners  employed 
occupy  themselves  chiefly  in  pulling  up  what  the  rest  have 
planted,  either  from  motives  of  scientific  curiosity  or  to 
furnish  further  opportunities  for  industry.  Hitherto  the 
resulting  crop  of  public  benefits  has  been  somewhat  meagre, 
and  the  owners  of  the  gardens  are  beginning  to  show  a  desire  to 
employ  less  noisy  and  quarrelsome,  and  more  capable  servants. 
But  so  long  as  armed  sentries  stand  at  the  gates  trespassers 
at  least  are  excluded  and  continued  possession  ensured. 
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Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  colonial  as  compared  with  the 
Imperial  legislator  occupies  the  humble  position  of  a  vestryman 
or  county  councillor,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  system  of 
election  which  produced  good  results  in  Australia,  would  yield 
equally  good  results  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  real  similarity 
of  conditions.  These  reservations  are  necessary  in  dealing  with 
the  subject  now  treated  ;  for,  if  differences  of  circumstance  be 
waved  aside,  arguments  based  solely  on  results  observed  else- 
where might  easily  be  found  for  introducing  into  any  country 
very  singular  customs  in  regard  to  diet,  clothing,  etc.,  from  other 
countries  where  they  have  long  prevailed.  It  no  more  follows 
that  woman  suffrage  would  be  beneficial  in  England  if  it  could 
be  proved  to  have  succeeded  in  Australia  than  the  fact  that  the 
Arab  finds  the  wearing  of  a  turban  conducive  to  health  and 
comfort  would  warrant  the  Londoner  exchanging  his  tall  hat  for 
that  kind  of  head-dress. 

The  female  vote  in  Australia,  though  not  yet  preponderant, 
is  very  large,  CKt  the  last  Federal  elections  there  were,  approxi- 
mately, 1,130,0&0  male  and  1,020,000  female  voters.  Of  the 
former  some  68  per  cent,  and  of  the  latter  almost  57  per  cent, 
actually  voted.  At  the  two  previous  elections  only  about  44 
per  cent,  of  the  women  voters  could  be  induced  to  go  to  the 
polls,  and  electioneering  agents  loudly  bewail  the  difficulty  still 
experienced  in  coaxing  reluctant  ladies  to  discharge  their  civic 
dutiey  If  asked  what  definite  results  have  followed  the  granting 
of  the  franchise  to  women,  an  old  resident  in  Australia  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  giving  a  satisfactory  answer.  Certainly 
costs  of  government  and  administration  have  greatly  increased 
of  late  years,  and  there  has  also  been  a  stronger  tendency  towards 
experimental  legislation.  In  New  Zealand  the  female  vote  has 
greatly  strengthened  the  prohibition  movement,  and  probably, 
were  women  admitted  to  the  Dominion  legislature  and  to  obtain 
a  majority  there,  they  would  at  once  imitate  the  example  of  their 
sisters  in  the  Finland  Diet  and  decree  the  extinction  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  In  Australia,  for  some  obscure  reason,  teetotalism 
is  not  so  rampant  among  women  politicians.  Their  activities, 
on  the  whole,  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  ordinary  channels  of 
party  politics,  and  to  have  found  no  special  objective.  Speaking 
generally,  however,  experience  so  far  seems  to  warrant  the 
statement  that  some  two-thirds  of  the  women  in  the  Common- 
wealth are  of  more  or  less  conservative  tendenices,  while  the 
remaining  third,  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  class  of  manual 
workers,  are  distinctly  socialistic  in  their  views.  Unfortunately, 
while  large  numbers  of  the  moderate  section  abstain  from  voting 
either  through  indifference,  indolence,  or  disdain,  the  extremists 
make  the  amplest  use  of  their  powers.  Thus,  so  far,  the  so-called 
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Labour  Party  has  derived  the  chief  benefit  from  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women.  Later,  probably,  when  the  apathetic  majority 
of  the  sex  awake  to  the  consequences  of  their  abstention  from 
voting,  the  Jacobin  minority  now  dominant  will  receive  a  severe 
check.  F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE   LANGUAGE   QUESTION   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA 
To  the  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW. 

SIR, — Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Malan  delivered  his  address  at  the  Cape 
University  in  Dutch.  You,  of  course,  are  aware  of  the  fact, 
which  the  representative  of  the  Liberal  Government  con- 
veniently ignored,  that  Dutch  is  not  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  was  simply  used  by  Mr.  Malan  to  flout  the  English  section 
of  the  community.  The  Treaty  of  Vereeniging  provided  for 
equal  rights  for  the  "  language  of  the  country,"  "  Afrikaans." 
Needless  to  say,  it  is  impossible  to  address  an  audience  on  any 
educational  subject  in  this  patois,  which  is  so  unlike  Dutch 
proper,  that  some  friends  of  mine,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Holland, 
invariably  used  Afrikaans  (in  preference  to  English,  which  is 
pretty  generally  understood  in  Holland),  when  conversing  on 
private  matters,  "  Afrikaans  "  being  quite  unintelligible^  {o  the 
average  Hollander. 

As  I  have  given  my  views  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  in  an 
article  you  kindly  inserted  in  The  Empire  Eeview,  I  will  only 
state  further  that  matters  are  by  no  means  improved.  Dutch  is 
now  made  compulsory  for  English  children  competing  for 
bursaries.  A  knowledge  of  it  is  necessary  to  secure  promotion  in 
all  departments  of  the  Government  service.  Even  a  fitter  in  the 
Natal  Government  Railway  workshop  at  Durban,  who  may  pass 
his  whole  life  without  even  seeing  a  Dutchman,  much  less  hearing 
Dutch  spoken,  must  possess  this  qualification  if  he  expects  a 
rise.  The  climax  of  absurdity  has  been  reached  in  the  fact  that 
the  bilingual  faddists  have  often  to  put  the  English  word  in 
brackets  after  its  supposed  Dutch  equivalent  in  numerous  Dutch 
notices,  the  proper  Dutch  term  being  unknown  to  the  Afrikander 
Boer — e.g.,  perron  (station  platform).  One  hopeful  feature  is 
that  Dutch  parents  themselves  are  agitating  to  have  their 
children  taught  entirely  in  English,  a  request  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  at  present  trying  to  ignore,  if  the  child's  home  language 
is  supposed  to  be  the  "  Taal."  Yours  faithfully, 

SPENCER  TRYOST. 

JOHANNESBURG,  March,  1912. 
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THE   EMPIRE    OF   A    DREAM 

BY   CHARLES   E.   T.   STUART-LINTON 

"  A  LARGE  brandy  and  a  small  soda,"  I  called,  as  I  again 
wearily  leaned  back  in  my  armchair.  The  waiter  bowed  and 
withdrew.  I  was  in  my  club,  in  one  of  the  rooms  overlooking 
Piccadilly.  Yes,  here  I  was,  and  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years. 
The  annual  guinea,  paid  as  a  foreign  member,  had  to-day  been 
supplanted  by  my  ten  guineas,  for  once  again  I  became  a  town 
member. 

How  weak  I  still  felt,  in  spite  of  the  long  voyage  home. 

The  waiter  reappeared  with  my  drink.  I  paid  him  and  he 
withdrew.  I  lifted  the  glass  to  my  lips  and  drank  greedily,  for 
I  thought  the  brandy  might  brace  me  up. 

"  Home  at  last,"  I  murmured  half  aloud.  "  How  glorious  to 
be  back."  I  had  only  arrived  at  Liverpool  that  morning,  and 
had  consequently  been  in  town  but  a  few  hours  ;  but  how  many 
changes  had  I  not  noticed.  Even  London  alters  in  ten  years. 
I  sat  there  thinking  it  all  over.  The  windows  were  open  and  a 
gentle  breeze  fanned  my  fevered  face,  while  the  trees  from 
St.  James's  Park  gave  forth  the  perfume  of  summer.  How  long 
I  mused  I  do  not  know,  but  presently,  in  the  distance,  I  heard  the 
music  of  a  band  coming  down  Piccadilly.  I  imagined  it  to  be  a 
military  band,  and  it  played  "  The  British  Grenadiers."  How 
I  loved  the  dear  old  tune.  I  had  not  heard  it  for  years.  I  rose 
feebly  and  stepped  on  to  the  balcony.  Yes — the  Guards  were 
coming — a  whole  battalion  of  them.  They  were  turning  into 
Piccadilly  from  St.  James's  Street,  having  doubtless  come  from 
Wellington  Barracks.  I  gazed  upon  the  approaching  regiment 
with  pleasure  and  with  interest,  for  it  was  a  long  time  since  I 
had  seen  the  uniform.  Presently  they  halted,  and,  after  executing 
several  movements,  I  saw  that  they  intended  lining  Piccadilly. 
"  Evidently  some  foreign  royalties  were  arriving.  How  stupid 
of  me  not  to  have  read  to-day's  paper,"  I  thought.  One  company 
of  them  had  halted  just  by  the  club,  and  they  commenced  to 
(Jeploy  in  a  long  line  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
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"  Gad,  what  splendid  fellows  !  "  I  inwardly  exclaimed.  I 
scanned  them  attentively  to  see  to  which  of  the  four  regiments 
of  the  brigade  this  particular  battalion  belonged.  I  was  puzzled  ; 
I  could  not  make  them  out  ;  they  were  neither  Grenadiers, 
Coldstreamers,  Scots,  nor  Irish.  What  were  they  ?  I  knew  they 
were  not  Fusiliers.  I  shivered  apprehensively.  Was  I  again 
becoming  feverish  ?  Did  I  seem  to  see  something  which  did  not 
exist  ? 

Just  at  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  who  should  appear 
but  my  old  friend,  Dicky  Ferguson,  late  of  the  22nd  Lancers, 
and  one  of  the  best  polo  players  in  all  England.  He  looked  hard 
at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  exclaimed  : 

"  Hullo,  Dawson,  home  again  at  last  !    Well,  I  am  glad." 

Our  hands  met  in  a  firm  clasp. 

He  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  thereupon  proceeded  to 
fling  question  after  question  at  me  concerning  my  illness  in  the 
tropics  and  my  life  out  there. 

"  One  moment,  old  fellow,"  I  managed  to  remark  at  length,  "  I 
am  in  a  quandary  about  something.  You'll  think,  perhaps,  I'm 
mad,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know  what  regiment  of  the  brigade  is 
outside.  I  am  not  even  sure  that  it  is  one  of  the  brigade." 

Ferguson  laughed.  "  How  amusing,"  he  said.  "  Of  course, 
you  have  been  in  the  wilds.  Those  men  belong  to  the  5th  Foot 
Guards — the  Imperial  Guards." 

"  What !  "  I  exclaimed  in  surprise.  "  Have  we  now  five 
regiments  in  the  brigade  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Ferguson  replied.  "  They  were  formed  several  years 
back.  The  Dominions  are  now  represented  in  the  brigade,  as  well 
as  the  several  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

We  got  up  and  stepped  on  to  the  balcony  to  look  at  them. 
I  had  heard  that  the  recruiting  standard  for  the  Guards  had 
been  lowered  in  recent  years,  but  certainly  these  men  were  nearly 
all  above  the  old  minimum  of  five  feet  nine.  They  appeared  to 
be  like  the  picked  men  I  used  to  see  in  the  King's  company  of 
the  Grenadiers." 

"  A  splendid  regiment,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  the  pick  of  the  brigade,"  replied  Ferguson.  "  You 
see,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  recruited  from  all  over  the  Empire. 
Each  company,  in  fact,  is  named  after  some  part  of  the  Empire. 
They  have  a  Scottish  Company,  Canadian,  Australian,  Irish,  and 
so  on." 

"  By  the  way,"  I  asked  Ferguson,  changing  for  the  moment 
the  conversation,  "  I  heard  that  you  had  left  the  Lancers  and 
had  gone  into  the  infantry." 

"  Yes,  I  couldn't  stand  the  pace  any  longer.  I  had  to 
economise,  so  am  now  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Fusiliers," 
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"  Oh,  permanent  force — Canadian  Militia,"  I  observed. 
"  Then  you're  home  on  leave." 

Ferguson  regarded  me  curiously.  '  You  are  out  of  things, 
old  man,"  he  smiled.  "  Why,  no,  the  regiment  is  at  Aldershot. 
Don't  you  know  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  oversea  corps 
raised  to  augment  the  Imperial  army.  There  are  now  thirty  new 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantry  on  the  establishment,  formed 
in  the  States  of  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  New 
Zealand." 

'  You  surprise  me,"  I  murmured ;  "I  had  no  idea  the 
Colonials  had  any  regiments  in  the  Regular  Army." 

"  How  out  of  date  you  are,"  laughed  Ferguson,  taking  out 
his  cigar-case.  "  No  one  speaks  now  of  Canadians  and  Austra- 
lians as  Colonials.  The  British  Empire,  you  must  realise,  is 
to-day  a  United  States.  Canada,  is  now  no  more  a  colony  to 
England  than  England  is  to  Canada.  They  are  both  now  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  two  States  of  the  Empire." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  to  return  to  the  Imperial  Guards,  what  are 
they  doing  to-day  in  lining  Piccadilly  ?  " 

Ferguson  ceased  to  regard  me  with  looks  of  incredulity.  He 
now  went  on  the  assumption  that  I  must  have  been  buried  for 
years,  and  only  suddenly  come  to  life  again,  for  he  replied 
simply  : 

"  The  Emperor  opens  Parliament  to-day." 

Again  I  am  afraid  I  asked  a  foolish  question  :  "  What 
Emperor  ?  " 

"  The  Emperor — our  Emperor — the  British  Emperor,"  re- 
turned Ferguson  with  a  pitying  look. 

"Oh,"  I  responded,  as  one  dazed,  "so  we  no  longer  have  a 
king.  I  didn't  even  know  that." 

"  The  Sovereign,  my  dear  Dawson,"  Ferguson  said  with  a 
supreme  air,  "  is  British  Emperor  and  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  just  as  the  Kaiser  is  German  Emperor  and  King  of 
Prussia." 

"  But  even  so,"  I  replied  with  a  smile,  thinking  that  in  all 
this  he  was  perhaps  ragging  me,  "  why  does  the  Emperor  come 
along  Piccadilly  to  open  Parliament,  which  is  situated  in  West- 
minster ?  " 

"  Oh,  Dawson,"  Ferguson  responded  patronisingly,  "  it  will 
take  you  some  time  to  catch  up  again  with  the  march  of  events. 
Know  this  therefore,"  he  continued  in  a  magisterial  air,  "  that 
to-day  the  Sovereign  goes  to  open  Parliament  in  his  capacity  as 
British  Emperor,  and  not  as  King  of  these  two  little  islands.  In 
other  words,  my  dear  Dawson,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
now  used  as  the  Federal  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom— 
for  its  local  affairs.  This  afternoon,  however,  the  Emperor  goes 
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to  open  the  Imperial  Parliament — the  Federal  Parliament  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  Houses  of  that  Parliament  are  situate 
in  the  middle  of  Hyde  Park.  The  Imperial  Capitol  is  to-day, 
my  boy,  one  of  the  great  sights  and  landmarks  of  London." 

I  gasped  with  astonishment  as  he  ended. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  since  I  have  been  away  the 
Empire  has  become  federated  ?  "  I  asked  incredulously. 

•"  Of  course,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  I'm  d d  !  "  I  observed  sweetly.  "  I  can  perhaps 

understand  my  not  having  heard  of  an  additional  regiment  to 
the  Brigade  of  Guards,  but  it  seems  too  preposterous  to  think 
that  I  could  not  have  heard  of  the  several  other  changes  which 
you  have  related.  Why,  they  are  of  world-wide  importance,  and, 
besides,  all  my  life  I've  been  an  ardent  Imperialist." 

Ferguson  regarded  me  gravely  for  some  moments  in  silence. 
Then  he  observed  : 

"  I'm  afraid  you  have  been  very  ill,  old  fellow,  and  you  are 
not  even  yet  entirely  over  the  effects.  You  certainly  look  a 
wreck  ;  but  England  will  soon  buck  you  up  again." 

A  horrible  thought  now  occurred  to  me,  and  I  broke  out  into 
a  cold  sweat,  trembling  as  in  ague. 

"  By  Gad,  Ferguson,  I  have  it  !  "  I  cried  excitedly,  half 
rising  from  my  chair.  "  That  infernal  Central  Africa  has  done 
for  me.  My  illness  has  left  me  with  amnesia.  I  have  forgotten 
many  of  the  things  which  occurred  before  my  illness." 

Just  then  we  were  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  cheering 
coming  from  the  further  end  of  Piccadilly. 

"  Ah,"  I  called  out  enthusiastically,  "  the  Emperor  is  evi- 
dently coming  this  way." 

At  the  moment  several  members  came  into  the  room  and 
stepped  hurriedly  on  to  the  balcony.  One  of  them,  however, 
turned  back  and  came  up  and  spoke  to  Ferguson.  For  some 
moments  they  remained  talking  ;  then  as  the  cheering  became 
louder  and  nearer,  Ferguson  called  to  me,  and  we  all  three  went 
on  to  the  balcony. 

An  advanced  escort  of  Life  Guards  trotted  by,  then  came 
several  carriages  in  which  were  members  of  the  Household,  and 
shortly  after  the  State  carriage,  drawn  by  the  eight  cream- 
coloured  horses.  The  coach  was  surrounded  by  outriders, 
equerries,  and  aides-de-camp. 

"  Present  arms  !  "  yelled  a  tall,  slim  young  officer. 

There  was  a  click  along  the  line,  and  the  tall  forms  of  the 
Imperial  Guards  came  to  the  present,  while  the  officers  lowered 
their  swords  by  their  sides.  As  the  Sovereign  passed  the  cheering 
became  almost  deafening.  His  Majesty  bowed  genially  con- 
tinuously. The  whole  scene  caused  me  to  labour  under  great 
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excitement,  and  Ferguson  watched  me  with  amusement.  Think 
of  it — my  first  day  in  England  for  over  ten  years,  and  to  come 
upon  a  scene  like  this — added  to  which  was  the  fact  that  I  was 
learning  for  the  first  time  of  the  momentous  changes  which  had 
occurred  in  the  British  Empire. 

"  By  Gad,  Ferguson,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I'd  love  to  see  the 
opening  of  Parliament.  But,  of  course,  at  this  late  hour,  it  is 
impossible." 

"Nothing  easier,  my  dear  Dawson,  Von  Biertz  has  already 
asked  me  to  go  with  him,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  mind  you 
joining  us.  Let  me  introduce  you.  Captain  Dawson — Count 
Von  Biertz." 

We  both  bowed  and  the  German  cordially  asked  me  to 
accompany  him. 

"  We  will  all  three  sit  upstairs  in  the  gallery,  in  the  part 
reserved  for  the  Corps  Diplomatique,"  he  said.  "  But  we  had 
better  go  at  once,  if  we  wish  to  be  in  time." 

We  descended  the  stairs  and  drove  off  in  Von  Biertz's  car  to 
the  Capitol.  I  had  some  years  ago  been  to  Washington,  and  was, 
like  all  visitors,  duly  impressed  with  the  Capitol ;  but  the  one 
which  rose  up  before  me  in  the  Park  was,  if  anything,  grander. 
Perhaps  its  only  fault  was  that  it  looked,  unlike  our  other  great 
public  buildings,  so  extremely  new.  From  an  architectural  stand- 
point, however,  it  was  both  superb  and  colossal  in  its  aspect. 

We  arrived  and  were  conducted  to  our  seats  in  a  gallery  which 
ran  half-way  round  the  House.  The  interior  of  the  Senate,  for 
that  was  the  House  we  were  in,  was,  in  many  respects,  like  the 
House  of  Lords  I  used  to  know.  There  were  the  same  red- 
covered  seats,  the  same  throne,  etc.  The  House  was  crowded. 
The  Senators  were  seated  on  the  benches,  and  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  stood  before  the  bar.  The  galleries  were 
packed  with  peeresses,  wives  of  senators  and  government  officials, 
and  a  small  part  was  reserved  also  for  the  general  public.  The 
Emperor  was  on  the  throne,  and  had  just  begun  his  speech. 
It  was  a  stirring  sight,  this  scene  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  There 
were  members  of  Parliament  from  a  London  constituency  side 
by  side  with  their  colleagues  from  South  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
or  Newfoundland.  Often  in  the  past  I  had  dreamed  of  witnessing 
just  such  a  scene.  Now  my  Imperial  Utopia  was  a  fact,  no  longer 
a  theory.  What  a  wonderful  home-coming  for  me,  I  thought. 
I  glanced  curiously  at  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and 
watched  the  effect  the  scene  had  upon  their  almost  immobile 
faces.  Did  they  fully  realise  the  significance  of  this  spectacle — 
this  symbol  of  the  pomp,  power,  and  wealth  of  this  new  British 
Empire  ?  What  a  force  our  race  had  now  become  in  the  world. 
Half  a  century  ago  men  had  marvelled  over  the  wonderful 
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political  organisation  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Now 
there  had  appeared  upon  the  scene  a  more  colossal  federation — 
that  of  the  United  States  of  the  Britannic  Empire.  Think  of  it, 
ye  foreigners,  a  close  political  union  of  the  States  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Dominions  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa,  together  with  their  dependencies  of  India 
and  Egypt,  and  the  protectorates,  crown  colonies,  and  coaling 
stations  all  over  the  world  and  in  every  sea.  Think  also  of  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  British  Navy,  supported  by  the  whole 
Empire  in  ships,  men,  and  money,  and  not  only  by  the  United 
Kingdom  as  of  yore.  Think,  too,  of  the  Imperial  Army  main- 
tained and  recruited  by  the  citizens  of  the  whole  Empire. 

The  ceremony  was  over.  The  Emperor  and  his  suite  had 
departed,  so  we  also  rose  to  go.  Downstairs  Von  Biertz  bid  us 
good-bye,  and  Ferguson  and  I  remained  to  stroll  about  the 
precincts  of  the  Capitol.  In  our  wanderings  we  came  upon  a  door 
from  which  issued  several  barristers. 

"  What  room  is  that  ?  "  I  inquired  of  Ferguson. 

"Oh,  the  sittings  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Empire  are 
held  in  there  !  " 

We  opened  the  door  and  passed  in.  Six  judges  were  sitting, 
hearing  an  argument  by  counsel  on  a  constitutional  question, 
involving  the  State  of  Canada  v.  the  Britannic  Empire. 

"  You  see,"  began  Ferguson,  by  way  of  explanation,  "  the 
Supreme  Court  is  the  final  Court  for  the  whole  Empire.  We  no 
longer  have  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
the  House  of  Lords  as  appellate  courts.  Their  functions  are 
now  merged  in  this  tribunal." 

After  remaining  a  little  while,  we  left  and  went  out  of  doors 
and  sat  in  the  Park. 

''Tell  me,"  I  asked,  after  we  were  seated,  '*  how  all  these 
extraordinary  changes  came  about." 

"  Well,"  he  began,  "  the  cause  of  it  all  was  the  late  war,  out 
of  which  we  just  managed  to  hold  our  own.  Had  we  been  defeated 
by  the  combination  of  powers  pitted  against  us,  the  Empire 
would  have  been  destroyed  and  this  country  subjugated.  The 
terrific  strain  we  underwent  caused  us  both  at  home  and  oversea, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  to  realise  what  a  foolish  and  precarious 
position  the  Empire  had  been  in." 

'  Yes,"  I  observed,  "  I  remember  we  were  in  rather  a  bad 
way  in  1912." 

"  Before  the  war,"  Ferguson  went  on,  "  the  people  here  were 
overtaxed,  and  were  becoming  listless  and  unpatriotic.  The 
Imperialists  were  doing  some  good  work,  but  the  nation  could 
not  be  got  to  regard  things  seriously.  Much  time  was  consumed 
over  political  problems,  but  they  were  problems  revolving  round 
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the  parish  pump.  In  the  Colonies  the  Imperial  spirit  was  by  no 
means  dead,  but  it,  too,  had  to  contend  with  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  local  patriotism  and  provincialism.  The  great  trouble 
was  over  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy.  Several  powers  had  for 
years  been  running  us  very  close  in  naval  expansion,  and  were 
moreover,  developing  materially  faster  than  the  United  Kingdom 
itself,  for  in  two  of  these  Empires  several  of  the  smaller  European 
kingdoms  became  merged.  The  full  burden  of  maintaining  the 
two-power  standard  for  the  Navy,  which  was  to  uphold  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire,  was  still  borne  by  us  at  home.  The 
Colonies,  with  the  exception  of  New  Zealand,  refused  to  support 
the  Imperial  Navy,  but  commenced  to  build  small  navies  of 
their  own,  and  a  Little  Englander  Ministry  at  home  encouraged 
them  to  do  so.  The  idea  of  separate  and  local  navies  for  the 
Empire  was  condemned  by  all  our  recognised  naval  strategists, 
but  nevertheless  Canada  and  Australia  remained  obdurate. 
War  broke  out,  and  the  Empire  was  involved  with  an  Eastern 
and  European  combination  having  splendid  navies.  For  some 
time  things  went  badly  with  us.  We  all  but  escaped  three 
crushing  defeats,  but  as  it  was,  a  great  deal  of  our  commerce  was 
destroyed  ;  and  for  a  time  Australia  was  infested  with  a  hostile 
army  corps.  The  Pacific  coast  of  Canada  was  seriously  ravaged 
and  a  great  part  of  her  merchant  marine  was  swept  from  the  sea. 
The  reason  for  these  catastrophes  was  that  the  British  Navy,  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  did  not  concentrate,  and,  therefore, 
for  some  time  could  not  take  the  offensive.  The  Australian  and 
Canadian  naval  forces  were  nominally  under  Imperial  command, 
but  they  did  not,  until  too  late,  carry  out  orders,  and  neglected,  at 
one  very  vital  period,  to  concentrate  in  the  Pacific  with  the  rest 
of  the  British  Fleet.  Instead,  they  remained  in  local  waters,  and 
endeavoured  to  look  after  local  interests.  The  British  Admiral 
in  the  Pacific  accordingly  found  himself  without  their  support, 
and  confronted  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy.  He 
put  up  a  plucky  fight,  but,  like  a  shrewd  commander,  refused 
to  continue  against  such  odds,  and  thereby  risk  utter  annihilation. 
A  running  fight  was  accordingly  kept  up,  and  the  British  being  of 
faster  steam,  finally  succeeded  in  getting  away.  After  this  it  was 
not  long  before  the  two  isolated  naval  forces  of  Canada  and 
Australia  were  attacked  separately  and  completely  destroyed." 

"  How  awful ! "  I  observed.  '"  However  did  we  pull 
through  ?  " 

"  Well,"  continued  Ferguson,  "  things  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  similar  mistakes  were  committed  to  those  on  the  French  side 
in  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870.  Division  of  command, 
division  of  responsibility,  lack  of  concentration  began  to  end  in 
utter  demoralisation.  The  so-called  Australian  Navy,  having  been 
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destroyed,  and  the  British  naval  force  in  the  Pacific  having  tem- 
porarily lost  the  command  of  the  sea,  the  Commonwealth  was 
invaded  by  two  army  corps  from  the  Eastern  Power  with  which 
we  were  at  war,  while  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  raided 
by  a  large  force  of  troops  from  the  European  ally,  for  the  Home 
and  Atlantic  Divisions  had  sailed  to  support  the  Fleet  in  Pacific 
waters.  These  two  raids  were  finally  repelled  with  great  diffi- 
culty, but  only  at  great  loss  and  with  the  destruction  of  much 
national  and  private  property.  It  was  only  after  almost  super- 
human efforts  by  the  people  of  the  whole  Empire,  in  bringing 
every  resource  to  bear,  that  we  were  not  at  last  compelled  to 
sue  for  peace.  As  it  is  we  none  of  us  look  upon  that  war  with 
pride,  though,  in  reality,  that  was  the  direct  cause  of  what  you 
have  learned  to-day. 

"  On  the  declaration  of  peace  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother 
Country  realised  how  they  had  only  just  managed  to  muddle 
through,  and,  therefore,  commonsense  and  Imperialism  at  last 
became  dominant.  '  One  strong  navy  and  army  for  the  Empire,' 
was  the  cry.  *  No  taxation  without  representation,'  was  another. 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  an  Imperial  Navy  and  Army. 
This  was  followed  by  an  Imperial  Tariff  and  Customs  Union, 
and  an  Imperial  system  of  taxation  for  Imperial  purposes.  At 
the  right  moment  the  nation  produced  a  Bismarck.  An  Imperial 
Conference  had  been  summoned  and  met  in  London,  and  after 
many  weary  months  of  haggling,  a  constitution  for  the  British 
Empire  was  drawn  up.  Soon  after  an  Imperial  Federal  Parlia- 
ment was  summoned,  a  ministry  formed,  and  Parliament  created 
the  Sovereign  British  Emperor.  At  last  the  federation  of  the 
Empire  had  become  a  fact  and  had  ceased  to  be  merely  a  dream." 

Ferguson  finished  and  looked  up  at  me  enthusiastically. 

I  regarded  him  half  dazed  as  I  took  in  his  narrative. 

"  At  last  the  federation  of  the  Empire  had  become  a  fact, 

and  had  ceased  to  be  merely  a  dream,"  I  replied  slowly  after  him. 

***** 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  disturbing  you,  but  Mr.  Ferguson 
wishes  to  speak  to  you  on  the  telephone,  sir.  He  says  that  it  is 
important." 

I  started  violently  and  opened  my  eyes,  and  in  surprise  looked 
about  me.  The  smoking-room  waiter  regarded  me  curiously  as 
he  noticed  my  bewilderment.  The  room  was  now  fairly  sprinkled 
with  members,  and  some  were  already  in  evening-dress,  several 
of  whom  were  animatedly  discussing  the  Insurance  Act.  I  rose, 
shivered,  and  limped  over  to  the  door,  for  I  felt  cramped. 

"  Then  it  was  only  the  Empire  of  a  dream  after  all,"  I 
murmured  to  myself  sadly,  as  I  walked  slowly  downstairs. 

CHARLES  E.  T.  STUART-LINTON. 
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STOCK   BREEDING    IN  BASUTOLAND 

UNDER  the  superintendence  of  the  Principal  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  286  merino  sheep  rams  and  140  Angora  goat  rams  were 
purchased  by  the  Government  during  1910-11  and  distributed 
throughout  the  territory.  The  ranis  were  selected  from  the  flocks 
of  some  of  the  best  breeders  in  South  Africa,  and  a  considerable 
improvement  in  wool  and  mohair  exports  is  expected.  The 
attempts  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses  are  meeting  with  moderate 
success.  The  returns  for  foals  born  from  mares  brought  to  Govern- 
ment stallions  show,  on  the  whole,  better  results  than  in  previous 
years,  but  the  figures  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  the  spring 
droughts  and  the  rough  treatment  of  mares  being  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  a  good  per- 
centage of  foals.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  note  that  many 
native  owners  of  foals  from  well-bred  Government  sires  show  an 
increasing  tendency  to  treat  these  animals  well,  a  tendency  which 
the  Agricultural  Shows  held  annually  in  each  district  tend  greatly 
to  encourage.  A  considerable  desire  to  bring  their  mares  to 
Government  stallions  is  shown  by  the  native  owners. 

The  country  has  not  suffered  to  any  great  extent  during  the 
past  year  from  stock  diseases.  No  case  of  glanders  has  occurred, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  sheep-scab,  other  stock  diseases  have 
not  been  as  prevalent  as  usual.  With  regard  to  scab  amongst 
sheep,  it  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  this  curse  of  the  sheep 
farmer  is  very  prevalent  in  Basutoland.  With  a  view  to  assisting 
the  natives  to  free  their  flocks  from  this  pest,  dipping  tanks  have 
been  established  at  various  centres  throughout  the  country,  to 
which  natives  are  encouraged  to  bring  their  sheep  to  be  dipped. 
A  mere  nominal  charge  is  made.  There  are  at  present  fifteen  of 
these  tanks,  and  82,927  sheep  were  dipped  last  year ;  it  is  hoped 
more  tanks  will  be  erected  shortly,  especially  in  the  mountain 
areas,  where  there  are  a  great  number  of  sheep,  though  owing  to 
transport  and  other  difficulties  the  work  necessarily  proceeds 
slowly.  The  country  has  been  entirely  free  from  locusts  this  year. 
The  position  as  regards  East  Coast  fever  is  still  very  serious,  and 
must  remain  so  while  centres  of  infection  exist  in  East  Griqualand 
and  Natal. 
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INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

"  To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  *  Trustee,'  on  'Indian  and 
Colonial  Investments,'  is  as  interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and 
if  the  tabular  matter  is  kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will 
no  doubt  be  frequently  consulted  by  investors."—  Times,  February,  7901, 

"  '  The  Empire  Review  '  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 


certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range 
colonies.  .  .  ."—Westminster  Gazette,  January,  1911. 


to  investments    in    the 


ALTHOUGH  the  past  month  in  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been 
overshadowed  by  influences  not  altogether  favourable  to  securities 
of  the  highest  class,  Colonial  Government  .stocks  have  held  their 
position  with  general  firmness.  The  aftermath  of  the  coal  strike, 
the  fears  of  unloading  of  securities  in  connection  with  the  claims 
involved  in  the  calamitous  loss  of  life  and  property  by  the  Titanic 
wreck,  and  the  reawakening  of  foreign  political  fears  by  the 
latest  developments  in  the  Turco-Italian  War,  have  all  been 
unfavourable  to  the  investment  markets,  but  they  have  not 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

P  Stock  JO       .     .     . 

88,578,318 

1931 

94 

8« 

Quarterly. 

"      Inscribed'(0  ' 
Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
„      1896-7 

66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1948 
1926 
(a) 
1916 

80£ 
67 
96| 
81 

*H 

ti 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Last 
Subscribed.     I     year's 
j  dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     , 
Bengal  and  North-Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

1,869,909 

4,680,091 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379,580 
425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 
80,000 

3 

P 

*i 

8 
8$ 

r 

4 

Si* 

5 

?' 

5 

*i 

7* 
3J 
5 
5 

14 
12 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

20 
12* 

78J 
154 
96 
108$ 
109 

164 

101$ 

1221 
115 
79$ 
105 
97| 
105$ 
107$ 
84 
133$ 
102 
114 
153 
87$ 
86 
102 

56} 

38 

8tt 

$ 

tf 

4$ 

*H 
*i 

3j 
3; 
3i 
3 
3 
4 

3 

it 
$ 

m 

y 

«« 
»ii 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2$%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +\ 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  %\ 
sui,  profits  / 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4$%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do  new  3°/  deb  red  (t)  .                .     . 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fo  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     . 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do  3*7  red  mort.  debs  

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .     . 
South  Behar,  Limited    

South  Indian  4$%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3£7  deb.  stock  red  

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank   of  India,  Australia,) 
and  China    ....'...       / 

National  Bank  of  India  

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

deterred  speculation,  which  in  some  sections  of  the  stock  markets 
has  been  on  a  remarkably  active  scale. 

The  appearance  of  an  Indian  Government  issue  at  such  an 
unfavourable  time  exerted  a  severely  depressing  influence  on 
the  existing  stocks  of  the  Dependency,  and  the  issue  met  with  so 
little  response  from  the  investing  public  that  about  87  per  cent, 
of  the  total  of  three  millions  sterling  had  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
underwriters.  The  proceeds  of  the  issue,  consisting  of  3£  per 
Cents,  offered  at  93,  are  to  be  employed  in  railway  construction 
and  in  granting  loans  to  Indian  railway  companies. 

Saskatoon  has  provided  the  month's  Canadian  municipal 
issue,  4J  per  cent.  Consolidated  stock  of  that  city  to  the  amount 
of  £229,726  being  placed  through  the  Bank  of  Montreal  at  99  per 
cent.  The  stock  is  redeemable  at  par  in  1961,  but  the  city  has 
the  option  to  redeem  it  within  the  preceding  twenty  years  on 
six  months'  notice.  The  purposes  for  which  the  proceeds  are 
being  employed  include  the  extension  of  the  waterworks,  electric 
light  and  power  systems,  erection  of  fire  halls,  and  so  on.  The 
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city's  assessed  valuation  for  taxation  is  £3,899,768,  and  the  total 
general  debenture  debt,  including  the  new  issue,  is  £439,830. 

In  announcing  the  usual  quarterly  dividend  of  2|  per  cent, 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year,  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  announce  also  a  bonus  of  1  per  cent. 

In  analysing  the  results  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  the 
half-yearly  meeting,  Mr.  A.  W.  Smithers,  the  chairman,  explained 
that  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1911  the  company  was  only 
able  to  maintain  its  position  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1910.  In  the  second  half,  however,  notwithstanding 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

23,162,776 

1930-501 

97* 

3f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

PROVINCIAL. 

ALBERTA. 
47  Debs  

411,000 

1938 

101 

4 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85J 

3£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .     . 

1,375,000 

1950 

3j* 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

4%  Regd.  Stock    .     . 

450,000 

1949 

101 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3J%  Stock  .     . 
ONTARIO. 

650,000 

1954 

91 

•'••'' 

3*1 

:   ,_  S  • 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3J%  Regd.  Stock  .    ;. 

1,200,000 

1946 

3$ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 
3%  Inscribed  . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

4%  Bonds   .     .     ^  ; 

410,900 

1949 

101 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Calgary  44%  Debs.     . 
Edmonton  4£%  Debs. 
Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 
Montreal  4%    .     .     . 
Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Regina  4£%  Debs. 
Toronto  4%  Bonds     . 
Vancouver  4%  Bonds 
Winnipeg  4%  Regd.    . 

888,400 
636,900 
482,800 
2,400,000 
385,000 
167,800 
300,910 
121,200 
2,500,000 

1930-41* 
1918-51* 
1934 
1948-50 
1923 
1925-50* 
1922-28f 
1931 
1940 

104 
103 
96 
101 
101 
103 
99 
99 
101 

4 
4 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


x  2 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,800,000 

10 

$100 

259} 

31? 

Do.  4%  Preference    . 

£12,428,082 

4 

Stock 

99* 

4 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

104 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£30,225,428 

4 

104 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,993 

nil. 

28 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

112 

47 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

102 

4£ 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

ft 

59f 

is 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£11,790,011 

4 

93J 

4-i 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 
Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,575 
£17,971,942 

5 

4 

124 
99 

4 
4 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .     .     .     . 

160,000 

11 

$100 

262 

*A 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

80 

4 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

10 

$50 

£23 

4 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

35s.  per  sh. 

26 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

80s.  per  sh. 

10* 

136 

2i.s 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada    ,  « 

100,000 

8 

5 

5| 

6£| 

25,000 

8 

3 

175 

British  Columbia  Elec-\Def. 
trie  Railway    .     .     .  /Prefd. 

£1,000,000 
£1,000,000 

8 
6 

Stock 
Stock 

142£ 
121k 

a 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

91 

4 

3%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

80 

*J 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

4O/ 

320,000 
446,861 

1913-38* 
1935 

101 
106 

4 
3| 

,  1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

103 

3i%  Inscribed,  1910 

800,000 

1950 

98 

8X 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

a  big  increase  in  expenses  beyond  the  control  of  the  management, 
it  was  able  to  show  an  improvement  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  Third 
Preference  stock,  making  1J  per  cent,  for  the  whole  year.  A 
few  years  ago,  on  the  same  gross  earnings,  the  net  result  would 
have  been  much  better.  The  increase  in  gross  earnings  for  the 
year  was  £800,000,  of  which  £400,000  went  in  increased  pay 
rolls,  and  £330,000  in  increased  cost  of  fuel,  general  supplies,  and 
fixed  charges,  the  remaining  £70, 000  paying  the  increased  dividend 
of  1  per  cent,  on  the  Third  Preference  stock — that  is,  of  the 
increase  in  gross  earnings  nearly  eleven-twelfths  were  spent  in 
Canada  and  increased  fixed  charges  and  one-twelfth  came  home 
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for  the  shareholders.  As  regards  the  prospects  of  the  company 
for  the  current  year,  Mr.  Smithers  pointed  out  that  last  year 
— a  wet  and  unfavourable  one  in  the  North- West — the  produce 
of  the  increased  area  under  cultivation  had  overcome  in  quantity 
all  drawbacks,  and  was  largely  increased  in  tonnage,  although  a 
rather  large  percentage  was  not  first-class  grain.  Still,  there  was 
enough  to  cause  great  congestion  of  traffic,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  that  the  railways  would  be  kept  busy  for  the  best  part 
of  the  time  till  the  new  harvest  arrived.  He  thought  that  if 
they  had  a  good  harvest  on  the  land  which  would  this  year  be 
under  cultivation  in  the  North- West,  the  result  would  astonish 
the  world.  The  extent  now  under  cultivation  was  so  great, 
and  the  area  so  wide,  that  he  thought  they  might  venture  the 
opinion  that  the  risk  of  a  general  failure  in  any  season  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  foundations  of  Canada's  prosperity 
still  held  firm,  the  continued  demand  for  wheat  resulting  in  its 
good  price. 

The  other  favourable  features,  Mr.  Smithers  added,  were 
the  prospects  of  another  record  immigration  from  Europe  and 
America  into  Canada,  with  the  consequent  breaking  up  of  new 
land,  and  the  continued  flow  of  capital  from  Great  Britain  and 
America  into  Canada.  This  last  was,  perhaps,  the  most  immediate 
and  important  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  Canada,  for  whatever 
her  latent  wealth  might  be,  it  could  not  be  properly  developed 
and  brought  to  market  without  the  free  flow  of  capital  from  the 
Mother  Country.  It  was  the  plentiful  use  of  that  capital  which 
enabled  labour  to  enjoy  lucrative  employment.  He  hoped  and 
believed  that  labour  would  realise  how  necessary  it  was  to  put 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  capital  obtaining  a  fair  return  on 
its  investment.  If  labour  were  guided  by  wise  counsels,  he 
believed  that  both  labour  and  capital  could  look  forward  to 
many  prosperous  years  in  Canada. 

No  Australian  Government  or  municipal  loans  have  been 
offered  in  the  London  market  during  the  month,  but  a  Victoria 
3J  per  cent,  loan  for  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  has  been  success- 
fully floated  in  Melbourne. 

General  increases  are  still  shown  by  the  latest  revenue  returns 
of  the  Australian  States.  New  South  Wales  enjoyed  a  net 
revenue  for  March  of  £1,294,000,  against  £1,016,000  in  March 
last  year.  The  Commonwealth  returns  for  the  State  yielded 
an  increase  of  £167,000,  while  the  railways  showed  £34,000 
increase  ;  stamps,  £31,000  increase  ;  and  tramways,  £14,000 
increase. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  financial  year,  the  Victorian 
State  revenue  amounted  to  £7,925,000,  an  increase  of  £406,000, 
to  which  the  railways  contributed  as  much  as  £392,000.  The 
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revenue  of  South  Australia  for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
£7,925,000,  an  increase  of  £406,000. 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable 

NEW  SOUTH  WALKS. 

f[nsoribed  Stock  (t) 
"  W 
..   M 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,800 

1933 
1924 
1935 

105$ 
97$ 
86 

1* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
a*%        „        1889  (t) 
3%          „         (t)  .     . 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

102 
96* 
84 

3J1 
8« 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
S£%        „            „    (t) 
8%          ,,            „     (3 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30t 
1922-47t 

101$ 

96$ 
84 

3*| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTEALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

ft       »            „      (0 
..   M 
»   (4 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,271,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  J  or 
after. 

100 
100$ 
97 
91 
80$ 

4 

»H 

i 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3$%  Inscribed  (*)  .     . 
3%        „           It)  .     . 
3%        „           M  -     • 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

94$ 
86 
90$ 

*i 

i 

jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

f&  Inscbd.  Stock   (*) 
it          ii 
ft 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40t 

96 
102 
85 

i 

315 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

"IB 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  No  allowance  for  redemption.  t  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 


AUSTRALIAN    MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.  i 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

100 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

101 

4 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4$%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

101 

1* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4$%  Debs. 
Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

128,700 
250,000 

1919 
1913 

102 
101 

P 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Deba.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

4 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

!..  .-•    •;   • 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

I. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 

12,000 

6 

5 

7 

4* 

Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

<n 

100 

99 

4 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  .     .     .     .     .  '  '  ; 

40,000 

16 

40 

117* 

fiJL 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

125,000 

10 

20 

**•  3 

44 

y 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

14 

25 

61 

511 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

£600,000 
80,000 

& 

100 
5 

97i 

? 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

100 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

154,000 

8 

K 

61 

6§ 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,048,412 

15 

4 

100 
100 

105* 
87J 

<t 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  ...          . 

£691,375 

5 

100 

98* 

K  1 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 
South  Australian  Company  £15     .     . 

20,'  000 
14,200 

£4 
£3£ 

£153 

«70J 

72 
64J 

? 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     . 

42,479 

71 

1 

1 

8  JL 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

K 

10 

J.U 

9! 

ftx 

^t 

Cable  advices  from  Adelaide  announce  that  the  Bank  of 
Adelaide  will  pay  a  dividend  for  the  past  half-year  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  per  annum,  adding  £30,000  to  the  reserve  fund, 
bringing  it  up  to  £460,000,  and  carrying  £22,083  forward. 

NEW   ZEALAND    MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price,     i    Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

! 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

110 

*J! 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs.  ! 
Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf  i 

150,000 
150,000 

1917           102a;         4|" 
div.  15%         10£     1     4§ 

10  April-  10  Oct 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  .   1 

£1,000,000 

1914           102 

Bii 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   Q%\\ 
Drainage  Loan.      ./I 

200,000 

1926 

116 

*A 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6%  i 

200,000 

1929 

116* 

411 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920           104 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     .   i 

200,000 

1928 

104 

411 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\! 
£7£  Shares  £2$  paid/: 

200,000 

div.  13% 

5J 

H 

Jan.—  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.   .      .   1 

173,800 

1920           101 

5 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.  i  i 
50/                              .  f 

443,100 

1934 

105 

m 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

W  ellington  6%'  Im'pts.  j| 
Loan       .     .      .     .  / 

100,000 

1914-29 

":           i 
105J     | 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  .   : 

130,000 

1929           119A     i     4| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.4i%Debs.       .     .   ; 

165,000 

1933 

104       !     4& 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\! 
Debs  /: 

150,000 

1925 

101           8*0 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

•  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption 
t  £6  IS*.  4J,  Shares  with  £3  6s.  &*.  paid  up. 
t  Quaranreed  hv  New  Zealand  Government 
(*)  Ex  dividend. 
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NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Preset  t 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 

1914 
1929 

102 

$ 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

3*%  Stock  (A    .     .     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

15,831,140 
9,659,980 

1940 
1945 

97 

w 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

Full  details  of  the  latest  report  and  accounts  of  the  National 
Bank  of  South  Africa  are  now  to  hand.  They  show  that  last 
year's  profits,  including  £8,851  brought  forward,  amounted  to 
£168,808,  of  which  £60,000  was  absorbed  by  the  increased  dividend 
of  6  per  cent.  ;  £50,000  went  to  reserve  fund,  £5,000  to  pension 
fund,  £20,000  to  the  purchase  account  of  the  National  Bank  of 
the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  £27,808  was  carried  forward. 
Out  of  this  undivided  balance  the  directors  were  given  power 
to  award  a  bonus  to  the  officers  of  the  bank  in  recognition  of  the 
loyal  and  efficient  services  rendered  by  them. 

Last  year's  profits  of  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  the  big  controlling 
company,  amounted  to  £1,117,408.  Compared  with  the  profits 
of  the  previous  year,  this  shows  a  reduction  of  £16,139,  of  which 
£8,347  was  on  account  of  a  decrease  in  profits  on  investments 
sold,  and  £7,792  was  a  decrease  in  ordinary  profits.  The  cash 
and  cash  assets  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  after  deducting 
all  liabilities,  amounted  to  £1,006,398,  which,  with  the  year's 
profits  of  £1,117,408,  made  a  total  of  £2,123,806.  Of  this  sum 
£271,866  was  expended  on  investments,  £1,169,297  was  paid 
away  in  dividends  amounting  to  220  per  cent,  on  the  share 
capital,  and  £682,643  remained  as  cash  and  cash  assets  in  hand, 
after  deducting  all  liabilities. 

In  presenting  these  results  the  directors  remarked  that  the 
feature  of  the  year  was  the  large  increase  in  the  company's 
interests,  not  only  in  companies  in  which  it  previously  held 
shares,  but  also  in  other  important  companies  on  the  eastern 
and  western  sections  of  the  Rand,  and  the  acquisition  of  holdings 
in  the  valuable  unfloated  mining  area  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
Robinson  Deep.  The  supply  of  native  labour  still  failed  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  gold- mining  industry,  and  consequently  most 
of  the  companies  in  which  the  Rand  Mines  was  interested  had  not 
been  able  to  show  the  results  which  a  more  plentiful  supply  of 
native  labour  would  have  insured. 

In  order  that  shareholders  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  the  reports  and  accounts  before  the  annual  meeting,  it 
has  been  decided  that  meetings  which  hitherto  have  been  held 
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in  the  month  of  March,  shall,  in  future,  be  held  at  a  later  date. 
This  year's  meeting,  having  been  convened  prior  to  this  decision, 
was  held  on  March  27,  but  no  business  was  transacted,  the 
meeting  being  adjourned  to  June  5. 

At  the  end  of  1910  it  was  anticipated  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  practically  the  whole  of  the  electric  power  and 
compressed  air  required  by  the  various  companies  of  the  group 
would  be  supplied.  Unforeseen  difficulties  arose,  however,  and 
although  most  of  the  companies  have  been  in  readiness  to  receive 
electrical  power  in  substitution  for  steam  power,  the  Rand  Mines 
Power  Supply  Company  has  not  been  able  to  meet  the  calls 
upon  its  resources.  The  steam  plants  of  the  various  companies 
had,  however,  been  kept  for  stand-by  purposes,  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  tide  over  this  difficulty. 

SOUTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

£ 

4J%  Bonds  .... 

415,600 

dwgs. 

lOlx 

4JL 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

4%  1883  Inscribed      . 

3,729,995 

1923 

103 

3S 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

4%  1886 
3^%  1886       „          (t)  . 

9,903,166     1916-36* 
15,066,244  :  1929-49f 

100* 
98 

IV 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 

3%  1886         „         (t). 

7,492,140     1933-43f         85      |    3| 

1                    I 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

. 
i 

44%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 

758,700 

1919 

103 

4 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep 

4%  Inscribed  (t)     .     . 

3,026,444 

1937 

104 

3£l 

Apr.—  Oct. 

1%    ::  i  :  : 

3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1914-39f 
1929-49f 

98 

84 

31 

m 

1  June—  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-  53f 

92i 

8| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption, 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a;)  Ex  dividend. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

763,000 

1954 

98 

4J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       . 

1,856,750 

1953 

102 

3H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .      . 

850,000 

1951-3 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

98 

*i 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

98 

*A 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 
Port  Elizabeth  4  % 

825,000 
369,968 

1949-53 
1964 

98 
99 

44 
*& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%      .      . 

1,250,000 

1939 

98* 

±4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

100 

*A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
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A  large  power  station  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Vereeniging,  on  the  Vaal  River,  from  which  power  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  Rand  area  by  the  Rand  Mines  Power  Supply 
Company.  It  is  expected  that  further  power  will  be  available 
from  this  station  about  next  August,  and  that  before  the  close 
of  the  year  the  full  requirements  of  the  mining  companies  will 
be  met. 

Even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  inclusion  of  £297,946 
gold  previously  held  in  reserve  by  the  companies,  the  Transvaal 
gold  output  for  March  constituted  a  fresh  record,  amounting  as 
it  did  to  £3,528,688.  The  following  table  shows  the  monthly 
production  for  several  years  past  : — 


Month. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£           I           £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

3,130,830 

2,765,386 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

February 

2,989,832 

2,594,634 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

March 

3,528,688 

2,871,740   2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

April. 



2,836,267 

2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

rfay  . 



2,913,734 

2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

June  . 



2,907,854i  2,655^602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329   2,155,976 

July  . 

August 

— 

3,012,738j  2,713,083 
3,030,360   2,757,919 

2,636,965 
2,597,646 

2,482,608 
2,496,869 

2,262,813 
2,357,602 

September 



2,976,065 

2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

October  . 

— 

3,010,130 

2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

November 



3,057,213 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

December 

— 

3,015,499 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

Total  *    . 

9,649,350 

34,991,620 

32,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

There  was  an  increase  of  6,428  hands  during  March  in  the 
native  labour  supply  for  the  gold  mines,  bringing  the  total  supply 
at  the  end  of  the  month  up  to  the  record  number  of  196,748. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  course  of  the  labour  supply 
this  year  and  last  : — 


Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Mouth. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

1  ''  •                         '  '' 
Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Mouth. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

January  1911 

4,666 

183,268 

January  1912    . 

5,764 

184,046 

February    „ 
March         „ 

6,166 
4,023 

189,434 
193,457 

|  February    ,, 
|  March         „ 

6,274 
6,428 

190,320 
196,748 

April           „ 
May 

871 
3,986* 

194,328 
190,392 

— 

— 

— 

June           „ 

3,452* 

186,940 

— 

— 

— 

July 

5,358* 

181,582 

— 

— 

— 

August        „ 

1,772* 

179,810 

— 

— 

— 

September  ,, 

191* 

179,619 

— 

— 

— 

October       „ 

425* 

179,194 

— 

— 

— 

November  ,, 

!     2,458* 

176,736 

— 

— 

December  „ 

1,546 

178,282 

1  - 

~~ 

•  Net  low. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  57  Debs    

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

100 

5 

Rhodesia  Rlys.    5%  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .      .  j 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

106 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     .     .     . 

£1,849,700 

5 

100 

88 

5| 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

51 

5 

? 

5A 

Bank  of  Africa  £18|             .     .     .     "" 

160,000 

6* 

6i 

4? 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

8 

21 

of 

n 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

6 

10* 

12 

5 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

61,941 
60,000 

13 
5 

25 

5 

624 

S 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

174 

1 

2A 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 
Do.  57  Debs.  Red 

8,058,763 
£1,250,000 

nil 
5 

1 
100 

Hi 

106 

«1 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

6} 

5 

5x 

el 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

2* 

— 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

6 

5te 

i 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


Rhodesia  produced  £215,102  worth  of  gold  during  March, 
that  being  nearly  £17,000  short  of  the  output  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year,  and  £28,000  below  last  August's  record  return, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  giving  the  returns 
month  by  month  for  several  years  past  : — 


MONTH.             1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January              i     214,918 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February           i     209,744 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March                \     215,102 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May                    j        — 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June 

215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July                   ! 

237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August 

243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September 

225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October 

218,862 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November 

214,040 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December  . 

| 

217,026 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total     .  |     639,764 

2,647,895 

2,569,201 

J2,  623,  788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

The  other  minerals  produced  from  Southern  Rhodesia  during 
March  comprised  14,423  ounces  of  silver,  50  tons  of  lead,  15,255 
tons  of  coal,  and  2,699  tons  of  chrome  ore. 
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CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42f 

95 

3| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

84 

3£ 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

106 

3| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

85 

^le 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3  J%  ins.  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

94i 

3J 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (£)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

104 

3| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (f)     .      . 

1,455,500 

19l9-49f 

95 

3| 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.i 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  / 

600,000 

1940 

90 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

104 

3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3*%  ins.  (t) 
Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

725,101 
422,593 

1917-42* 

95^ 
101 

3| 

31 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

84 

3i 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4£ 

£83 

5i 

Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield, 

•ti» 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,267,300 

3 

99 

94 

ft 

„        Unified  Debt  

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

102 

3& 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .      .      .     . 

300,000 

9 

10 

18* 

4* 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

6* 

5 

6£ 

^ 

„               „              „      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

8$ 

*A 

„               „               „      Bonds     . 

£2,850,000 

N 

100 

84 

4 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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April  24,  1912. 


TRAVELLING  POST  OFFICE  IN  RHODESIA 

FROM  1st  March  last  a  travelling  post  office  van  has  been 
attached  to  the  Ehodesian  mail,  to  and  from  the  Khodesian 
border,  dispensing  with  the  six  or  seven  hours'  stop  at  Bulawayo, 
whilst  the  local  mails  are  being  re-sorted,  and  allowing  of  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  running  time  between  the  Cape  and  the 
Ehodesian  capital.  It  is  proposed  shortly  to  run  a  Ehodesia 
Limited  Mail  every  Tuesday  upon  the  arrival  of  the  overseas  mail 
at  Cape  Town  Dock,  a  practice  which  has  for  some  time  been 
followed  between  Cape  Town  and  Pretoria.  The  return  journey 
will  be  similarly  timed,  and  deliver  the  outward  mail  to  the  home- 
going  steamship.  The  new  travelling  post  office  is  of  local 
construction,  having  been  built  at  the  Ehodesian  Eailway  Works 
at  Umtali,  and  contains  sleeping  and  lavatory  accommodation  in 
addition  to  the  usual  post  office  fittings. 
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REVIEW 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home."— Byron, 

VOL.  XXIII.  JUNE,  1912.  No.   137. 

MODERN   ENGLISH    DEMOCRACY 

/.  POLITICAL   CHARACTERISTICS 

BY   H.   DOUGLAS   GREGORY 

As  civilisation  advances,  the  institutions  of  mankind  become 
increasingly  democratic.  The  principle,  in  its  moderate  form,  is 
essentially  rational,  and  in  this  respect  possesses  great  and  obvious 
advantages  over  the  opposite  system  of  despotism.  But  in  the 
modern  world  the  tendency  is  for  this  principle,  which  in  the  past 
has  been  fraught  with  such  great  benefits  to  the  human  race,  to 
assert  itself  in  extreme  and  irrational  form. 

Modern  democracy  possesses  three  main  characteristics — 
political,  social,  and  industrial.  To  realise  fully  the  trend  of  the 
movement  in  this  country  it  is  necessary  to  examine  each  of  these 
three  forms  of  expression.  In  the  present  article  I  wish  to  consider 
the  first ;  in  a  subsequent  paper  I  hope  to  deal  with  the  two  latter. 

In  its  poetical  form  modern  English  democracy  has  produced 
three  great  movements :  the  agitation  for  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  the  growth  of  the  ascendency  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  demand  for  reduction  in  armaments.  Let  us  examine  these. 

During  the  last  forty-five  years  a  great  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  the  possession  of  the  franchise.  The  balance  of  political 
power  has  been  transferred  from  the  middle  to  the  working  classes. 
This  transfer  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  said  to  have  been  attended 
with  satisfactory  results.  Whilst  the  better  class  working  man 
has  proved  himself  fully  worthy  of  the  suffrage,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  his  less  intelligent  brother.  The  fortunes  of  the  country 
are  largely,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant, 
unintelligent  mob,  and  the  results  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  are 
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beginning  to  become  apparent  in  ill-conceived  legislation  largely 
framed  in  class  interests  only.  It  is  beginning  to  become  only  too 
evident  that  the  franchise  has  been  too  hastily  granted  ;  granted 
before  the  bulk  of  the  working-classes  have  received  sufficient 
political  education  to  exert  an  intelligent  influence. 

But  the  tendency  of  this  unfortunate  fact  is  enhanced  by  the 
apathy  of  the  middle  classes,  who  seem  to  have  resigned  all 
authority  in  political  affairs.  No  attempt  is  made  by  them  to 
cultivate  a  rational  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  great  problems 
of  the  day ;  no  effort  is  bestowed  by  them  on  the  attainment  of 
leadership  in  public  thought.  In  these  democratic  times  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  exercise  political  supremacy,  but  with 
a  little  concentrated  attention  to  such  matters,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  they  should  not  exert  a  very  important  moral  force 
in  national  affairs.  If  they  would  set  themselves  to  the  task,  they 
might,  to  a  large  degree,  mould  the  opinion  of  the  working  classes  ; 
guide  them  to  a  higher  and  nobler  outlook  on  the  problems  of 
the  age. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  power  at  present 
accorded  the  masses,  the  Government  are  taking  steps  still  further  to 
increase  that  influence.  In  the  first  place  they  propose  introducing 
a  drastic  Franchise  Bill ;  in  the  second  instance  they  desire  to 
abolish  Plural  Voting. 

Now  the  suggested  Franchise  Bill  will  grant  the  suffrage  to 
every  adult  male  in  the  kingdom,  irrespective  of  whether  he  pays 
rates  and  taxes.  The  only  individual  excluded  will  be  the  pauper. 
Further,  the  question  as  to  the  bestowal  of  adult  female  suffrage 
will  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  other 
words,  virtually  universal  suffrage  is  threatened. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  evils  of  such  a  course  would 
have  been  patent  to  the  meanest  intelligence.  Thereby  the 
interests  of  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has  known  are  handed 
over  to  the  keeping  of  the  mob.  Problems  which  require  for 
solution  the  fullest  knowledge,  the  widest  experience  and  ability,  are 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  most  ignorant  and  the  least  informed  class  in 
the  realm.  The  natural  sequel  to  such  an  act  of  folly  is  disaster. 

I  am  far  from  urging  that  the  middle  classes  are  the  sole 
repositories  of  wisdom ;  to  the  contrary,  as  I  have  previously 
remarked,  this  section  of  the  community  is  deplorably  lacking,  as 
a  body,  in  those  mental  faculties  which  will  follow  great  national 
questions  with  an  intelligent  interest,  and  with  a  determination  to 
settle  them  on  rational  lines.  But  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
bulk  of  the  middle  classes  are  more  fit  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bilities of  government  than  the  majority  of  the  working  classes, 
since  in  most  instances  they  have  received  a  better  education  and 
possess  a  larger  experience  of  affairs. 
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Undoubtedly  the  ideal,  the  Utopian  solution  of  this  vexed 
question  of  the  franchise  is  a  system  of  examinations,  by  which 
the  candidate  for  the  suffrage  would  have  to  prove  that  he 
possessed  sufficient  knowledge  of  political  tenets  to  justify  his 
admission.  But  such  a  solution  is  impracticable,  and  accordingly 
the  statesmanlike  course  is  to  recognise  the  deficiencies  of  the 
present  system,  and  strive  by  education  in  the  schools  to  remove 
them ;  not  to  increase  them  by  adding  to  the  mass  of  ignorant 
voters  with  which  we  are  cursed  at  the  present  time. 

There  is,  however,  on  this  question  of  the  franchise  one  point 
which  deserves  a  little  further  consideration.  I  refer  to  the  move- 
ment for  woman's  suffrage.  Now  acting  on  the  reasons  I  have 
adduced  above,  I  should  regard  unqualified  surrender  to  the 
demands  of  the  militant  suffragettes  as  a  national  disaster  :  since 
the  authority  of  the  mob  would  thereby  be  strengthened  to  an 
enormous  degree. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  must  be  recognised  that  there 
is  an  element  of  justice  in  their  contentions.  It  is  an  illogical 
absurdity  that  an  intelligent,  well-informed  woman  paying  rates 
and  taxes  should  be  debarred  from  voting,  whilst  an  ignorant 
agricultural  labourer  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  some  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Such  a  principle  is  wholly  opposed 
both  to  justice  and  to  reason.  The  grant  of  the  franchise,  as  is 
provided  in  the  Conciliation  Bill,  to  women  paying  rates  and 
taxes  is  a  necessary  act  of  equity. 

Now  some  opponents  of  universal  woman's  suffrage,  who 
nevertheless  recognise  the  truth  of  what  I  have  urged,  oppose 
even  this  modified  form  of  the  franchise,  since,  they  argue,  the 
Conciliation  Bill  is  but  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  It  would  open 
the  way  for  the  larger  scheme. 

I  admit  that  such  is  possible,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
anti-suffrage  position  would  probably  become  much  stronger  if  it 
were  rendered  more  rational.  In  the  past  those  principles  opposed 
to  reason  have  always  been  overcome  by  the  forces  of  attack. 
They  have  utterly  perished  since  they  were  without  logical  defence. 
The  French  nobility  with  its  excessive  and  untenable  privileges 
was  utterly  destroyed  in  the  storm  of  the  Kevolution.  It  was 
uprooted  because  its  claims  were  wholly  irreconcilable  with  reason. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  present  opposition  to  woman's  suffrage 
will  probably  be  wholly  swept  away  if  it  persists  in  offering  an 
uncompromising  non  possumus  to  all  offers  of  accommodation. 
It  will  produce  the  very  evils  it  fears,  whereas  if  it  accepts  the 
Conciliation  Bill,  thereby  making  its  position  rational,  it  can 
continue  the  fight  with  much  better  chances  of  success. 

Having  considered  the  franchise,  let  us  now  examine  the 
Kadical  argument  for  the  abolition  of  Plural  Voting.  It  seems  to 
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centre  in  one  point — that  the  only  rational  principle  is  that  of  one 
man  one  vote;  that  the  individual  man  should  be  considered 
solely  as  an  intellectual  entity  and  in  no  way  from  the  point  of  view 
of  wealth. 

Now  this  is  a  wholly  mistaken  proposition.  Surely  a  man  who 
owns  property  in  two  or  three  separate  localities  has  a  greater 
stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  country  than  one  who  holds  land  in  but 
one  district,  or  who  owns  no  land  at  all.  Therefore  such  an 
individual,  it  can  be  logically  maintained,  is  entitled  to  a  greater 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  than  his  poorer  brother.  This  is 
a  defence  based  solely  and  rationally  upon  principles  of  equity. 

But  there  is  another  defence  based  upon  expediency.  The 
system  of  Plural  Voting  is  the  only  check  we  possess  at  the  present 
day  upon  the  unfettered  domination  of  the  working  classes.  As  I 
have  pointed  out  this  domination  is  a  continual  menace  of  mob 
rule,  and  therefore  anything  which  tends  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  middle  classes  to  hold  the  balance  is  an  advantage. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  quote  what  so  ardent  a  Eadical  as 
John  Stuart  Mill  has  to  say  on  this  question.  In  his  pamphlet  on 
"  Eepresentative  Government  "*  he  says  : — 

In  all  human  affairs,  every  person  directly  interested,  and  not  under 
positive  tutelage,  has  an  admitted  claim  to  a  voice,  and  when  his  exercise  of 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  whole,  cannot  justly  be  excluded 
from  it.  But  though  every  one  ought  to  have  a  voice — that  every  one  should 
have  an  equal  voice  is  a  totally  different  proposition. 

He  then  points  out  that  the  more  educated  are  entitled  to 
greater  influence  in  national  affairs  than  the  less  educated,  and 
whilst  he  deprecates,  save  as  "  a  temporary  makeshift,  that  the 
superiority  of  influence  should  be  conferred  in  consideration  of 
property,"  he  urges  that  plural  votes  should  be  accorded  those 
individuals  who  show  they  possess  superior  educational  attain- 
ments. He  further  says  : — 

A  person  may  have  a  vote  in  each  of  two  different  constituencies,  and 
though  this  exceptional  privilege  at  present  belongs  rather  to  superiority  of 
means  than  of  intelligence,  I  would  not  abolish  it  where  it  exists,  since  until  a 
truer  test  of  education  is  adopted  it  would  be  unwise  to  dispense  with  even  so 
imperfect  a  one  as  is  afforded  by  pecuniary  circumstances. 

Lastly  :— 

Unless  there  shall  have  been  devised,  and  until  opinion  is  willing  to  accept, 
some  mode  of  plural  voting  which  may  assign  to  education,  as  such,  the 
degree  of  superior  influence  due  to  it,  and  sufficient  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
numerical  weight  of  the  least  educated  class ;  for  so  long  the  benefits  of 
completely  universal  suffrage  cannot  be  obtained  without  bringing  with  them, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  a  chance  of  more  than  equivalent  evils. 

In  other  words,  Mill  fully  anticipates  in  this  passage  the  evils 
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under  which  we  are  living  to-day,  and  declares  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  that  the  modern  Kadical's  favourite  dictum  of 
"  one  man  one  vote "  is  a  dangerous  delusion,  opposed  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  community. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  political  characteristic  of  English 
democracy — the  increase  in  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  increase  in  power  has  been  won  at  the  expense  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Once  our  Cabinet  system  had  fully  developed,  it 
became  evident  that  the  Commons  would  always  be  masters  of  the 
situation,  whenever  they  chose  to  exert  their  power,  since,  through 
the  Ministry,  they  could  always,  if  necessary,  invoke  the  Royal 
prerogative  to  create  Peers.  This  truth  first  became  fully  apparent 
in  the  Reform  Bill  crisis  of  1831-2,  and  the  victory  of  the  Grey 
Cabinet  made  the  Lower  House  in  effect  the  supreme  authority 
in  the  State.  The  utter  ruin  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  this  time 
was  only  averted  by  the  statesmanship  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
By  his  cautious  tactics  the  prestige  of  the  Upper  House  was 
gradually  revived,  and  in  1860  the  Peers  once  again  tried  con- 
clusions with  a  Liberal  Ministry — this  time  over  the  proposed 
abolition  of  the  Paper  Duty.  Encouraged  by  the  small  majority 
for  the  Bill  in  the  Commons,  the  Lords  rejected  the  measure,  and 
the  tax  consequently  remained  in  force  for  that  session.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  Lords  on  this  occasion  acted 
arbitrarily.  Although,  prior  to  the  recent  Parliament  Act,  the 
Upper  House  was  clearly  entitled  by  the  letter  (if  not  by  the 
spirit)  of  the  law  to  reject  a  Money  Bill  imposing  fresh  taxation, 
it  seems  open  to  very  reasonable  doubt  whether  it  possessed  the 
right  to  reject  a  Bill  repealing  taxation.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  claim  of  the  Upper  House  is  fully  consonant  with  reason. 
The  Peers  are  members  of  the  tax-paying  community;  clearly, 
by  justice,  they  are  entitled  to  some  voice  in  the  imposition  of  the 
taxes,  In  the  second  case,  however,  their  claim  is  opposed  to 
reason.  The  majority  of  the  tax-payers  protest  against  a  certain 
impost  as  being  burdensome  and  objectionable ;  clearly,  a  small 
portion  solely  of  the  community  has  no  right  to  force  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  to  pay  a  duty  which  they  regard  as  a 
grievance.  In  the  one  case  the  Peers  claim  a  voice  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes  which  they  will  have  to  pay  ;  in  the  other  case  they 
claim  the  wholly  different  privilege  of  forcing  the  people  of  this 
country  to  continue  a  duty  which  affects  their  own  pockets  but 
slightly  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  classes.  The  action  of 
the  Lords  in  1860  was,  therefore,  highly  arbitrary,  and  although 
a  temporary  victory  was  gained,  it  was  of  but  small  effect,  since 
the  taxes  of  the  following  year's  Budget  were  combined  in  one 
Bill,  which  the  Peers  felt  constrained  to  pass.  In  this  Bill  was 
embodied  the  rejected  Paper  Duties  Repeal  Bill. 
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After  this  contest  there  was  a  lull,  only  broken  by  the  dispute 
over  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  of  about  twenty  years,  and  then  under 
the  guidance  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  the  House  of  Lords 
entered  upon  a  more  aggressive  policy.  From  this  date 
commences  the  series  of  incidents  which  forms  the  main  points 
of  the  Liberal  indictment.  Undoubtedly,  during  this  period,  the 
proceedings  in  the  Upper  Chamber  wear  a  somewhat  partisan 
aspect,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  one  of  the  main  duties  of 
a  Second  Chamber  is  to  impose  a  period  of  delay  upon  measures 
of  a  novel  nature — measures  which  have  not  previously  been 
fully  considered  by  the  nation ;  and  when  it  is  also  remembered 
that  the  majority  of  such  proposals  have  proceeded  from  the 
Eadical  Party,  I  do  not  consider  that  the  action  of  the  Peers 
can  give  cause  for  much  surprise.  And  the  action  of  the  Lords, 
for  the  most  part,  has  met  with  the  emphatic  approval  of  the 
electorate.  Not  even  the  most  vehement  Radical  can  truthfully 
contend  that  the  country  disapproved  of  the  Peers'  rejection  of 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893.  And  had  the  present  Cabinet 
appealed  to  the  electorate  on  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1908,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  they  would  have  been  defeated. 
Further,  the  present  majority  against  them  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  education  question  is  a  fairly  strong  comment 
on  the  favour  with  which  their  Education  Bill  of  1906  was 
regarded.  The  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  may  have  been  partisan,  but  on  the  whole  it 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  country. 

The  crowning  point  in  this  series  of  actions  by  the  Upper 
House  was  reached  when  it  rejected  the  famous  Budget  of  1909. 
This  proceeding  raised  a  storm  of  protest  from  the  Radical  Party 
which  culminated  in  the  passage  of  the  recent  Parliament  Act. 

Now  it  is  urged  by  Ministerialists  that  the  rejection  of  the  1909 
Finance  Bill  was  clearly  unconstitutional  for  three  reasons. 
Firstly,  the  Commons  alone  had  power  over  finance.  Secondly, 
the  action  of  the  Peers  was  utterly  without  precedent,  and  lastly, 
the  right  of  the  Crown  to  grant  a  dissolution  was  thereby  usurped. 

Let  us  consider  these  three  objections.  Firstly,  it  is  in- 
disputable that  the  Commons,  as  the  elected  chamber,  alone 
possessed  the  right  of  originating  taxation.  But  the  Government, 
when  they  contend  that  the  Lords  at  that  time  were  debarred 
from  rejecting  a  Finance  Bill,  stretch  the  following  statement 
made  by  the  elder  Pitt  very  excessively : — 

The  taxes  are  a  voluntary  grant  and  gift  of  the  Commons  alone.  The  con- 
currence of  the  Peers  and  the  Crown  to  the  tax  is  only  necessary  to  clothe  it 
with  a  form  of  law.  The  gift  and  grant  is  of  the  Commons  alone. 

The  only  logical  interpretation  of  these  words  is  that,  although 
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the  Lower  House  alone  could  grant  supplies,  the  Lords  might 
refuse  their  consent.  Again,  the  greatest  Victorian  constitutional 
authority,  Sir  Erskine  May,  says : — 

The  legal  right  of  the  Lords,  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Legislature,  to 
withhold  their  assent  from  any  Bill  whatever,  to  which  their  concurrence  is 
desired,  is  unquestionable,  and  in  former  times,  their  power  of  rejecting  a 
Money  Bill  has  been  expressly  acknowledged  by  the  Commons. 

These  two  quotations  most  certainly  acknowledge  the  then  power 
of  the  Upper  House  over  finance. 

Further,  we  have  an  instructive  light  on  this  part  of  our  then 
Constitution  in  the  provisions  respecting  supplies  in  the  Act  of 
Union  for  South  Africa.  There  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
Senate,  or  Upper  House,  may  reject  any  measure,  including  a 
Money  Bill,  passed  by  the  Assembly.  Now,  of  course,  colonial 
institutions  are  founded  on  those  at  home,  and  this,  therefore, 
distinctly  implies  that  the  English  House  of  Lords  possessed 
in  1909  a  similar  power.  Indeed,  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that 
so  democratic  a  race  as  the  Boers  would  accept  a  limitation 
unknown  at  the  time  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Lastly,  as  previously  pointed  out,  the  maxim,  "  no  taxation 
without  representation,"  would  infer  that  the  Peers  should  have 
a  constitutional  control  over  Money  Bills.  The  Lords  form  a 
portion  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  nation,  and  hence  it  is  obviously 
unjust  for  them  to  be  submitted  to  taxation  without  any  voice  in 
the  matter. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  question  of  precedent.  There  is 
certainly  no  instance  of  a  Budget,  prior  to  1909,  being  shelved  by 
the  Upper  House,  for  the  simple  reason  that  never  until  that 
time  had  there  arisen  such  a  necessity  for  exerting  undoubted 
rights.  But  as  regards  ordinary  Money  Bills,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  between  1708  and  1854  the  Peers  exercised  the  power 
of  rejection  in  no  fewer  than  eighteen  cases.  This  shows  that 
their  control  over  finance  was  by  no  means  an  abstract  one — it 
was  a  living  reality,  thoroughly  justified  by  the  Constitution. 

Finally  we  arrive  at  the  question  of  usurpation  of  Eoyal 
Prerogative.  Now  the  Crown  cannot,  of  its  own  initiative, 
dissolve  Parliament ;  it  can  only  do  so  by  virtue  of  ministerial 
advice.  Thus,  in  actual  practice,  dissolution  is  a  power  solely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Cabinet.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that,  by  rejection 
of  some  vital  legislative  item  in  the  Government  programme,  the 
Lords  could  formerly  force  an  appeal  to  the  country  ?  Thus  in 
effect  the  action  of  the  Upper  Chamber  in  1909,  in  referring  the 
Budget  to  the  nation,  came  to  this;  a  dissolution  which  un- 
doubtedly might  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  rejection  of  some 
particular  legislative  effort  became  absolutely  inevitable  by  means 
of  the  stoppage  of  supplies.  The  same  power  of  veto  turned  a 
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possibility  into  a  certainty.  When  one  also  considers  that  an 
adverse  vote  in  the  Commons  might  render  dissolution  absolutely 
necessary,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Lords  were  not  guilty  of 
usurpation,  for  no  one  would  contend  that  the  similar  action  in 
the  Lower  House  was  an  infringement  of  Koyal  right.  The 
principle  is  exactly  the  same  in  each  case. 

The  argument  of  Ministerialists  that  by  this  means  the  Lords 
could  have  forced  repeated  appeals  is  an  exaggeration  of  an 
absurd  nature.  Of  course,  had  the  Peers  done  this,  or  proposed 
to  do  this,  a  very  objectionable  state  of  affairs  would  have  been 
created,  for  not  only  would  the  national  finances  have  been  thrown 
into  hopeless  confusion,  but  also  there  would  have  occurred  an 
entire  shifting  of  the  balance  of  power.  Naturally,  the  Upper 
Chamber  would  have  attempted  nothing  so  foolish,  for  such  a 
course  would  have  spelt  destruction.  It  was  at  the  time  fully 
understood  that  the  veto  could  only  be  used  in  very  exceptional 
circumstances.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  this  must  have  been 
so;  England  is  not  blest  with  frequent  displays  of  inventive 
genius  of  the  class  shown  by  the  present  Chancellor. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  passing  the  Parliament  Act  is  most  strongly 
to  be  condemned.  Not  content  with  sweeping  away  the  right  of 
the  Lords  to  some  voice  in  national  finance,  they  have  rendered 
the  veto  of  the  Upper  House  on  purely  legislative  matters  merely 
transient.  No  one  can  doubt  that  with  a  strong  Ministry  in 
power  the  two  years'  suspensory  veto  allowed  under  the  Act  is 
no  guarantee  against  the  passage  into  law  of  measures  wholly 
opposed  to  the  will  of  the  electorate.  We  have  been  placed  under 
virtually  Single  Chamber  Government,  with  the  possibility  of 
the  enfeebled  Upper  House  being  swept  away  entirely,  should 
ever  a  strong  Eadical-Labour  Cabinet  come  into  office. 

Now,  the  whole  experience  of  history  is  against  this  form  of 
Government.  On  two  occasions  in  modern  times  has  the  principle 
come  prominently  into  force.  In  1649  the  Long  Parliament 
abolished  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  country  remained  under 
the  sole  rule  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  period  of  eight  years. 
As  far  as  internal  government  is  concerned,  those  eight  years  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  discreditable  periods  of  English  history.  A 
succession  of  impracticably-minded  Conventions  sat  during  that 
time,  and  the  years  were  taken  up  with  constant  disputes  between 
the  Legislature  and  the  executive.  The  situation  was  only  saved 
by  the  firmness  and  commonsense  of  the  latter  body,  under  the 
control  of  Cromwell.  He  finally  realised  that  the  existence  of 
an  Upper  House  was  essential  for  the  preservation  of  a  salutary 
check  upon  the  vagaries  of  the  popular  representatives.  The 
Constitution  of  1657,  whereby  the  House  of  Lords  was  revived, 
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was  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  unsuccessful  political  experiments 
ever  made  in  this  country. 

The  second  example  of  the  operation  of  this  principle  is 
provided  by  the  French  Eevolution.  No  one  will,  I  suppose, 
hold  up  to  laudation,  as  an  instance  of  the  virtues  of  Single 
Chamber  Government,  the  proceedings  of  the  irresponsible  French 
Assembly. 

At  the  present  day  no  first-class  Power,  save  ourselves, 
possesses  a  Single  Chamber  Constitution.  Even  in  so  democratic 
a  country  as  the  United  States  the  Senate  possesses  authority  of 
a  most  ample  nature.  "  In  legislative  matters  its  powers  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the 
single  restriction  that  Bills  for  raising  revenue  must  originate  in 
the  popular  assembly.  In  practice,  too,  the  Senate  is  at  least  as 
influential  in  legislation  as  the  House.  Disagreements,  which 
are  frequent,  are  usually  settled  by  compromise,  and  in  these  the 
Senate  is  apt  to  get  the  better  of  its  antagonist."*  And  in 
finance  it  possesses  the  same  power  of  amendment  and  rejection 
as  in  ordinary  legislation. 

Again,  under  the  present  French  Constitution,  the  powers  of 
the  Senate,  although  not  as  extensive  and  far-reaching  as  in  the 
United  States,  are  ample,  and  constitute  an  efficient  check  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly. 

But  in  spite  of  our  experience  under  the  Commonwealth,  in 
spite  of  the  lessons  to  be  obtained  from  modern  French  history, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  two  great  democracies  of  France  and 
the  United  States  are  supporters  of  a  Second  Chamber  in  each 
instance  possessed  of  very  extensive  authority,  we  have,  under 
the  Parliament  Act,  defied  all  the  past  traditions  of  our  history — 
the  traditions  of  gradual  constitutional  development  and  growth 
— and  entered  upon  a  course  of  virtual  Single  Chamber  govern- 
ment. And  we  have  taken  this  step  at  a  time  more  unfit  for  the 
exercise  of  boundless  power  by  the  House  of  Commons  than  any 
other  in  our  national  records. 

For  the  House  of  Commons  itself  is  passing  through  a  state 
of  transition.  It  is  afflicted  at  the  present  time  with  two  great 
evils.  First,  the  suppression  of  debate  and  the  despotism  of  the 
Cabinet ;  second,  the  institution  of  paid  membership. 

The  suppression  of  debate  is  a  development  which  has  arisen 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  it  is  one  from  which  neither 
party  in  the  State  can  claim  absolute  freedom  from  blame.  But 
I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that  it  has  been  erected  into  a  fine 
art  by  the  present  Government,  and  that  it  probably  reached  its 
climax  in  the  late  farcical  debates  on  the  Insurance  Bill,  when 
on  one  occasion  as  many  as  470  ministerial  amendments  were 

*  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (10th  Edition). 
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carried  into  operation  without  a  word  of  discussion.  Now  such 
procedure  may  facilitate  swift  and  plenteous  legislation,  but  it 
involves  the  very  antithesis  of  sound  and  remedial  legislation.  It 
is  impossible  for  an  important  Bill  affecting  national  interests  in 
the  highest  degree  to  be  passed  on  such  lines  without  inevitably 
necessitating  an  abundance  of  defects  of  a  more  or  less  serious 
character.  Mature  and  grave  consideration  of  intricate  and  far- 
reaching  proposals  is  essential  to  the  framing  of  a  measure  which 
shall  be  in  the  highest  degree  remedial.  The  present  system  of 
suppressed  debate,  combined  with  the  machine-like  organism  of 
the  Party  Whips,  is  nothing  short  of  a  public  scandal,  and  is  in 
the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  national  welfare. 

Of  course  it  is  argued  that  the  system  is  not  ideal,  but  that, 
unfortunately,  we  have  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity ;  that  the 
legislature,  at  the  present  critical  time,  is  so  flooded  with  measures 
of  the  highest  importance,  that  unhappily  discussion  has  to  be 
curbed  in  order  that  some  progress  may  be  made  with  the  urgent 
requirements  of  the  age.  I  readily  admit  that  we  are  living  in  a 
difficult  period,  and  that  we  are  confronted  with  a  gigantic  task 
in  our  efforts  to  "  set  our  house  in  order."  But  at  the  present 
time  the  House  of  Commons  is  required  to  deal  with  much 
legislation  of  a  trivial  nature  from  a  national  point  of  view, 
legislation  which  solely  concerns  local  matters,  and  which  should 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  county  councils.  If  this  were  done,  a 
heavy  burden  would  be  removed  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  more  time  could  be  given  to  the  consideration  of 
important  matters. 

Further,  by  a  time  limit  being  imposed  upon  individual 
speakers,  with  the  exception  of  those  introducing  a  Bill,  or 
concluding  a  debate  on  behalf  of  the  Government  or  the 
Opposition,  much  might  be  done  towards  securing  sufficient 
parliamentary  time  for  the  consideration  of  important  questions, 
without  infringing  upon  the  fulness  of  debate.  If  such  a  course 
were  adopted,  together  with  the  decentralising  of  legislation 
proposed  above,  there  would  then  exist  no  possible  excuse  for  the 
shameful  procedure  which  at  present  mars  our  parliamentary  regime. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  question  of  payment  of  members — the 
second  blemish  upon  the  Imperial  legislature  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  argued  by  protagonists  of  the  scheme  that  it  is  an  act  of 
expediency,  since  by  it  poor  men  of  ability,  who  would  otherwise 
be  debarred,  will  be  enabled  to  enter  the  House.  Of  course,  under 
an  honorary  scheme,  such  men  are  prevented  from  acting  as 
legislators,  and  thereby  the  nation  loses  services  which  might  be 
of  considerable  value.  But  I  contend  that  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  the  removal  of  this  restriction  are  far  outweighed  by 
the  disadvantages.  For  by  granting  paid  membership,  an  in- 
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ducement  is  offered  thoroughly  unsuitable  men  to  enter  the 
political  arena.  There  are,  unfortunately,  some  men  possessed  of 
fluent  tongue,  but  almost  wholly  destitute  of  ability  beyond 
that  of  creating  sedition  —  men  cursed  with  the  power  of 
conceiving  destructive  and  anarchical  schemes,  but  completely 
lacking  in  even  the  elements  of  sound  constructive  states- 
manship ;  men  incapable  of  earning  in  any  other  profession 
a  salary  at  all  equivalent  to  that  which  may  be  obtained  by 
becoming  a  public  demagogue.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  under 
a  paid  scheme  far  more  of  these  undesirable  offscourings  of  the 
political  world  will  enter  parliament  than  of  the  men  for  whom 
presumably  the  institution  has  been  created.  Now  if  once  the 
needy  and  unscrupulous  demagogue  obtains  any  footing  in  the 
House  we  may  be  assured  that  it  will  not  be  a  permanently 
insignificant  one.  Men  of  character  and  of  ability  will  be  disgusted 
at  having  to  be  associated  with  such  persons,  and  the  natural 
consequence  will  ensue  that  there  will  be  a  decrease,  and  a  growing 
decrease,  in  the  number  of  the  former  class  presenting  themselves 
as  candidates.  In  other  words,  the  demagogue  will  in  time 
become  supreme  in  Parliament.  Now  this  must  have  two  effects. 
Firstly,  the  members  being  wholly  deficient  in  statesmanlike 
ability,  we  shall  have  a  swift  succession  of  ill-conceived,  mad- 
brained  proposals  hurried  into  law.  Secondly,  the  members  being 
wholly  lacking  in  public  honour  and  decency,  we  shall  have  the 
most  unblushing  bribery  and  corruption  taking  place ;  we  shall 
witness  what  many  fear  is  already  commencing — a  scandalous 
revival  of  political  patronage.  The  natural  result  must  be  disaster. 

Under  these  circumstances  Unionists  hold  that  a  Second 
Chamber  is  at  the  present  time  doubly  necessary,  and  the  official 
scheme  set  forth  by  the  Party  is  that  contained  in  the  Bill  placed 
before  the  Lords  in  May  last  by  Lord  Lansdowne.  Under  this 
Bill  the  membership  of  the  House  would  be  reduced  in  number  to 
350  Lords  of  Parliament — 100  elected  by  the  hereditary  peers ; 
120  elected  indirectly  by  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
representing  the  constituencies  contained  in  areas  defined  for  the 
purpose ;  100  nominated  by  the  Crown ;  three  princes  of  the 
Eoyal  Family ;  seven  archbishops  and  bishops ;  and  sixteen  law 
lords  and  appeal  judges.  The  elected  peers  would  be  required  to 
hold  certain  qualifications,  such  as  service  to  the  Crown  in  the 
Empire  or  Army  or  Navy,  or  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
nominated  peers  would  be  chosen  by  the  King  from  the  various 
parties  on  the  principle  of  proportional  representation.  The 
Lords  of  Parliament  would  sit  for  twelve  years,  one-third  retiring 
every  four  years. 

The  Bill  in  its  main  features  is  excellent.  It  erects  a  strong 
and  capable  Second  Chamber,  without  departing  rudely  from 
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national  traditions.  In  constitutional  legislation  it  is  always 
desirable  to  retain  the  spirit  of  past  institutions,  and  this  the 
Bill  does. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  minor  defects.  I  do  not  consider 
that  the  plan  of  part  election  by  the  House  of  Commons  is  an 
ideal  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  election  by  the  County  Councils 
and  Chambers  of  Commerce  would  be  a  more  satisfactory 
system.  It  would  give  greater  prominence  to  the  business  and 
trading  community  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  whereas  election 
by  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  tend  to  render  the 
House  of  Lords  largely  a  reflex  of  the  Lower  Chamber,  and 
would  also  still  further  increase  the  excessive  power  of  the  latter. 

Again,  the  Lords  of  Parliament  should  be  required  to  stand 
for  re-election  whenever  a  dissolution  occurred.  This  would 
render  the  Upper  House  stronger,  since  it  would  make  it  more 
representative. 

It  may  also  be  urged  that  the  proposals  are  defective  since 
no  provision  is  made  for  the  representation  of  the  Dominions. 
Personally  I  do  not  regard  this  as  vital  for  the  moment.  The 
colonies  are  not  wholly  desirous  at  present  of  being  included  in 
the  scheme,  and  although  colonial  representation  would  be 
desirable,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  colonial  opinion  is 
favourable  before  we  institute  a  reformed  House.  A  clause 
should  be  inserted  stating  that  when  the  Dominions  declared  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  representation  they  should  be  accorded 
a  voice  in  the  House  of  Lords.  For  the  meantime,  the  colonies 
would  be  efficiently  represented  by  the  membership  of  ex-pro- 
consuls and  viceroys. 

Passing  on  now  from  the  membership  of  the  reformed  House 
to  its  powers,  there  is  one  grave  defect  in  Lord  Lansdowne's 
scheme,  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  removed.  I  refer  to  the 
surrender  under  the  Bill  of  all  control  over  finance.  As  I  have 
previously  endeavoured  to  show,  the  Lords,  prior  to  the  Parliament 
Act,  indubitably  possessed  the  right  of  refusing  assent  to  a  Money 
Bill,  and  in  any  constitution  it  is  desirable  that  this  right  be 
retained  in  order  that  it  may  be  exercised  should  the  emergency 
arise.  It  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  that  a 
revolutionary  Finance  Bill,  on  which  the  electors  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  pronouncing,  should  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
their  express  approval.  Such  a  crisis  arose  in  1909 ;  it  will 
probably  occur  again,  and  it  is  essential  that  powers  under  our 
Constitution  should  be  given  the  Upper  House  of  referring  such 
proposals  to  the  country. 

But,  it  is  urged,  Lord  Lansdowne's  Bill  does  not  provide  for  the 
solution  of  deadlocks  between  the  two  Houses.  The  Unionist  pro- 
gramme in  this  direction  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  Referendum.  Now 
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Radicals  commonly  make  three  contentions  against  this  system : 
(1)  That  the  Referendum  would  be  costly  in  the  extreme — a  sum 
of  £2,000,000  has  been  mentioned  as  the  figure  for  a  single  appeal 
of  this  nature ;  (2)  that  it  would  be  frequently  applied  when  a 
Liberal  Government  was  in  power,  would  involve  the  country 
in  all  the  turmoil  of  a  general  election,  and  would  mean  the 
resignation  of  the  Ministry  if  defeated ;  (3)  that  it  would  lessen 
Parliamentary  responsibility,  since,  in  the  last  resort,  the  issue 
would  be  decided  by  plebiscite. 

With  regard  to  the  first  argument,  the  Radical  estimate  is  a 
gross  exaggeration.  In  Switzerland,  where  the  Referendum  is  in 
habitual  use,  the  average  cost  per  voter  is  about  one  penny. 
Thus,  at  the  outside,  in  this  country,  the  cost  would  be  about 
£200,000  for  one  appeal. 

Now  such  a  cost  would  be  excessive  if  the  Referendum  were 
put  frequently  in  operation,  as  it  would  be  if  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh's  suggestion  were  carried  into  effect.  Under  his  scheme, 
Bills  passed  by  both  Houses  could  be  submitted  to  the  electorate 
for  approval  on  the  application  of  200  members  of  Parliament. 
This  would  result  in  constant  appeals,  and  would  most  certainly 
tend  towards  government  by  plebiscite.  I  should  therefore 
advocate  that  the  Referendum  should  be  restricted  in  its  scope  to 
measures  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  If  that  were  done  the 
cost  would  be  quite  moderate,  since  a  defeat  on  an  important 
subject  would  be  a  damaging  blow  to  Government  prestige,  and 
therefore  a  Ministry  would  not  be  likely  to  appeal  to  the  country  on 
a  rejected  Bill,  except  when  it  felt  reasonably  confident  of  victory. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  contention.  In  one  sense, 
certainly,  Parliamentary  responsibility  would  be  impaired  by  the 
Referendum.  This  institution  is  plainly  a  system  of  direct 
democracy  as  against  a  system  of  representative  democracy — the 
system  at  present  in  force  in  this  country.  Now,  in  considering 
this  point,  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  than  quote  from  two 
constitutional  authorities  who  have  touched  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bagehot,  in  his  well-known  work,  'The  English  Con- 
stitution,' makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

Constituency  government  is  the  precise  opposite  of  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  government  of  immoderate  persons  far  from  the  scene  of 
action,  instead  of  the  government  of  moderate  persons  close  to  the  scene  of 
action  ;  it  is  the  judgment  of  persons  judging  in  the  last  resort,  and  without  a 
penalty,  in  lieu  of  persons  judging  in  fear  of  a  dissolution,  and  ever  conscious 
that  they  are  subject  to  an  appeal. 

And  Mr.  Marriott,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  careful 
and  thoughtful  writer,  in  his  book  '  English  Political  Institutions  ' 
speaks  as  follows : — 

The  Referendum  is  favoured  by  many  persons  in  this  country,  primarily  as 
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a  method  of  terminating  constitutional  deadlocks,  of  deciding  questions  in  dis- 
pute between  the  two  Chambers  of  the  Legislature.  From  that  point  of  view 
it  has  much  to  recommend  it ;  but  it  is  not  an  expedient  to  be  lightly  adopted, 
nor  without  adequate  recognition  of  its  ultimate  possibilities.  It  is  quite 
unmistakably  a  step  towards  direct  Democracy  in  centra-distinction  to 
representative  Government.  As  such  it  may  be  welcomed  or  mistrusted  ;  but 
advocates  and  opponents  should  alike  attempt  to  realise  the  tremendous 
consequences  which  its  adoption  might  involve. 

As  an  example  of  these  possible  "  tremendous  consequences  " 
he  says : — "  The  extension  of  the  principle  in  Switzerland  has 
given  to  the  electors  not  merely  the  right  of  veto,  but  the 
immensely  more  important  function  of  legislative  initiative." 

These  are  formidable  arguments,  especially  when  coming  from 
such  authorities.  But  they  are  arguments  which  point  rather  to 
the  dangers  of  the  abnormal  use  of  the  principle  than  to  those 
attending  a  moderate  exercise  of  the  system.  Undoubtedly,  were 
the  Kef erendum  indulged  in  frequently — were  it  applied  to  matters 
of  very  secondary  importance — it  would  tend  to  assume  all  the 
disadvantages  of  government  by  plebiscite.  In  other  words,  the 
total  subversion  of  the  representative  system  by  one  of  direct 
democracy  would  be  undesirable  ;  but  the  occasional  reference  of 
matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  country  is  a  healthy  doctrine,  since 
it  is  an  antidote  to  the  extreme  tyranny  of  party  government  in 
the  Commons.  Of  course  it  may  be  argued  that  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  Eef erendum  would  only  be  used  in  moderation. 
I  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that,  provided  the  principle  be  restricted 
to  Bills  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  there  is  a  very  strong 
guarantee,  which  lies  in  a  fact  previously  mentioned :  a  Govern- 
ment, unless  reasonably  sure  of  victory,  would  hesitate  to  submit 
its  proposals  to  the  country,  since  defeat  would  deal  so  damaging 
a  blow  to  its  prestige  that  resignation  would  probably  prove  in- 
evitable. In  this  fact  I  think  we  have  an  ample  safeguard  against 
abuse ;  in  this  fact  lies  a  reasonable  certainty  that  the  Eef  erendum 
would  never,  in  this  country,  be  perverted  to  the  purposes  of 
popular  initiation  of  legislation.  We  have  too  much  of  the  spirit 
of  representative  government  in  our  Constitution  ever  to  permit 
so  startling  a  departure  from  its  principles — so  extreme  an  applica- 
tion of  the  system  of  government  by  plebiscite ;  a  curse  justly 
denounced  by  Mr.  Bagehot,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  in  the 
strongest  terms. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  main  political  characteristic  of  modern 
democracy — the  agitation  against  armaments.  This  has  been 
produced  by  the  enormous  increase  that  has  occurred  in  military 
and  naval  Estimates  of  recent  years,  and  has  been  intensified  by 
the  reflection  that  the  huge  sums  now  devoted  to  weapons  of 
destruction  might  in  a  happier  state  of  the  world  be  invested  in 
the  alleviation  of  the  social  conditions  of  mankind.  In  ray 
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opinion  this  movement  is  the  most  promising  feature  of  modern 
activities.  The  working-classes,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  are 
the  dominant  factor  in  present-day  politics,  and  once  they  can  be 
convinced,  not  only  in  this  country  but  also  throughout  Europe 
that  militarism  is  a  dangerous  and  unprofitable  speculation,  we 
may  feel  assured  that  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  nobler  and 
happier  phase  of  civilisation.  The  great  peril  at  the  moment  is 
that  the  democracy  of  this  country  will  enter  upon  the  path  of 
disarmament  before  the  time  is  ripe,  before  the  other  Governments 
of  Europe  are  prepared  to  accompany  us  in  the  same  course.  As 
need  hardly  be  remarked,  such  action  on  our  part  would  be  mad- 
ness. Instead  of  contributing  to  peace,  it  would  bring  upon  our 
heads  a  disastrous  struggle  with  some  aggressive  and  ambitious 
Power,  covetous  of  our  possessions.  In  that  struggle  the  British 
Empire  would  be  lost,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  at  the  same  time 
would  vanish  those  hopes  upon  which  the  hearts  of  all  progressive 
individuals  are  set. 

The  true  hope  for  the  future  lies  not  with  the  peace  advocates 
of  the  Eadical  Party,  but  with  the  school  of  economists  of  which 
Mr.  Norman  Angell  is  the  chief  exponent.  In  his  book,  '  The 
Great  Illusion,'  he  has,  to  my  mind,  convincingly  proved  the 
economic  futility  of  warfare,  however  successful,  and  he  has  also 
proved  that  no  insuperable  bar  to  peace  exists  in  the  elements  of 
man's  nature.  Once  convince  the  democracies  of  Europe  of  these 
great  truths — and  I  believe  that  this  will  ultimately  be  achieved 
by  the  stress  and  burden  of  militarism — once  accomplish  this 
essential  necessity,  and  the  hands  of  the  leading  Governments  will 
be  forced ;  popular  pressure  will  compel  them  to  arrive  at  some 
international  agreement  which  will  be  the  prelude  to  a  new  era. 

But  in  order  to  obtain  this  desired  conclusion  vigorous  educa- 
tional methods  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  As  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  dangerous 
tendencies — tendencies  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  creation 
of  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion.  The  middle  classes  of  this 
country  must  rouse  themselves  from  their  present  state  of  inertia, 
and  must  seek  to  guide  the  masses  by  an  example  of  rational  and 
progressive  thought.  Much  depends  also  on  the  existence  of  an 
effective  system  of  elementary  education.  It  is  essential  that  the 
rudiments  of  sane  political  principles  be  taught  in  the  schools 
through  the  medium  of  an  intelligent  study  of  history.  A  real 
and  enlightened  patriotism  is  required,  and  I  am  afraid  is  at 
present  lacking.  It  can  only  be  created  by  means  of  education. 

H.  DOUGLAS  GREGORY. 
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ANGLO-GERMAN    RELATIONS 

BY  DIPLOMATIST 

I. 
THE    RETIREMENT    OF    COUNT    WOLFF-MBTTERNICH 

THE  retirement  of  Count  Wolff-Metternich,  after  twenty  years' 
diplomatic  service  in  this  country,  of  which  ten  years  were  passed 
as  German  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  has  been 
received  in  all  quarters  with  feelings  of  genuine  regret.  A  friend 
of  the  Emperor  William  he  became  in  turn  a  friend  of  King 
Edward  and  of  King  George.  He  fully  sustained  the  great 
reputation  of  his  predecessor,  Count  Hatzfeldt,  and  worthily 
upheld  the  historic  traditions  of  his  high  and  important  office. 
Nor  was  he  less  esteemed  at  the  Foreign  Office,  where  his 
marked  ability  was  recognised  by  succeeding  Secretaries  of  State 
as  well  as  by  the  different  permanent  officials  with  whom  his 
duties  brought  him  into  contact.  Referring  to  Count  Metternich's 
approaching  departure,  Sir  Edward  Grey  took  the  opportunity 
offered  him  by  a  question  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  express  the  regret  that  will  be  felt  at  his  retirement  by  everyone 
who  has  had  official  relations  with  him,  a  regret,  he  added,  "  I 
share  to  the  full  and  feel  much  personally." 

If  Count  Metternich  never  indulged  in  familiarity  he  was 
kind  and  courteous  to  everyone  he  met.  With  men  of  light  and 
learning  he  talked  freely  and  cordially,  but  with  the  ordinary 
busybody  or  social  gossip  he  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
converse.  In  the  earlier  days,  when  his  position  at  the  Embassy 
was  one  of  less  responsibility,  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
different  clubs  to  which  he  belonged,  and  his  knowledge  of 
English  men  and  English  ways  made  him  always  a  welcome 
guest  and  an  entertaining  host.  A  good  shot,  and  fond  of 
sport  of  every  kind,  he  was  much  sought  after  for  country 
house-parties ;  and  although  as  Ambassador  he  had  less  time  to 
spare,  he  still  retained  a  fondness  for  our  country  life  and 
pastimes,  especially  yachting.  He  was  often  seen  at  Cowes,  and 
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a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Koyal  Yacht  Squadron  Castle.  At 
great  functions  he  was  a  stately  figure,  and  in  an  assembly  of 
distinguished  men  he  stood  out  and  beyond  as  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  so  illustrious  a  sovereign  and  so  great  a  country.  In 
social  and  diplomatic  circles  he  will  be  much  missed,  and  he 
leaves  behind  him  a  host  of  friends  and  acquaintances  in  many 
walks  of  life. 

The  strain  of  his  long  and  arduous  career  has,  however,  left 
its  mark  on  him,  and  one  can  well  understand  that  he  should 
wish  to  seek  repose  in  his  own  country  and  among  his  own  kins- 
folk. It  is  semi-officially  stated  that  he  desired  to  retire  from 
political  life  a  year  ago  and  that  the  postponement  of  his 
resignation  was  due  to  his  desire  to  be  at  his  post  at  the  time 
of  the  German  Emperor's  visit  to  London  as  well  as  to  take 
part  in  the  Coronation  solemnities — a  further  indication  of  his 
determination  at  all  times  to  place  duty  before  private  interests. 
Both  as  Consul-General  at  Cairo  and  as  Prussian  Member  to 
Mecklenberg  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  he  showed  capacity  of  the 
first  order,  and  he  well  earned  his  preferment  for  the  important 
post  in  diplomacy  he  is  now  relinquishing.  He  will  carry  away 
with  him,  I  am  sure,  many  kindly  memories  of  this  country  and 
its  people,  and  we  in  turn  shall  not  forget  the  services  he  has 
rendered  us  on  occasions  difficult  and  delicate. 

During  the  last  decade  both  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have 
passed  through  seasons  of  much  anxiety,  and  at  times  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries  have  been  severely  strained.  It  is 
some  years  since  the  outcry  against  the  arrangement  concerning 
the  Baghdad  Eailway,  but  the  ill-feeling  generated  then  lasted 
far  longer  than  either  side  expected.  And  from  the  date  of 
our  treaty  with  France  over  Morocco  till  the  final  settlement 
of  that  thorny  question  last  year,  there  was  constant  friction 
between  the  two  nations.  All  through  these  trying  periods, 
Germany  had  the  advantage  of  Count  Metternich's  services  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  an  advantage  which  Germany  knows 
well  how  to  appreciate,  and  in  that  appreciation  we,  as  a  nation, 
beg  leave  to  share. 

Count  Metternich  was  fully  alive  to  the  many  considerations 
that  surrounded  everything  he  said  and  everything  he  did.  He 
never  acted  in  haste  and  consequently  never  had  cause  to  repent 
at  leisure.  If  Germany  misunderstood  our  view,  he  always  pre- 
sented the  German  side  of  the  case  in  the  best  light  for  his  own 
countrymen.  Similar  care  was  taken  to  explain  our  side  to 
Germany  in  the  same  favourable  way.  Like  the  true  diplomat 
that  he  is,  Count  Metternich  was  not  content  to  let  matters  rest 
at  the  official  explanation,  but  sought  out  for  himself  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  every  change  in  public  feeling  both  in  this 
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country  and  his  own.  No  phase  of  a  situation  escaped  him,  and 
while  he  ever  regretted  to  see  the  waves  rising,  he  never  failed  to 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  stem  the  flood.  The  task  at  times 
must  have  been  no  light  one,  but  it  was  always  undertaken  in 
the  same  spirit  and  in  the  same  endeavour,  that  of  bringing  about 
better  relations  between  the  country  which  he  represented  and 
the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited.  He  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  term  "  a  good  German,"  and  neither  the  Kaiser 
nor  the  German  Empire  could  have  been  served  more  faithfully 
than  was  the  case  during  his  tenure  of  office  at  Carlton  House 
Terrace. 

Count  Metternich's  own  feelings  on  quitting  his  official  con- 
nection with  this  country  are  perhaps  best  given  in  his  own  words. 
Responding  to  the  toast  of  his  health  at  a  farewell  dinner  given 
in  his  honour  by  the  German  clubs  in  London,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  from  the  Embassy,  he  said  :— 

I  can  hardly  express  in  words  how  keenly  I  appreciate  the 
kindly  farewell  salutation  which  you  offer  me  to-day.  This 
splendid  assemblage  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  persons  shows 
me  that  I  may  have  succeeded  in  winning  the  confidence  of 
my  German  fellow-countrymen  in  London.  The  reason  is,  I 
think,  that  you  feel  that  I  have  always  devoted  myself  warmly 
and  with  pleasure  to  German  interests,  both  in  the  narrower 
circle  of  the  German  colony  and  in  the  wider  sense. 

Supported  by  the  confidence  of  my  fellow-countrymen, 
who  have  been  able  to  observe  my  work  close  at  hand,  I 
gladly  quit  my  official  position.  After  years  of  work  which 
was  not  always  quite  easy,  and  was  sometimes  harassing, 
comes  the  time  when  one  yearns  for  repose.  I  retire  from 
my  post  the  more  willingly  in  that,  as  I  hope  and  confidently 
believe,  I  hand  over  to  my  successor  an  easier  task  than  that 
which  fell  to  my  lot.  The  moment  is  auspicious.  Unless  all 
the  signs  are  deceptive,  an  impulse  for  reconciliation  and 
peaceful  neighbourliness  is  passing  through  the  two  great 
peoples,  the  English  and  the  German.  Here  is  a  fruitful 
field  for  statesmanship,  and  it  will  repay  the  toil  of  noble 
minds  to  pursue  its  cultivation.  It  was  my  task  to  prepare, 
I  hope  and  trust  that  it  may  be  vouchsafed  to  my  successor 
to  see,  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

After  these  general  remarks,  in  which  assuredly  there  is 
no  revelation  of  diplomatic  action  of  any  kind,  but  the 
correctness  of  which  each  can  prove  for  himself  who  has 
followed  attentively  latter-day  events,  I  leave  this  short 
excursion  into  the  domain  of  politics.  An  Ambassador  has 
not  the  freedom  of  speech  which  belongs  to  other  persons  in 
public  life.  This  limitation  operates  very  particularly  in  the 
case  of  an  Ambassador  who  is  quitting  office.  The  sense  of 
regained  personal  freedom,  clear  of  all  official  pressure,  must 
not  mislead  him  into  telling  tales  out  of  school.  Maybe  the 
time  will  one  day  come  when  I  can  talk  of  past  and  present 
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events  more  frankly  and  without  any  breach  of  decorum. 
What  concerns  me  to-night  is,  however,  not  tiresome  politics, 
to  which  without  grief  I  say  "Adieu,"  but  rather  the  pleasur- 
able consciousness  of  having  gained  a  place  in  the  esteem  of 
my  fellow-countrymen  who  have  come  here  in  such  numbers 
to  say  good-bye  to  me.  I  carry  many  friendly  recollections 
with  me  from  this  country,  in  which  I  have  made  not  a  few 
friends,  both  among  Germans  and  English  people,  and  in 
which  I  have  lived  so  long,  but  none  will  be  dearer  to 
me  than  the  assurance,  which  this  evening  was  given  me, 
that  I  may  count  upon  the  good  will  and  affection  of  my 
German  fellow-countrymen.  I  thank  the  chairman  especially 
for  his  kind  words  to  myself,  and  you  all,  gentlemen,  who 
have  been  good  enough,  by  your  presence  at  this  brilliant 
festal  gathering,  to  testify  to  your  friendly  feeling  towards 
me.  I  shall  never  forget  this  evening.  Once  more  my 
hearty  thanks.  From  my  heart  I  wish  the  German  Associa- 
tions in  London  everything  good  in  the  future. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  this  modest  account  of  a  distin- 
guished stewardship  are  Count  Metternich's  observations  with 
regard  to  the  future.  "  The  moment  is  auspicious.  Unless  all 
the  signs  are  deceptive,  an  impulse  for  reconciliation  and  peaceful 
neighbourliness  is  passing  through  the  two  great  peoples,  the 
English  and  the  German.  Here  is  a  fruitful  field  for  statesman- 
ship, and  it  will  repay  the  toil  of  noble  minds  to  pursue  its 
cultivation.  It  was  my  task  to  prepare.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
it  may  be  vouchsafed  to  my  successor  to  see  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit."  After  the  anxious  times  he  has  gone  through  it  must 
have  gladdened  his  heart  to  feel  himself  able,  when  saying 
goodbye,  so  to  speak,  in  public,  to  say  that  "an  impulse  for 
reconciliation  is  passing  through  the  two  great  peoples."  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  certain :  this  remark  would  never  have  been 
made  had  the  speaker  not  believed  that  the  day  of  reconciliation 
was  within  sight.  Certainly  no  one  could  have  done  more  than 
Count  Metternich  has  done  to  bring  matters  to  so  happy  a 
conclusion.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fruitful  field  for  statesmanship,  and 
it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  two  peoples  will  take  advantage 
of  the  auspicious  moment  and,  by  an  overwhelming  representation 
on  both  sides,  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  on  the  movement 
already  begun  in  both  countries  to  bring  about  an  early  and  a 
lasting  rapprochement. 

I  recall  a  speech  made  by  Count  Metternich  some  years  ago, 
when  responding  to  the  toast  of  "Germany"  at  the  Lyceum 
Club.  Let  me  give  the  following  extract : — 

Your  humble  servant  and  the  German  Government 
greet  with  sincere  satisfaction  any  sign  or  symptom  or 
movement  that  tends  to  further  the  good  relations  between 
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the  two  countries.  I  do  not  pretend  to  possess  the  secret 
information,  or  the  intuition  and  foresight  of  some  public 
writers,  such  as  apparently  enables  them  to  speak  with 
authority  in  the  name  of  a  whole  nation,  especially  those 
writers  who  want  to  say  something  nasty  about  another 
country.  But  with  all  modesty,  and  yet  with  firm  con- 
viction of  being  right,  I  declare  that  the  German  nation 
will  gladly  respond  to  any  demonstration  of  friendship  from 
England.  I  therefore  say  that  you  are  in  the  right  path. 
If  I  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  I  should  say  that 
there  is  a  wholesome  reaction  setting  in.  People  are  getting 
tired  of  the  different  "  phobias."  They  will  not  listen  any 
longer  to  those  who  say  that  this  or  that  nation  is  an  enemy. 
They  will  not  listen  any  longer  to  all  this  dangerous  nonsense. 
They  have  had  enough  of  all  those  instigations  to  lifelong 
strife.  Common-sense  again  gains  the  upper  hand.  "We  have 
no  quarrel.  Why  should  we  continue  to  imagine  that  we 
have  a  quarrel?  All  that  is  wanted  is  but  to  say  in  a 
manner  that  can  be  heard  that  you  wish  to  be  our  friend. 
If  you  continue  to  do  that  for  a  little  while,  the  bad  feeling 
between  the  two  great  nations  will  speedily  disappear,  like 
a  bad  nightmare  before  a  sunny  morning. 

This  speech  shows  the  continuity  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
Count  Metternich  to  promote  the  cause  of  good  fellowship  be- 
tween this  country  and  Germany.  Its  keynote  may  be  said  to  be 
"  commonsense,"  rare  to  find  at  the  present  day.  Seeing  how 
many  schools  of  thought  have  arisen  of  recent  years  it  is  sur- 
prising that  no  one  has  started  a  school  of  commonsense.  Let 
me  commend  the  study  of  this  art  to  the  chancelleries  of  Europe. 
The  suggestion  is  well  worth  their  consideration,  for  it  means 
fewer  political  bickerings,  fewer  international  quarrels.  Then, 
too,  we  have  the  growth  of  imagination,  quite  a  useful  art  for  the 
novelist  to  cultivate,  but  fatal  to  securing  peace  and  goodwill 
among  nations.  Count  Metternich  has  well  said,  Why  should 
England  and  Germany  continue  to  imagine  they  have  a  quarrel  ? 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  spokesmen  of  both  Governments  the  two 
countries  neither  have  a  quarrel  nor  is  there  any  real  cause  of 
quarrel.  In  that  case  surely  the  best  plan  to  pursue  is  to  follow 
the  policy  outlined  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  as  well  as  by  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor,  and 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  material  understanding  on  all  points 
of  difference.  But  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  warned  us,  we  must 
not  force  the  pace.  Work,  work,  work  with  that  end  in  view — 
that  was  the  motto  of  Count  Metternich,  and  that  must  be  our 
motto,  the  motto  of  everyone  who  desires  to  see  the  two  nations 
friends  again  and  the  peace  of  Europe  secured  for  all  time. 
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II. 
SIR    EDWARD    GREY   AND    SIR    GEORGE    REID 

Alluding  to  Lord   Haldane's  visit  to  Berlin   last  February, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  said  : 

Something  I  trust  has  been  achieved  which  remains,  and 
will  remain  permanently,  and  make  the  sky  brighter  and 
clearer  and  dispel  something  of  the  mists  of  suspicion  and 
distrust  which  had  arisen  through  unfounded  rumours 
and  reports.  We  in  this  country  are  a  great  industrial 
nation „  enjoying  great  industrial  development,  and  looking 
forward  to  great  industrial  development.  In  Germany  also 
there  is  a  great  industrial  people  -enjoying  great  industrial 
development,  looking  forward  to  still  greater  industrial 
development.  In  the  interest  of  these  people  there  must 
be  peace,  and  I  have  no  fear  that  there  will  be  any  per- 
manent estrangement  between  the  public  opinions  of  the 
two  countries,  providing  the  truth  gets  a  fair  chance.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  tell  the  truth.  The  difficulty  is  to  get 
the  truth  believed.  It  is  quite  easy  to  get  something  which 
is  not  the  truth  believed.  Anybody  can  do  that.  It  is 
so  common  to  all  human  nature  to  prefer  to  believe  that 
which  is  exciting,  rather  than  what  is  soothing.  Well,  the 
Prime  Minister,  I  trust,  disposed,  I  hope,  for  ever,  in  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  one  great  untruth 
which  is,  or  was,  that  we  in  this  country  meditated 
last  year  an  unprovoked  and  aggressive  attack  upon 
Germany.  There  was  never  the  least  foundation  for  such 
a  suspicion  as  that.  There  was  nothing  in  the  movements 
of  our  ships,  nothing  in  anything  which  we  did,  to  warrant 
a  belief  that  we  ever  thought  of  being  ourselves  the  first 
to  break  the  peace,  of  encouraging  anyone  else  to  break 
the  peace,  or  of  provoking  anyone  else  to  break  the  peace. 
And  if  the  mephitic  vapours  which  were  generated  by 
rumours  of  that  kind,  and  one  or  two  other  rumours 
equally  untrue  to  which  I  will  not  refer,  if  they  are  dis- 
sipated, I  trust  there  be  no  future  occasion  for  suspicion, 
distrust,  or  diplomatic  tension. 

Here  again  we  have  another  example  of  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  imagination  to  run  riot.  As  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  very 
pertinently  observed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  tell  the  truth ;  the 
difficulty  lies  in  getting  the  truth  believed.  Nothing  is  more 
trying  to  the  nerves  than  to  live  with  a  malade  imaginaire.  To 
tell  such  a  person  that  he  or  she  is  quite  well  only  aggravates  the 
disease.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  whole  household  is 
upset,  and  in  course  of  time,  from  very  weariness,  the  friends  of 
the  patient  find  themselves  agreeing  that  an  illness  exists  which 
they  well  know  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  This  is  very  much 
what  happened  in  Germany  last  year.  That  it  should  ever  have 
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been  believed  by  Germans  that  we  contemplated  an  unprovoked 
and  aggressive  attack  upon  their  country  passes  understanding. 
But  that  the  belief  was  there,  we  know  ;  just  as  in  this  country  in 
some  quarters  you  still  hear  it  said  that  Germany  is  preparing  for 
warlike  operations  against  England.  So  difficult  is  it  to  get  the 
truth  believed  and  so  easy  is  it  to  get  something  which  is  not  the 
truth  believed.  Let  us  hope  that  the  official  statements  on  both 
sides  may  have  their  proper  influence,  and  that  the  explanation 
made  will  not  only  restore  the  status  quo  but  put  an  end,  once 
and  for  all,  to  these  mischievous  reports.  Let  the  people  of  both 
countries  take  warning  by  the  lesson  they  have  learned.  To  play 
with  war  and  rumours  of  war  are  dangerous  things.  Never  again 
must  the  imagination  of  two  friendly  nations  be  allowed  such 
license.  And  now  that  these  untrue  rumours  are  dissipated  it 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  no  future  occasion  for  suspicion, 
distrust  or  diplomatic  tension  will  again  arise. 

The  latest  authoritative  opinion  on  Anglo-German  relations 
comes  from  Sir  George  Keid,  High  Commissioner  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Discussing  with  a  representative 
of  Renter's  Agency  his  recent  visit  to  Germany  Sir  George 
Reid  said : — 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  just  as  the  great  bulk 
of  British  people  have  a  desire  to  be  friends  with  Germany, 
so  the  great  bulk  of  the  German  people  have  an  equally  strong 
wish  to  be  friendly  with  Great  Britain.  An  earnest  develop- 
ment of  these  peaceful  sentiments  is,  I  am  sure,  one  of  the 
strongest  desires  of  the  British  Government.  Such  approaches 
are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  a  most  thorough  and  resolute 
policy  of  defence.  Although  I  am  as  ardent  a  lover  of  peace 
as  any  one  can  be,  there  is  no  man  in  England  who  has  a 
greater  desire  to  see  the  defences  of  the  Empire  maintained 
at  the  highest  point  of  prudent  efficiency.  I  am  beginning 
to  see  more  clearly  every  day  that  what  seems  to  be  extrava- 
gance to  some  people  in  naval  and  military  preparations 
among  the  nations  is  serving  a  peaceful  purpose,  first  in 
making  aggressive  war  more  and  more  risky,  and  secondly 
in  bleeding  the  body  corporate  financially.  Preparing  for 
war  has  become  so  expensive  that  war  itself  is  becoming 
more  and  more  impossible,  if  only  on  financial  grounds. 

It  is  not  my  intention  on  the  present  occasion  to  discuss  the 
ethics  of  naval  and  military  preparations.  Each  country  must 
formulate  its  own  policy  in  these  respects,  and  there  must  be 
no  interference  from  outside.  But  whatever  criticism  be  passed, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  if  you  want 
peace  you  must  be  prepared  for  war,  on  the  other  hand  the 
vast  sums  now  being  spent  on  naval  and  military  armaments  are 
a  very  severe  strain  on  the  communities  which  have  to  raise  them. 
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III. 
THE  ADVENT  OF  BARON  MARSCHALL 

The  successor  to  Count  Metternich  will  be  Baron  Marschall 
von  Bieberstein,  till  recently  German  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  Germany's  chief  representative  at  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence of  1907.  In  both  these  positions  Baron  Marschall  showed 
himself  fully  qualified  to  be  called  Germany's  strong  man.  He 
will  be  none  the  less  acceptable  to  us  for  that  reason.  It  will 
need  a  strong  man  to  succeed  Count  Metternich  and  to  finish  the 
work  he  so  nearly  completed.  The  first  task  before  the  new 
Ambassador  is  to  pick  up  the  strings  and  settle  his  method  of 
procedure.  To  say  that  he  comes  here  with  a  cut-and-dried 
programme  is  to  insult  his  ability.  He  will  come  as  his  pre- 
decessor came,  with  a  free  hand.  He  knows  his  business  and 
he  will  carry  it  on  in  his  own  way  and  in  his  own  time.  Again, 
to  say  that  he  has  a  special  mission  is  equally  erroneous;  he 
comes  just  as  any  other  ambassador  would  do  to  fill  the  office 
that  is  vacant,  and  not  to  set  any  house  in  order  or  to  pursue 
any  new  policy.  That  he  will  be  a  welcome  guest  in  this 
country  goes  without  saying.  His  high  reputation  and  personal 
attractions  are  sufficient  to  assure  him  a  very  hearty  and  a  very 
cordial  reception. 

I  notice  in  some  French  journals  that  the  appointment  of 
Baron  Marschall  has  been  received  in  France  with  feelings  of 
misgiving.  I  refuse  to  believe  anything  of  the  kind.  M.  Poin- 
care  expressed  himself  perfectly  agreeable  to  closer  relations 
if  not  to  an  entente  between  this  country  and  Germany.  He 
sees  no  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  understanding 
as  some  of  his  supporters  would  have  us  believe  exist.  It 
appears  to  be  another  case  of  malade  imaginaire.  The  French 
Government  have  been  assured  by  the  British  Government 
that  in  any  arrangement  we  may  come  to  with  Germany 
there  will  be  no  alteration  either  as  regards  the  spirit  or 
the  wording  of  the  Anglo-French  entente.  That,  I  think,  should 
be  sufficient  to  meet  any  sensitive  feeling  on  the  part  of 
France,  and  our  French  friends  will  be  well-advised  to  suppress 
these  unwise  and  ill-timed  cavillings.  Although  they  may 
not  have  noticed  it,  any  opposition  to  Baron  Marschall's  appoint- 
ment calls  in  question  the  honesty  both  of  the  French  and 
the  British  Governments,  a  most  regrettable  and  one  might 
almost  say  harmful  sentiment.  Let  neither  France  nor  Russia  be 
uneasy.  Nothing  that  German  diplomacy  may  do  will  cause  us  to 
deviate  a  hair's  breadth  from  our  understandings  with  France  and 
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Kussia.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  any  attempt 
will  be  made  in  this  direction.  What  should  be  aimed  at,  and 
what  I  take  it  Baron  Marschall  will  aim  at,  is  a  good  under- 
standing all  round,  not  the  playing  off  of  the  friendship  of  one 
country  against  the  other.  That  is  not  and  never  will  be  our 
policy,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  policy  of  Germany. 

That  the  question  of  the  Baghdad  railway  will  be  re-opened  in 
the  near  future  seems  to  be  an  expectation  not  without  some 
foundation.  In  that  event  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
Baron  Marschall  should  stand  his  country  in  good  stead,  while  at 
the  same  time  being  of  advantage  to  ourselves.  I  notice  that  the 
Turkish  Press  is  already  getting  a  little  anxious  as  to  what  will 
happen  in  this  direction.  The  Times  correspondent,  writing  from 
Constantinople  on  May  13  to  his  journal,  remarks :  "In  the 
opinion  of  some  Ottoman  journalists  Germany  will  henceforth 
adopt  a  more  Italophil  attitude  at  Constantinople.  Others  fear 
that  a  rapprochement  between  Great  Britain  and  the  German 
Empire  will  be  effected  at  the  expense  of  Turkey,  and  see  in  the 
Karlsruhe  meeting  a  prelude  to  an  Anglo-German  'Potsdam 
conversation  '  a  propos  of  a  railway  from  Baghdad  to  the  Persian 
Gulf."  Continuing  he  quotes  the  Tanin  of  the  same  date  giving 
the  following  extract  :— 

Turkey  has  a  right  to  express  her  opinion  on  any  such 
bargain  as  being  an  interested  party  and  the  owner  of  the 
Baghdad  line.  British  policy  has  certainly  shown  a  slight 
tendency  in  favour  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  late.  British 
diplomacy  must  have  appreciated  the  good  will  and  readiness 
to  make  certain  sacrifices  manifested  by  the  Porte.  For 
England  to  allow  others  to  profit  from  the  results  of  our 
labours  and  to  leave  us  in  ignorance  of  how  matters  have 
been  arranged  in  regard  to  the  Baghdad-Basra  line  would  be 
an  act  of  political  discourtesy.  We  are  entitled  to  hope  that 
Baron  von  Marschall  will  not  forget  in  London  the  friendship 
and  respect  for  our  rights  which  he  has  shown  us  in  the  past 
and  the  consideration  for  our  self-respect  which  he  has  always 
displayed. 

"  The  last  phrases,"  the  correspondent  concludes,  "  while 
reflecting  the  disappointment  felt  by  the  Committee  at  Germany's 
failure  to  restrain  her  ally,  contains  a  partial  explanation,  the  first 
seriously  attempted  by  a  Turkish  political  journalist,  of  the  causes 
of  the  Ambassador's  success ;  above  all,  of  the  remarkable  influence 
he  exercised  over  Turkish  Governments  under  both  the  new  and 
the  old  regimes." 

I  do  not  suppose  that  Baron  Marsch all's  translation  to  what 
I  venture  to  call  a  higher  sphere  will  make  him  forgetful  of  old 
friends,  but  circumstances  alter  cases,  and  henceforth  it  will  be 
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Anglo-German  rather  than  Turko-German  affairs  he  will  have  to 
consider.  But  Great  Britain  is  an  old  friend  of  Turkey,  and  so 
it  would  seem  that  Turkish  interests  should  work  in  with  British 
interests.  To  an  onlooker,  therefore,  it  seems  that  the  change 
should  be  beneficial  rather  than  adverse  to  Turkish  aims  and 
aspirations.  The  only  real  difficulty  is  between  German  and 
British  commercial  interests  in  Turkey.  If  a  suggestion  be 
permissible  it  is  that  Baron  Marschall  should  direct  his  attention 
to  co-ordinating  these  interests.  But  I  am  trespassing  beyond 
my  domain,  and  will  conclude  my  article  by  repeating  the  rather 
commonplace  phrase,  "  Wait  and  see." 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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THE    "TITANIC"    DISASTER   AND   WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY 

By  CHARLES   BRIGHT,  F.R.S.E.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  M.I.E.E. 
EXISTING  PROVISIONS. 

THE  foundering  of  the  Titanic  appears  to  be  the  answer  of 
Providence  to  our  boasts  about  unsinkable  ships.  Midst  over- 
whelming grief  associated  with  this  calamity,  urgent  lessons  are 
to  be  learnt,  some  of  the  most  important  of  which  are  associated 
with  wireless  telegraphy.  In  the  first  place  we  have  another 
example  here  of  the  enormous  value  of  wireless  telegraphy  to  ships 
at  sea,  for  had  there  been  no  such  apparatus  on  board  it  is  un- 
likely that  a  single  life  would  have  been  saved.  On  the  other 
hand  there  would  undoubtedly  have  been  many  more  survivors, 
but  for  the  lack  of  certain  regulations  in  regard  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  this  method  of  communication. 

It  is  some  time  since  I  urged  on  the  powers  that  be  the 
desirability  of  legislation  for  rendering  wireless  telegraphy  obli- 
gatory for  every  ship  of  a  certain  class  in  order  to  increase  the 
chances,  as  far  as  possible,  of  any  vessel  in  distress  gaining  the 
necessary  succour  in  time.*  My  grounds  for  urging  compulsory 
wireless  telegraphy  for  steamers  even  of  comparatively  small 
tonnage  was  that  it  is  these  "  tramps  "  which  are  so  enormously 
in  preponderance,  and  that  naturally  none  of  them  will  instal 
the  apparatus  unless  compelled  to. 

The  Titanic  disaster  will,  at  any  rate,  serve  to  bring  about 
fuller  and  more  stringent  regulations  in  regard  to  the  British 
mercantile  marine  ;  and,  as  a  result,  compulsory  "  wireless  " 
will  probably  be  put  into  force.  A  tragedy  like  that  we  all  so 
deeply  deplore  has  a  wonderful  way  of  fon  ing  things  home,  even 
where  previous  persuasion  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears  ;  but  it  is  an 
unfortunate  characteristic  of  our  country  that  we  require  to  pay 

*  About  a  thousand  of  the  existing  mercantile  marine  vessels  are  at  the  present 
time  fitted  y?ith  wireless  telegraphy,  but  this,  of  course,  is  only  a  small  proportion  of 
jbhe  whole. 
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such  heavy  penalties  before  realising  the  real  desirability  of 
precautions  that  are  at  hand,  and  yet  not  very  difficult  to  carry 
out.  There  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  tendency  with  Government 
officials  to  resent  as  interference — or  as  uncalled  for — the  sug- 
gestions of  "  outsiders,"  however  much  associated  with  the 
subject.  With  a  certain  sort  of  "  jack  in  office  "  everything  is  all 
right  till  the  contrary  is  proved.  Now  that  the  contrary  is  proved 
— and  sadly  proved — we  may  expect  to  see  something  done. 

So  far,  the  installation  of  "  wireless  "  on  board  ship  has  been 
largely  associated  with  advertisement — being  mainly  regarded, 
in  fact,  as  an  additional  attraction  to  the  vessel  concerned  ;  but 
following  on  the  Titanic  inquiry,  legislation  may  be  anticipated 
that  will  render  it  one  of  the  surest  securities  for  the  salvage  of 
life  and  property  at  sea — instead  of  being  considered  as  a  sort  of 
"  up-to-date  "  toy. 

THE  STORY. 

During  those  fatal  three  hours  in  which  the  Titanic  was 
slowly  sinking,  it  is  now  known  that  she  was  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  steamers.  One,  indeed,  was  sighted  only  five  miles  off. 
Had  she  been  fitted  with  "  wireless  "  things  might  have  been 
very  different.  Another  lay  in  the  same  icefield  with  the  ill-fated 
ship — only  19 J  miles  off — but  her  wireless  operator  was  off  duty 
and  did  not  know  of  the  disaster  till  too  late.  Again,  two  miles 
south  of  her  was  a  tramp  steamer  not  fitted  with  "  wireless." 
Thirty-two  miles  south  was  the  Carpathia,  the  first  vessel  to 
reach  the  grave  of  the  Titanic  and  to  rescue  the  survivors.  South 
of  her  was  the  North  German  Lloyd  boat  Frankfurt,  and  one 
hundred  miles  south-west  of  the  wreck  the  Russian  steamer 
Birma.  North  of  the  Russian,  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamer 
Mount  Temple  was  fifty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Titanic, 
but  separated  from  her  by  the  great  ice-floe  that  proved  so  fatal 
to  the  gigantic  White  Star  boat.  Other  vessels  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  the  twin  sisters,  Parisian  and  Virginian,  approxi- 
mately 150  and  200  miles  away,  whilst  300  miles  to  the  south- 
east was  the  Baltic  and  560  miles  to  the  west  the  Titanic's  sister 
ship,  Olympic. 

It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  there  was  no  lack  of  company  ; 
and  though  all  these  vessels  should  have  been  in  "  wireless  " 
communication,  for  one  reason  or  another  communication  was 
only  successfully  effected  with  some.  The  wireless  range  of  the 
Titanic  was  abundant  for  the  purpose,  but  that  was  not  so  with 
all  the  other  ships.  Then,  again,  the  "  wireless  "  operators  were 
in  some  cases  off  duty  ;  and  in  other  instances — owing  to  the 
apparatus  on  board  being  that  of  different  systems — inter- 
communication was  refrained  from.  It  may  also  be  noted  that 

2  A  2 
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the  California's  warning  about  icebergs  was  replied  to  by  the 
Titanic  operator  in  these  somewhat  informal  and  laconic  terms  :— 
"  Shut  up,  I'm  busy  ;  I'm  working  traffic  with  Cape  Race  and 
am  jambcd."  Yet  there  is  evidence  that  the  warning  message 
was  duly  received. 

THE  MORAL. 

Turning  now  to  the  moral.  The  present  state  of  things  is  that 
the  "  wireless  "  operator  is  in  charge  of  an  instrument  upon 
which  the  captain  depends  for  direct  knowledge  of  everything 
that  is  happening  on  the  ocean  outside  his  own  range  of  vision, 
and  the  sole  means  by  which  he  can  exchange  information  with 
the  captains  of  other  ships  or  with  shore  stations  out  of  sight. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  messages  the  operator  chooses  to  send 
or  report  is  entirely  open  to  him  (the  operator),  and  whether  he 
accepts  a  message  from  another  ship  is  also  open  to  him — often 
largely  depending  upon  whether  the  other  vessel  happens  to  be 
fitted  with  the  same  system's  apparatus.  Seeing,  however,  that 
it  is  the  ship's  captain — or  "  master,"  as  he  is  technically  termed 
— who  is  alone  responsible  for  the  vessel  and  for  the  steps  that 
should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  saving  other  vessels  in  distress, 
the  "  wireless "  operator  should,  of  course,  come  absolutely 
directly  and  solely  under  the  said  captain's  orders  ;  but  that  is 
not  the  way  at  present.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  have  already  sug- 
gested, it  is  open  to  him  (the  operator)  to  send,  receive,  report, 
or  withhold  just  what  he  pleases.*  He  is,  in  effect,  an  independent 
member  of  the  ship's  company  ;  and  an  important  side-light  is 
thrown  on  the  position  by  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  be  quite 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  for  the  operator  to  turn  to 
personal  profit  any  news  that  he  has  at  his  disposal.  Thus  we 
find  Mr.  McBride,  the  gallant  surviving  operator  on  the  Titanic, 
receiving  from  an  American  newspaper  £200  for  a  story  in  regard 
to  this  tragic  disaster.  No  one  can  blame  him  if  it  is  the  custom, 
and  possibly  it  is  so  owing  to  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  pay 
which  appears  to  be  meted  out  to  "  wireless  "  operators.  Yet 
there  are  many  objections  on  principle  to  the  foreign  waiter 
salary  plan  being  applied  here,  as  also  to  the  sending  of  messages 
or  holding  back  of  messages  (for  the  purpose  of  personal  profit) 
by  the  operator.  If  a  cable  service  was  to  be  organised  on  those 
principles  I  think  we  should  all  have  a  good  deal  to  say. 

Further,  after  the  Titanic  tragedy  it  will,  I  think,  be  clear  to 
everyone  concerned  that  a  "  watch  and  watch  "  service  of  some 
sort  must  certainly  be  put  into  force  ;  for  unless  other  ships 

*  Where  the  receiving  instrument — usually  a  telephone — affords  no  record,  it  is 
impossible,  of  course,  to  trace  the  transit  of  messages  afterwards. 
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within  reach  are  keeping  a  continuous  look-out  for  "  wireless  " 
signals,  the  calls  for  help  of  a  sinking  ship  may  be  useless — if  not 
happening  to  be  within  touch  of  some  coast  station.  A  constant 
service  can  be  maintained  without  providing  more  than  one  expert 
operator.  Any  junior  officer,  or,  indeed,  a  member  of  the  ship's 
crew  of  the  quartermaster  type,  could  be  trained  to  detect  the 
signal  of  distress  which  could  be  at  once  reported  to  the  expert 
operator  off  duty.  It  needs  no  technical  skill  to  observe,  or  pick 
out,  this  very  simple  and  characteristic  (''S.O.S.")  signal  on  a 
telephone  receiver  ;  even  a  cabin  boy  might  be  relegated  to  the 
task.  Obviously,  in  case  of  illness,  at  least  two  amongst  those 
should  be  able  to  detect  such  a  signal,  and  it  would,  of  course, 
serve  a  distinctly  useful  purpose  if  officers  of  the  mercantile 
marine  were  required  in  the  future,  like  officers  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  to  acquaint  themselves,  in  some  degree,  with  the  mysteries 
of  "  wireless  "  work. 

A  constant  service  has  never  been  provided  hitherto,  because 
the  "  wireless  "  service  on  board  ships  has  not  really  been  in 
general  humanitarian  interests,  but  rather,  as  I  have  said,  by  way 
of  advertisement  for  the  ship  and  as  a  commercial  transaction  and 
advertisement  for  the  "  wireless  "  company.  All  that  must  be 
changed.  In  a  word,  the  maximum  co-operation  between  ships 
at  sea  must  be  aimed  at — also  between  ships  and  the  shore — 
besides  perpetual  vigilance  by  operators,  officers  or  members  of 
the  crew. 

Then,  again,  inter-communication  between  all  steamers  must 
be  rendered  obligatory  irrespective  of  the  system  installed.  It 
was  formerly  said  to  be  physically  impossible  for  the  most  widely 
used  system  in  this  country  to  inter-communicate  with  any  other. 
It  was  even  so  stated  in  evidence  during  the  House  of  Commons 
inquiry  of  1907.  That  idea  was  afterwards  dropped  without  any 
alteration  in  the  prevailing  technical  conditions  ;  but  it  was  still 
maintained  that  inter-communication  with  other  systems  was 
"  undesirable."  Obviously,  however,  from  the  public  and  humani- 
tarian standpoint,  no  barrier  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  free 
inter-communication  with  any  vessel,  irrespective  of  the  system 
thereon. 

Further,  if  "wireless  "  is  to  be  of  the  fullest  value  for  saving 
life  and  property  at  sea,  large  vessels  must  be  fitted  with  really 
high  power  apparatus — partially  obviating  the  necessity  of  relay 
work  between  ships,  and  thereby  tending  towards  getting  the 
messages  through  more  speedily  and  accurately. 

For  the  purposes  of  continuous  communication  under  all 
conditions,  a  spare  set  of  apparatus,  with  accumulators,  should 
also  be  provided  for. 

No  doubt  much  of  the  "  wireless  "  confusion  existing  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  due  to  the  United  States  having,  so 
far,  stood  out  of  the  International  Radio-Telegraphic  Convention. 

It  should  be  observed,  finally,  that  though  the  trans- Atlantic 
Press  messages  regarding  the  Titanic  disaster  were  headed 
'*  Montreal,"  the  long  ones  were  also  mostly  (if  not  entirely) 
headed  "  Via  New  York,"  which  means  that  they  came  by  cable, 
notwithstanding  their  origin  with  the  Marconi  Company  at 
Montreal. 

I,  of  course,  fully  recognise  the  great  services  already  performed 
by  wireless  telegraphy — and  the  Marconi  Company  in  particular 
— towards  saving  life  and  property  ;  but  I  submit  that  we  have 
been  fortunate  in  the  operators  happening  to  be  on  duty  at  the 
right  moment,  and  am  convinced  that  "  wireless  "  services  might 
be  greatly  extended  under  fuller  and  more  inclusive  regulations. 
All  these  suggestions  were  made  by  me  officially,  as  has  been  said, 
some  time  ago,  but  recapitulation  here,  previous  to  the  subject 
being  dealt  with  at  the  British  Titanic  Inquiry,  may  not  be 
altogether  out  of  place. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the  time  necessarily  elapsing  before  any 
report  is  available  from  the  Court,  that  the  desire  to  do  something 
really  effective  in  the  way  of  further  "  wireless  "  legislation  will 
not  die  off  for  want  of  another  disaster.  It  will  probably  not  in 
this  instance,  if  only  because  we  have  immediately  on  our  heels 
the  International  Radio -Telegraphic  Conference,  which  will 
commence  in  London  three  days  after  the  publication  of  this 
article. 

I  trust,  however,  it  will  be  kept  well  in  mind  that  the  object 
of  such  legislation  should  be  not  merely  to  render  an  extra  and 
highly  useful  safeguard  for  those  on  board  any  particular  vessel, 
but  for  the  purposes  of  every  ship  plying  the  ocean.  Thus,  the 
fitting  of  "  wireless  "  apparatus  to  a  ship  should  no  longer  be 
regarded  almost  exclusively  from  the  standpoint  of  that  particular 
vessel's  safety  and  comfort.  It  is  on  these  principles  that  I  urge 
for  obligatory  "  wireless  "  on  anything  that  could  reasonably  be 
fitted  therewith  ;*  and  the  cost  should  obviously  come  out  of  a 
common  fund,  administered,  say,  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  be  thankful,  and  give  every  credit  for, 
Marconi's  admirable  work  being  instrumental  in  saving  705  lives, 
even  though  it  might  possibly  have  saved  the  entire  1,635. 

CHARLES  BRIGHT. 

*  This  is  possible,  even  on  a  tug. 
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THE   "TITANIC" 

BY  C.  FILLINGHAM   COXWELL 

IF  aimest,  over-valiant,  to  subdue  the  world 
Presuming,  thou  shalt  tremble,  be  from  sureness  hurled; 
Dread  Cosmic  laws  will  teach  thee,  being  yester  made, 
More  humbly  to  advance,  with  reverence  invade ! 

'Tis  night,  but  Nature  smiles  and  seas  benignant  vie 
In  seeming  kindliness,  with  starry  gems  on  high ; 
Oblivion  has  obscured  the  tempests  of  the  past, 
Keigns  stillness  in  the  air ;   around,  the  peace  is  vast 
As  southerly  of  bleak  Newfoundland's  stormy  cape, 
Eastward  and  westward,  vessels  strenuous  courses  shape, 
Less  like  the  little  barques,  breeze-wafted,  of  our  sires 
Than  sumptuous  palaces,  sea-driven  by  hid  fires. 

Swift  hastes,  unknowing  fear,  of  these  the  mightiest, 
Treasures  an  active  throng,  grown  careless,  lulled  to  rest, 
Disturbed  in  nought;   assured  nor  chance  nor  evil  will 
Can  harm  such  puissant  witness  of  man's  dexterous  skill. 

Wherefore,  as  sudden  comes  Nature's  austere  reproof 
And  jarring  call  to  keep  from  frozen  realms  aloof, 
Few  only  can  believe  fell  dangers  so  arrive, 
Unaltered  trustfulness  and  placid  calm  survive. 

But  warn  the  gleaming  ice  blocks,  on  the  decks,  of  woe, 
Torrents  disquieting  prove  fearful  rifts  below, 
Whence  soon  the  steadfast  captain,  showing  thought  for  all, 
Provides  lest  they,  alas,  to  the  sea's  mercy  fall, 
Orders  it  so  that  while,  at  parting,  they  oft  wept, 
Women  and  children  shivering  into  boats  down-leapt; 
Though  some  of  noble  soul,  at  overwhelming  cost, 
Transcend  in  sacrifice  that  others  be  not  lost, 
And  some  would  stay  with  husbands,  yield  their  final  breath 
Beside  those  dear  to  them  when  came  the  hour  of  death. 

E'er  sinks  the  giant  ship  as  if  by  jealous  force 
Torn  from  the  sway  of  those  in  whom  she  had  her  source; 
Falls,  snatched  relentlessly,  and  summoned  far,  for  B,ye, 
From  precincts  where  man's  prowess  must  itself  display; 
From  busy  highways  seen  of  sun  and  moon  and  cloud, 
Descends  to  be  enwrapt  within  a  watery  shroud. 
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Disaster  thus  o'ertaking  men  not  prone  to  cower, 
Their  courage  stays  abundant  in  that  midnight  hour: 
Sound  order  is  observed;   are  used  both  head  and  heart, 
Even  to  music's  strains  the  fugitive  depart. 

Then  last  he  said,  who  on  the  wounded  vessel  reigned, 
His  men  had  served  the  weak  and  liberty  well  gained; 
And,  tense,  they  asked  themselves,  had  sent  each  lifeboat's  load, 
What  more  was  due  from  them,  by  manhood  yet  was  owed? 

Ocean  the  pitiless,  two  thousand  fathoms  deep, 
Stupendous  in  its  power,  for  evermore  will  keep, 
Perchance,  midst  creatures  strange  and  wondrous  plants  and  weeds, 
That  shattered  monument  of  latest  human  needs ! 

Straightway  she  plunges   downwards,  makes  the   souls  dis- 
traught, 

Of  all  with  starting  eyes  the  awful  scene  have  caught ; 
All,  listless  in  their  boats,  to  shudder,  grow  more  pale, 
Listening  against  their  will  unto  the  piercing  wail 
Of  a  great  host  engulfed  whose  agonies  they  learn, 
As  such  to  harshest  Nature  wretchedly  return. 

Now  joy  he  knows  who  seeks  the  stricken,  nor  can  pause, 
With  strong  right  arm  the  drowning  from  destruction  draws, 
Inspirits  others  near,  or  sensitive  or  bold, 
That  droop  appalled,  dire  suffer  from  the  numbing  cold. 

Ah;  more!  it  came  to  one  heroical  to  save 
Poor  tortured  derelicts  adrift  upon  the  wave, 
Since,  at  his  post  remaining,  he  had  struck  aghast 
Vessels  afar  with  news  of  peril  looming  fast ; 
With  ceaseless  sparks  electric,  skilfully  contrived, 
Despising  his  own  weal,  that  rescue  sure  arrived. 

Change  loyal  friends  their  course,  with  throbbing  engines  speed, 
Distracted,  scarce  can  trust  to  think  of  those  in  need; 
Descry,  at  last  approach,  warm-hearted  succour  bring 
From  an  o'erwhelming  ill  remove  in  part  the  sting. 

And  when  each  learns  ashore,  the  story,  nigh  in  tears, 
Impatient  for  relief,  with  glowing  pride  he  hears 
How,  "  women,  children  first,"  was  the  command  obeyed 
When  the  Titanic  sank,  her  tragic  journey  made ; 
Deeply  rejoices,  such  as  Ocean's  boundaries  scan, 
With  subtle  messages  etheric,  quick  can  span 
Leagues  isolating  less  the  traveller  than  of  yore, 
When  science  had  not  learned  laws  natural  to  explore. 

In  sad  and  gloomy  moments,  reeling  from  a  blow, 
Men  sigh  for  consolation,  seek  to  heal  their  woe ! 

C.   FlLLINGHAM   COXWELL. 
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NATIONAL   PROBLEMS   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA 

THE    NEW   SHIPPING    COMBINE 

BY   HENRY   SAMUEL 

VAST  shipping  amalgamations  are  in  the  air,  or  are  taking  place 
on  every  side.  Of  these,  none  can  exceed  in  interest  or  importance 
to  the  British  public  the  passing  of  the  control  of  that  favourite 
and  leading  African  line  the  "  Union  Castle "  to  the  joint 
domination  of  the  Koyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  and  Elder  Dempster 
Companies. 

Since  the  time  of  its  foundation  by  the  late  Sir  Donald  Currie, 
the  Union  Castle  line  has  shown  an  inclination  to  dispute  with 
the  P.  and  0.  the  title  of  aristocrat  of  the  oceans.  Although  not 
able,  like  the  latter  company,  to  ignore  steerage  passenger  business 
entirely,  it  has  done  the  next  best  thing  by  paying  as  little 
attention  to  it  as  possible.  The  carriage  of  mails,  of  gold  and 
other  precious  freights,  and  last  but  not  least,  of  rich  and 
dignified  saloon  passengers,  comprises  the  class  of  business  which 
the  Union  Castle  has  hitherto  striven  to  obtain.  Even  when  Sir 
Frederick  Merrilees  assumed  command  of  the  Company's  policy 
he  followed  in  the  same  grooves  marked  out  by  his  predecessor 
when  establishing  this  great  enterprise  a  generation  ago.  But  in 
shipping,  like  every  other  line  of  business,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  rest.  Without  a  constant  scrutiny  of  method  and  an  incessant 
revision  of  system,  it  is  impossible  for  any  industry  to  preserve  its 
independence  or  keep  in  the  fore-front  of  life.  In  the  absence  of 
these  precautions  the  ever-flowing  ebbing  tides  of  progress  or 
disaster  must  sooner  or  later  win  their  inevitable  way. 

The  advent  of  the  Koyal  Mail  and  Elder  Dempster  Companies 
into  the  African  shipping  arena,  through  their  control  of  the 
Union  Castle  line,  presages  a  reversion  of  the  placid  aristocratic 
and  out-of-date  policy  of  the  old  management  to  the  far  better 
paying,  if  more  democratic  methods  that  are  proving  so  successful 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  Sir  Owen  Phillips,  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  re-arrangement,  appears  to  have  achieved  his 
object  at  the  psychological  moment.  Satiated  with  the  chaos, 
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stagnation  and  jealousies  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  South 
Africans  are  at  last  settling  down  into  a  united  nation  with  the 
fixed  intention  of  developing  rapidly  and  systematically  their 
splendid  inheritance.  In  this  respect,  after  many  turns  and 
twists,  they  are  only  coming  into  line  with  the  other  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  of  the  earth.  What  then  can  be  more  natural  than  the 
organisation  of  their  chief  shipping  line  on  principles  that  have 
proved  of  such  invaluable  aid  and  benefit  to  other  rising  nations 
similarly  situated  ?  Wherever,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  a 
shipping  line  carries  on  business  with  either  a  young  white  nation 
or  a  mixed  white  and  coloured  people  in  a  practically  empty  land, 
the  cream  of  its  trade  from  a  money-making  point  of  view 
invariably  consists  of  the  carriage  of  agricultural  products  from  or 
manufactured  goods  for  its  land  workers  and  the  transportation, 
third  class  or  steerage,  of  potential  settlers.  It  is  inevitable, 
therefore,  that  exactly  the  same  conditions  will  produce  the  same 
results  under  the  Union  Government  of  South  Africa  which,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  Eichard  Solomon,  the  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Union  is  now  a  sturdy  infant  nearly  two  years  old. 

This  forecast  is  rendered  all  the  more  certain  of  fulfilment 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Union  Cabinet  have  recently 
made  a  decided  move  in  the  direction  of  facilitating  land  settle- 
ment by  introducing  a  Bill  to  deal  with  and  finance  on  a  national 
scale,  its  practical  commencement.  Many  well-wishers  of  the 
infant  State  will  welcome  heartily  a  clause  that  has  been  inserted 
in  the  measure  enabling  the  department  to  import  settlers  from 
overseas.  While  not  necessarily  meaning  that  it  will  be  acted 
upon  immediately,  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction — proving 
unusual  moral  courage  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  to  immigration 
existing  in  certain  influential  political  circles — which  does  General 
Botha,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Fischer,  the  Minister  for 
Lands,  infinite  credit. 

The  bald  truth,  however,  is  that  South  Africa  is  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  Uncontrovertible  statistics  are  proving  con- 
clusively that  the  increase  of  the  black  and  brown  populations 
under  the  sheltering  wing  of  white  man's  law  and  order  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  white  race  itself.  Even  in  those  districts 
which  are  purely  Boer,  a  folk  famed  like  the  French  Canadian 
for  its  long  families,  and  where  modern  ideas  and  economics  have 
not  yet  begun  to  lay  their  withering  influence  on  the  fecundity  of 
this  fine  pastoral  people,  the  rate  of  reproduction  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  their  black  servants.*  Yet  the  white  inhabitants  of  South 

*  A  Eeuter  cable,  dated  Cape  Town,  May  15,  says  :— The  census  returns  show 
that  the  total  population  of  the  Union  is  5,973,394,  as  compared  with  5,175,824  in 
1904.  The  Europeans  number  1,276,242,  as  compared  with  1,116,806,  and  the  natives 
and  coloured  inhabitants  4,697,152,  as  compared  with  4,059,018. 
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Africa  are  practically  unanimous  on  one  point,  namely,  that  they 
must  not  allow  the  present  ratio  between  white  and  black  to  alter 
to  the  detriment  of  the  former.  A  steady  and  organised  immigra- 
tion policy  is  the  only  method  that  can  make  up  for  the  shortages 
of  the  South  African  cradle,  and  if  Sir  Owen  Phillips,  during  his 
present  mission  to  South  Africa  ostensibly  to  secure  the  Mail 
Contract,  neglects  to  discuss  this  far  more  vital  question,  and  to 
consummate  an  arrangement  with  the  Powers  that  be,  he  will 
have  failed  to  grasp  his  full  opportunities  in  the  sub-continent  or 
their  potentialities  for  the  Empire  and  the  interests  he  represents. 

Provided  he  can  steer  clear  of  petty  causes  of  friction  and 
sticks  to  his  last,  which  is  really  Empire-building  and  fostering 
the  true  welfare  of  the  white  race,  this  welder  of  steamship  lines 
should  have  the  ball  at  his  feet.  For  the  position  is  reminiscent 
in  a  topsy-turvy  way  of  one  that  existed  at  the  reverse  end  of  the 
continent  some  thousands  of  years  ago.  On  that  distant  occasion, 
however,  it  was  the  dominant  native  race  that  happened  to  be 
embarrassed  by  the  aliens'  fecundity,  of  whose  strength  and 
superior  industry  they  were  in  the  first  place  so  glad  to  avail 
themselves.  The  only  sure  means  to-day  by  which  the  ruling 
alien  races  in  South  Africa  may  save  that  country  from  becoming 
a  continental  Jamaica,  where  the  white  man  has  been  practically 
driven  out  by  the  tide  of  coloured  people,  is  the  steamboat  bounti- 
fully applied.  And  no  one  knows  better  than  these  new  controllers 
of  the  Union  Castle  Line  how  to  apply  it,  provided  they  possess 
facilities  similar  to  those  granted  to  shipping  companies  elsewhere, 
yet  designed  to  fit  the  especial  needs  and  conditions  of  the  sub- 
continent. 

The  policy  of  bona-fide  unfettered  white  progress  is  one  that 
only  awaits  the  frank  support  of  the  official  representatives  of  the 
South  African  people  to  become  the  premier  interest  of  the  State, 
and  it  may  confidently  be  hoped  that  the  necessary  approval  and 
co-operation  will  be  obtained  to  enable  the  great  shipping  interests 
to  do  faithfully  their  part  of  the  work.  All  sorts  of  opportunities 
really  exist  for  white  men  if  only  South  Africans  will  not  harden 
their  hearts  against  their  brethren  overseas,  who  alone  are  able  to 
ensure  the  permanency  of  themselves  and  their  descendants  in  the 
sub-continent. 

An  example  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Defence  Force.  Mr.  J.  C.  Smuts,  Minister  of  Defence,  will 
require  a  large  number  of  seasoned  men  for  the  permanent  army, 
and  instructors  for  the  compulsory  citizen  forces.  Ex-service  men 
of  good  character  are  to  be  found  in  Britain  in  plenty,  wandering 
about  our  streets,  looking  hopelessly  for  work  amongst  the  civilians 
they  have  given  their  best  years  to  defend.  What  better  or  more 
striking  act  could  South  Africa  do  than  to  recruit  these  men  for 
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her  present  needs  and  gain  the  gratitude  of  the  Empire  in  so 
doing  ?  Lord  Methuen,  whose  sincere  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Union  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  white  races  cannot 
be  doubted,  has  pointed  out  very  clearly  the  fact  that  South 
Africa  is  the  only  Dominion  in  the  Empire  where  our  frontiers 
march  side  by  side  with  those  of  a  first-class  European  military 
power.  Well-trained,  seasoned  soldiers  are  in  consequence 
essential  to  the  country's  security. 

For  the  ordinary  European  emigrant,  South  Africa  has  many 
advantages  over  other  parts  of  the  world.  Less  trying  than 
Canada  owing  to  the  absence  of  extreme  cold,  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  healthy  as  California  and  grows  freely  a  varietyof  produce, 
temperate  to  tropical,  rarely  equalled/and  certainly  not  surpassed, 
by  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Geographically  not  so  far,  by 
half,  as  Australia,  with  which  its  products  are  largely  identical,  it 
has  an  invaluable  pull  in  distance  over  that  country  in  the 
competition  for  European  markets.  These  facts  only  require 
advertising  with  equal  enterprise  to  that  shown  by  our 
other  Dominions,  and  there  will  be  ho  lack  of  men  for  South 
African  lands. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  South  Africa,  the  home  of  so- 
called  cheap  coloured  labour,  cannot  compete  in  its  local  markets 
with  the  produce  of  dear  white  labour — even  with  the  added  cost 
of  handling  and  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  freightage.  In  1911 
the  people  of  the  Union  paid  awayT  £192,987  for  foreign  butter. 
Nearly  £155,000  of  this  sum  went  to  the  white  dairy  farmers  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  imported  condensed  milk  bill 
ran  up  to  £405,280.  South  Africa  is  a  land  of  cattle  and  sheep 
and  other  live  stock.  Yet  last  year  the  Union  spent  £73,976  on 
imported  beef,  and  £32,308  on  imported  mutton  of  which  over 
£100,000  went  to  Australia.  Bacon  and  hams  to  the  value  of 
£229,134  were  purchased  over-sea.  For  wheaten  flour  alone 
£230,961  was  paid  to  Canada  and  £344,445  to  Australia,  while 
the  total  wheat  bill  with  the  latter  country  came  to  £495,171. 
Similarly  proportionate  figures  could  be  quoted  with  respect  to 
raisins,  potatoes,  eggs  and  poultry,  the  total  imports  in  the  shape 
of  food  and  drink  amounting  to  £6,336,262. 

Possibly  the  recent  resignation  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Hull  from  the 
Union  Cabinet  may  beneficially  affect  the  investment  of  capital  in 
rural  South  African  industries.*  At  any  rate  it  is  further  clear 
from  the  above  figures  that  only  a  contented,  industrious,  white 

*  It  is  now  probable  that  the  Union  Government's  proposal  regarding  the 
new  taxation  will  be  somewhat  modified,  and  its  best  interests  will  be  served 
by  encouraging  confidence  instead  of  conveying  the  impression  that  they  are 
antagonistic  to  the  South  African  millionaires.  They  are  quite  capable  of  looking 
after  themselves,  but  the  small  investor  will  not  face  the  risk  of  spontaneous 
reactionary  legislation  towards  the  mines  and  English  capital. 
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yeomanry,  farming  South  African  soil  on  modern  lines  and  backed 
by  ample  funds,  can  capture  the  home  market  for  the  local  producer. 
Such  men  must  be  imported,  and  the  right  class  of  settler  may  be 
obtained  all  the  more  readily  because  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
Union  Government  would  countenance  the  system  of  immigration 
exploitation  which  has  grown  up  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  notorious  that  of  the  millions  of  the  best  peasantry  and 
workers  of  Europe,  who  believed  they  were  going  to  free  home- 
steads and  ideal  conditions  of  labour  in  a  land  of  liberty,  a  large 
percentage  have  been  manoeuvred  into  the  manufacturing  cities 
of  that  country,  there  to  be  sterilised  and  worked  to  death  in  the 
grip  of  a  merciless  industrial  system — a  system  which  relies  on 
cheap  imported  flesh  and  blood  and  must  decline  immediately  the 
human  flow  across  the  Atlantic  fails. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  starting  an  immigration  policy 
with  this  object-lesson  before  it,  would  be  well  advised  to  establish 
or  endow  some  equitable  national  standard  of  co-partnership  that 
will  give  all  white  workers  a  fair  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the 
prosperity  they  help  to  create  and  thus  link  their  interests 
permanently  to  their  adopted  country.  Properly  handled 
immigration  bringing  as  it  does  the  two  great  essentials,  capital 
and  skilled  labour  to  develop  virgin  resources,  may  be  made  the 
means  of  ever-increasing  prosperity  and  power  to  a  young  country. 
To  achieve  success,  however,  where  a  coloured  population  is 
concerned  there  is  no  escape,  if  the  status  of  the  white  man  is  to 
be  maintained,  from  some  system  which  will  give  him  a  chance 
of  acquiring  a  proprietary  interest  in  his  occupation  and  put  him 
in  the  position  of  owning  a  tangible  stake  in  the  nation's  material 
wealth.  South  African  capitalists  and  land-owners  who  stand  to 
profit  immensely  by  the  progress,  industrial  peace,  security  and 
efficiency  obtainable  under  such  conditions,  can  find  no  more 
beneficial  avenue  for  their  energies  than  in  this  direction.  The 
Federative  Land  Settlement  System,  which  has  been  advocated 
from  time  to  time  as  specially  adaptable  to  South  African  needs, 
affords  every  promise  of  just  and  satisfactory  remuneration  to 
both  worker  and  investor,  and  is  quite  worthy  of  adoption  by  the 
Union  Government  as  a  national  basis  for  the  permanent  conciliation 
of  white  labout-  and  capital. 

It  is  interesting,  in  connection  with  the  present " Union  Castle" 
mission  to  South  Africa  to  consider  what  facilities  have  been 
granted  elsewhere  and  what  success  has  been  attained  by  private 
enterprise  possessing  State  approval  and  support.  Easily  the  first 
and  most  notable  instance  is  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway. 
Possessing  to-day  a  network  of  lines  in  Western  Canada,  besides 
its  great  trunk  railroad,  it  also  commands  a  flanking  force  of  up-to- 
date  passenger  and  freight-carrying  steamers  which  ply  on  the  two 
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oceans  it  links  together.  It  has  already  been  the  means  of  con- 
verting millions  of  acres  of  wild  lands  into  prosperous  homesteads, 
and  with  more  millions  in  hand  its  energies  in  this  direction  are 
annually  increasing.  When  it  began  its  operations  on  a  practically 
virgin  country  it  was  certainly  no  better  backed  with  cash  or 
brains  than  the  Union  Castle  of  to-day.  At  a  recent  banquet 
that  fine  old  veteran  statesman,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  threw  a  flood 
of  light  on  an  almost  forgotten  incident  in  its  early  history.  He 
stated  that  when  Prime  Minister  in  1878 : 

It  became  his  duty  to  submit  a  proposal  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  to 
lend  $30,000,000  (£6,000,000)  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  at  4  per  cent, 
for  4  years.  This  was  opposed  by  the  Liberals,  their  leader,  Mr.  Blake, 
declaring  that  it  was  not  a  loan  and  that  they  would  never  see  a  penny  of  their 
money  back  again.  The  money  was  returned  within  the  four  years,  together 
with  the  stipulated  interest,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  prosperous  undertakings  in  the  World. 

Admitting  the  success  of  the  far-seeing  policy  of  Sir  Charles 
Tupper' s  Cabinet  it  may  be  said  that  the  South  African  situation 
does  not  demand  such  heroic  treatment.  It  is  a  case  of  "  other 
countries,  other  methods,"  and  clearly  the  position  of  a  powerful 
steamship  line  dealing  with  a  young  country  that  already 
possesses  government-owned  railways,  while  it  may  be  somewhat 
similar,  certainly  is  not  parallel  with  that  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Eailway. 

In  one  important  particular  the  Union  Castle  might,  however, 
well  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the  great  Canadian  enterprise. 
Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  the  success  it  has  achieved  than 
its  hold  upon  large  areas  of  arable  virgin  land  in  the  prairie 
provinces,  on  to  which  it  has  been  able  to  direct  a  constant 
stream  of  settlers  with  immediately  beneficial  and  ever  improving 
results  to  its  steamship  business,  its  westward  passenger  service 
and  its  eastward  goods  traffic.  An  illustration  was  recently 
given  in  an  English  periodical  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway 
methods  of  farm  preparation  for  the  new-comer.  On  Wednesday, 
April  17th,  of  this  year,  an  Irish  farmer  inspected  a  Canadian 
Pacific  Eailway  ready-made  farm  in  Alberta.  He  took  it  and 
went  to  work  the  following  Friday,  and  on  the  very  next 
Wednesdty  was  selling  cream  and  butter  to  the  railway  supply 
depot !  While  it  may  only  be  possible  at  first  for  the  Union 
Castle  Line  to  arrange  special  facilities  for  immigrant  traffic  on 
the  South  African  railways  pending  the  development  of  the 
Government  Land  Scheme  on  an  adequate  scale,  there  is,  never- 
theless, every  probability  that  a  useful  working  agreement  might 
be  negotiated  with  one  or  other  of  the  groups  of  landowners 
possessing  large  farming  areas  suited  for  close  organised  settle- 
ment. The  progress  made  in  irrigation  on  the  one  hand  and 
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scie  ntific  dry  farming  on  the  other,  go  to  prove  that  South  African 
land  in  small  blocks  is  just  as  capable  of  supporting  white 
families  in  comfort  as  the  medium-sized  farms  devoted  to  similar 
purposes  in  America  or  Australia. 

There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  if  the  Union  Castle  Line 
entered  into  an  arrangement  of  this  sort  with  the  Government  and 
landowners,  or  agreed  to  work  as  auxiliary  to  existing  Govern- 
ment Land  Settlement  Schemes,  important  financial  assistance 
might  be  forthcoming,  either  from  the  Government  direct,  through 
its  land  bank,  or  by  the  awakening  interest  of  the  investing 
public.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  remember  the 
satisfactory  results  that  were  obtained  for  many  years  in  Egypt 
owing  merely  to  a  guarantee,  given  by  the  Government  under 
Lord  Cromer,  to  an  institution  which  aided  the  impoverished 
fellaheen  to  acquire  and  work  his  own  holding. 

The  essential  terms  of  this  guarantee  granted  to  the  Bank  of 
Egypt  were  as  follows  : 

Art.  21.  Whenever  in  any  financial  year  the  revenue  together  with  the  sums 
collected  for  loans  due  or  instalments  due  and  not  recovered  in  respect  of 
previous  financial  years  shall  not  attain  the  necessary  sum : 

(1)  To  cover  all  the  expenses  of  the  financial  year  and  the  amount  of  the 
loans  due  or  instalments  due  and  not  actually  recovered  in  the  financial  year. 

(2)  To  reach  net  profit  representing  3  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  employed  in 
loans  to  the  small  farmers,  then  the  additional  sum  required  for  the  above 
purpose  shall  be  taken  from  the  Reserve  Fund  and  in  the  event  of  insufficiency 
of  the  said  fund,  the  Government  will  pay  to  the  Company  by  way  of  subvention 
the  balance  of  the  sum  necessary  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes. 

Commenting  on  this,  Lord  Cromer  remarked  : 

This  guarantee  has  enabled  the  requisite  capital  to  be  raised  on  com- 
paratively easy  terms.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  any 
occasion  will  arise  for  calling  on  the  Government  to  make  good  a  deposit. 

Nor  has  any  such  occasion  arisen  up  to  date  in  this  useful  and 
well-conducted  enterprise. 

To  quote  another  example  of  the  help  which  private  enterprise 
aided  by  Government  good-will  and  approval  may  give  in  the 
matter  of  initiating  land  settlement,  it  might  not  be  out  of 
place  also  to  refer  to  the  New  Zealand  and  Australian  Land 
Corporation.  This  concern,  endowed  in  the  early  days  of  anti- 
podean history  with  extensive  areas  of  land  through  amalgamations 
with  a  number  of  small  land  companies,  adopted  many  years 
ago  an  enlightened  policy  of  subdivision  and  systematic  develop- 
ment, and  is  classed  amongst  the  largest  agricultural  and  pastoral 
enterprises  in  the  world.  It  may  almost  be  said  to  have  led  the 
States  with  which  it  has  been  so  long  connected  into  the  once 
despised  direction  of  reasonable-sized,  properly-worked  holdings, 
and  it  certainly  has  assisted  materially  in  inducing  the  investment 
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of  capital  in   these  countries  when  money  was   a  very  scarce 
commodity. 

Many  public  testimonies  have  been  given  to  the  far-sighted 
management  of  this  concern,  which  has  achieved  the  double 
success  of  pleasing  its  proprietors  and  greatly  benefiting  finan- 
cially both  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  nations,  as  well  as 
pioneering  land  settlement.  Had  any  steamship  line  trading  to 
the  Pacific  possessed  the  enterprise  to  enter  into  an  arrangement 
with  this  concern  and  then  together  have  approached  the 
Governments  interested  for  capitation  grants  or  other  support, 
their  scope  of  action  might  have  been  very  largely  increased  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  two  contracting  parties.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  present  rush,  now  only  just  beginning  to 
Australasia  once  almost  equal  to  Canada  in  population,  would 
probably  have  taken  place  many  years  earlier  if  such  a  combina- 
tion had  existed. 

Everything  considered,  the  position  of  the  Union  Castle  line 
is  very  favourable.  The  day  and  the  man  seem  to  have  duly 
arrived  for  bringing  about  a  tremendous  extension  of  its  trade. 
Behind  it  now  stand  on  one  hand  the  powerful  and  successful 
Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  with  its  wide  experience  of 
developing  trade  and  migration  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
on  the  other  the  Elder  Dempster  Company,  which  has  of  recent 
years  become  more  and  more  a  powerful  investment  enterprise. 
A  bold  policy  of  land  acquisition  or  alliance  with  owners  in  order 
to  encourage  close  settlement  for  British  and  European  agri- 
culturists will  afford  a  scope  for  profitable  business  that  entirely 
overshadows  even  the  gaining  or  losing  of  the  mail  contract.  The 
best  interests  of  the  sub-continent  march  in  step  with  those  of  its 
chief  shipping  enterprise.  To  the  somnolence  of  the  latter  in  the 
past 'alone  is  due  the  spectre  of  a  nationally  owned  steamship  line 
which  now  actually  looms  in  the  background. 

Slowly  but  surely  into  the  minds  of  South  Africans  is  being 
driven  the  axiom  that  the  richest  territory  in  the  world  is  of  no 
greater  value  than  the  Sahara  desert,  unless  it  possesses  also  an 
intelligent,  contented,  human  population  to  develop  it.  To  this 
may  also  be  added  the  palpable  truth  that  it  is  chiefly  on  the 
white  man's  work,  energies  and  standards  of  life  that  high  national 
development,  high  land  values  and  true,  modern  civilisation, 

depend. 

HENKY  SAMUEL. 
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WOMANHOOD    SUFFRAGE 

AN    AUSTRALIAN    POINT    OF     VIEW 

(continued) 
BY  F.   A.   W.    GISBORNE  (Tasmania) 

A  FORMER  Premier  of  an  Australian  State  Government,  who 
throughout  his  political  career  offered  an  uncompromising 
resistance  to  the  granting  of  the  franchise  to  women,  was  in  the 
habit  of  emphasising  one  of  the  undesirable  results  that  would 
follow  the  then  proposed  innovation.  Woman  suffrage,  he 
quite  correctly  declared,  would  mean  either  an  unfair  advantage, 
or  equally  unfair  disadvantage,  to  married  men.  When  one  of 
the  latter  class  was  on  correct  terms  with  his  wife  he  would  have 
two  votes.  Should  marital  relations  be  strained  he  would  have 
none  at  all.  A  Liberal  husband  might  be  pursued  to  the  polling 
place  by  a  Labour  wife,  or  vice  versd,  and  forthwith  disfranchised. 
Violent  domestic  controversies  would  follow  such  displays  of 
wasted  energies  in  households  where  the  philosophic  spirit  did 
not  prevail. 

Examples  of  the  kind  have  come  under  my  own  notice. 
One  deserves  mention  as  a  quite  delightful  case  of  political 
incompatibility.  A  certain  Labour  organiser  enjoys  a 
salary  of  £600  a  year,  with  travelling  expenses  added,  and 
naturally  votes  for  the  party  from  which  he  receives  such 
substantial  benefits.  His  wife,  however,  a  staunch  Liberal,  not 
only  votes  for  the  other  side,  but  audaciously  gives  it  open 
support.  The  position,  to  the  husband,  in  this  instance,  must 
be  peculiarly  aggravating  ;  for  heresy  in  a  political  prophet's 
own  household  does  not  tend  to  increase  his  influence  abroad. 
But,  as  a  rule,  Labour  wives  render  fit  obedience  to  their 
husbands,  and  show  no  unseemly  spirit  of  defiance.  They  are 
subjected  also  to  severe  discipline.  Any  inclination  to  abstain 
from  voting  is  sharply  rebuked,  and  to  enable  ladies  of  the  wash- 
tub  and  others  oppressed  with  an  excessive  flock  of  cherubs  to 
record  their  votes,  astute  party  managers  enrol  regiments  of 
volunteer  nurses  and  caretakers,  who  assume  in  turn  charge  of 
each  humble  household,  while  materfamilias  hurries  off,  perhaps 
in  a  luxurious  motor-car,  to  the  nearest  polling  place.  On  the 
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other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  official  shepherds  of  the 
party  whose  supporters  include  nearly  all  the  more  prosperous 
members  of  the  community,  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  entice 
their  well-fed  sheep  to  the  fold.  The  lady  of  fashion  has  an 
inclination  to  despise  politics,  and,  unlike  some  of  her  energetic 
sisters  at  home,  places  but  little  value  on  a  privilege  enjoyed 
equally  by  her  scullery  maid.  Neither  does  she  love  to  thread  her 
way  through  unsavoury  crowds  to  the  polling  place  to  record  a 
vote  which  she  has  reason  to  believe  one  of  her  kitchen  staff  will 
speedily  annul.  The  lady's  husband,  too,  finds  no  satisfaction  in 
the  thought  that  his  vote  will  be  treated  in  like  manner  by  the 
indolent  or  dishonest  workman  whom  he  was  compelled  to  dis- 
charge the  day  before.  Hitherto,  many  ladies  of  fastidious  tastes 
in  Australia,  have  preferred  to  vote  by  post  rather  than  put  up 
with  the  inconveniences  just  noticed.  The  present  Federal 
Government,  however,  aware  of  the  fact  that  of  the  30,000  postal 
votes  recorded  at  the  last  Commonwealth  Elections,  by  far  the 
greater  number  represented  hostile  influences,  by  a  recent  measure 
summarily  abolished  postal  voting  altogether,  so  that  in  future 
patricians  will  have  to  jostle  plebeians  at  the  polling  places,  and 
invalids  will  have  to  take  up  their  beds  and  walk  thither,  or  resign 
themselves  to  political  as  well  as  physical  impotence.  The  change 
has  been  defended  by  arguments  that  would  have  quite  satisfied 
Mr.  Pecksniff.  They  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  satisfied  the 
fair-minded  portion  of  the  Australian  public. 

The  opinion  lately  expressed  by  Mr.  Asquith  that  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  "  a  political 
mistake  of  a  very  disastrous  kind,"  is  one  which  the — so  far — 
limited  experience  in  this  direction  of  Australia  tends  far  more  to 
support  than  to  refute.  In  England,  however,  clerical  influences 
among  the  higher,  and  socialistic  influences  among  the  lower  class 
of  woman  voters,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  much  more 
powerful  than  they  are  in  the  Commonwealth  ;  for  luxury  tends 
to  strengthen  the  former,  and  destitution  the  latter.  Thus  the 
State  coach  would  be  under  the  control  of  two  drivers,  one  shout- 
ing "  forward  "  and  the  other  "  back,"  to  the  distraction  of  the 
team  and  the  discomfort,  if  not  danger,  of  the  passengers.  But, 
were  womanhood  to  attain  manhood  suffrage,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  revolutionary  leaders  would  soon  command  the 
largest  following  among  women  as  among  men.  Socialism,  by  force 
of  numbers,  would  triumph  over  clericalism.  The  uneducated, 
poverty-stricken  masses  in  an  old  country,  furnish  fuel  of  a  most 
inflammable  kind  to  the  political  incendiary.  Huge  overgrown 
cities  are  the  hotbeds  of  demagogism  and  revolution.  In  Australia 
wealth  is  far  more  equally  divided  than  in  England,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  self-advancement  immeasurably  greater.  The  general 
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level  of  natural  and  cultivated  intelligence,  too,  is  almost  always 
higher  in  a  new  country,  the  resort  of  the  enterprising  and 
ambitious,  than  in  an  old  one,  where  a  foul  sediment  of  degeneracy 
has  been  accumulating  for  ages.  Individuals  in  the  former  case 
are  not  cultured  into  cowardice  and  sentimentalism  at  the  one 
extreme  of  society,  and  starved  into  bestiality  at  the  other. 
Discontent  does  not  harden  into  desperation,  nor  envy  into 
ferocity.  Powerful  restraining  forces  operate  throughout  the 
whole  social  organism.  Moreover,  in  Australia,  as  time  goes  on, 
the  country  vote  will  acquire  supremacy  over  that  of  the  city  ; 
and  the  countryman  invariably  stands  for  conservatism  and 
moderation.  In  England  present  tendencies  are  exactly  opposite, 
and  the  danger  of  the  stupendous  innovation  now  contemplated 
is  proportionately  magnified.  It  is  not  wise  to  endeavour  to  cure 
discontent  by  flinging  votes  to  the  discontented.  It  only  means 
giving  the  power  to  those  who  have  already  the  will  to  work 
mischief. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  mollifying  circumstances  just 
briefly  described,  Australia  undoubtedly  has  suffered  severely 
through  the  introduction  of  the  companion  systems  of  universal 
suffrage  and  payment  of  members.  The  level  of  legislative  ability 
of  late  years  has  distinctly  declined.     Of  the  change  in  Parlia- 
mentary manners,  the  less  said  the  better.     Recent  disgraceful 
episodes  in  the  New  South  Wales  House  of  Assembly  speak  for 
themselves.       Costs    of   government    and   administration   have 
enormously  increased.  The  rabble  vote  of  the  great  cities  has  been 
constituted  the  dominant  factor  in  deciding  elections,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  men  who  capture  that  vote  are  either  able  men  without 
honour,   or   honest   men   without   knowledge.      The   successful 
candidate,  in  other  words,  must  either  sincerely'share  the  prevailing 
popular  fallacies,  or  he  must  pretend  to  do  so.  Thus,  too  often,  the 
member  chosen  is  either  a  conscientious  ignoramus  or  a  clever 
trickster,  who  draws  a  rigid  line  between  the  morality  he  practises 
as  a  public  man  and  that  which  guides  his  actions  in  private  life. 
Save  in  the  country  and  a  few  of  the  suburban  constituencies,  the 
really  able  and  honourable  candidate  has  little  chance  of  election, 
for  his  views  being  based  on  knowledge  and  foresight  are  neces- 
sarily unpopular,  and  he  refuses  to  dissemble.    The  demagogue 
and  the  political  Artful  Dodger  thus  are  left  largely  in  possession 
of  the  field.    Payment  of  members  accentuates  these  tendencies, 
and  encourages  that  professionalism  in  politics  which  the  late 
Governor-General    of    Australia    recently   referred    to    in    very 
temperate  terms  of  disapproval.  The  hireling  legislator  inevitably 
lacks  independence  of  character  and  judgment,  and  he  becomes 
amenable  to  methods  of  conversion  similar  to  those  which  Butler 
ascribed  to  the  opportunist  divine  of  his  day  : — 
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"  What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear  ? 
About  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
And  that  which  was  proved  true  before 
Proved  false  again  ?     Two  hundred  more." 

It  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  country  when  ability  becomes  divorced 
either  from  sincerity  or  knowledge  among  its  legislators.  Worse 
still,  when  party  strength  is  purchased  by  personal  debasement. 
The  Caucus  was  unknown  in  Australia  before  the  era  of  universal 
suffrage.  Its  appearance  shows  that  the  degradation  of  the 
franchise  tends  also  to  the  degradation  of  the  standard  of 
legislative  morals.  No  man  with  a  true  sense  of  honour  would, 
for  personal  or  party  advantage,  voluntarily  place  himself  in 
such  a  position  that  at  any  time  he  might  be  compelled  to  choose 
between  supporting  what  was  repugnant  either  to  his  intellect 
or  conscience,  possibly  both,  and  breaking  his  pledged  word. 
The  enfranchisement  of  women  in  Australia,  so  far  from  killing 
this  political  Apollyon,  seems  to  have  endowed  the  monster  with 
more  strength.  If  the  moral  force  so  glibly  attributed  to  the 
woman  vote  really  existed,  there  would  be  no  Labour  Caucus 
in  Australia,  and  the  very  soul  of  representative  institutions 
would  not  be  destroyed. 

In  truth,  Australian  experience  not  only  discourages  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women  in  England,  but 
it  most  strongly  condemns  the  present  Government's  pronounced 
intention  of  introducing  manhood  suffrage  there.  What  reasons 
of  expediency  (for  there  can  be  none  based  either  on  history  or 
natural  justice)  have  dictated  this  wild  leap  in  the  dark  can  only 
be  conjectured ;  but  the  proposed  change  is  one  that  must  fill 
the  mind  of  every  Imperialist  with  dismay.  It  is  casting  an 
Empire  to  the  wolves  ;  throwing  responsibilities  of  incalculable 
weight  on  the  shoulders  of  ignorance  ;  exposing  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  ages  defenceless  to  the  attacks  of  cupidity.  In 
Australia,  under  far  less  dangerous  conditions,  the  granting  of 
the  franchise  indiscriminately  has  produced  a  general  weakening 
of  the  sense  of  civic  responsibility.  Those  best  qualified  to  make 
a  good  choice  of  legislators  show  a  strong  inclination  to  stand 
aloof  from  politics  altogether.  An  educated  man  or  woman  in 
the  Commonwealth  to-day  votes  only  in  self-defence  and  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  humiliation.  Democracy  there,  as  elsewhere, 
tends  to  mean  the  rule  of  the  best  by  the  worst — the  domination 
of  ignorance  misled  by  craft.  While  to  the  better  class  of  citizens 
the  general  election  has  become  a  general  nuisance  and,  in  a 
degree,  danger  also,  to  the  irresponsible,  impecunious  city  mobs 
it  is  a  huge  foray,  in  which  they  play  the  congenial  part  of  moss- 
troopers, without,  however,  incurring  any  troublesome  risk  of  the 
halter.  Their  eyes  are  riveted  on  the  hen-roosts,  sheep-folds 
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and  money-boxes  of  their  more  prosperous  fellow-citizens,  and 
their  chief  object  is  that  of  electing  dexterous  captains  to  seize 
and  distribute  the  booty,  after  securing  due  legal  warrant.  The 
franchise,  where  universal,  is  always  most  valued  and  exercised 
by  those  least  worthy  of  it.  Cupidity  rather  than  patriotism 
attracts  the  masses  to  the  polling  places.  Jack  Cade  is  the 
favoured  type  of  candidate.  Most  certainly  Queen  Demos  has 
not  yet  done  much  in  Australia  to  restrain  the  predatory 
proclivities  of  her  capricious  consort.  Rather  she  has  enthusiasti- 
cally joined  him  in  the  game  of  grab,  with  the  result  so  far  that 
immense  increases  have  recently  been  made  in  the  salaries  of 
female  as  well  as  male  civil  servants.  Among  other  undesirable 
consequences,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  in  England  will  there  also  lead  to  a  very  appreciable 
increase  of  the  burdens  of  taxpayers. 

A  late  Archbishop  of  York*  wittily  remarked  that  the  many- 
headed  monarch  for  some  years  past  enthroned  in  Great  Britain 
was  attended,  not  only  by  courtiers,  but  by  Court  chaplains. 
Among  the  latter,  certainly,  cannot  be  included  the  present 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  It  is  refreshing  occasionally  to  meet  with  a 
man  holding  a  prominent  position  who  is  courageous  enough 
to  approach  Demos  on  his  feet  rather  than  his  stomach. 
Dr.  Inge's  recent  attack  on  democracy,  which  he  derided  as  "  the 
silliest  of  fetishes  "  and  disrespectfully  described  as  "our  old 
friend  the  divine  right  of  Kings  standing  on  its  head  and  looking 
more  ridiculous  in  that  posture  than  in  its  original  attitude,"  by 
no  means  shocks  the  candid  observer  of  both  English  and 
Australian  politics.  In  Australia,  indeed,  as  probably  also  is 
the  case  in  the  Mother  Country,  much  of  the  reverence  outwardly 
displayed  towards  the  grotesque  object  of  popular  superstition 
is  mere  lip  service.  "  Do  not  make  me  laugh,"  whispered  the 
diplomatic  Bishop  of  Autun  to  a  friend  as  he  officiated  at  certain 
singular  rites  on  a  historic  occasion.  The  modern  priest  of 
democracy  might  make  a  similar  entreaty  each  time  he  mounts 
the  rostrum.  The  democratic  courtier  approaches  his  uncouth 
master  in  a  most  deferential  attitude  and  with  words  of  servile 
flattery  on  his  tongue.  But  once  outside  the  presence  his 
language  is  anything  but  expressive  of  adoration.  The  court 
dress — cheap  tweed  or  moleskin — is  contemptuously  flung  aside. 

Among  intelligent  working  men,  and  especially  among  those 
engaged  in  Australian  rural  industries,  a  feeling  is  beginning  to 
spread  that  the  professional  politician  is  not  always  a  model  of 
sincerity,  and  that  sometimes  the  chief  object  of  his  patriotism 
is  to  secure  for  himself  a  comfortable  living.  Needy  politicians, 
it  is  observed,  are  continually  being  appointed  to  new  positions 
*  Dr.  Magee  in  a  speech  made  when  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
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in  the  public  service,  and  the  frequency  of  Royal  Commissions 
is  becoming  an  open  scandal.  The  merits  of  an  electoral  system 
which  has  produced  legislators  of  this  kind  are  becoming 
distrusted.  When  the  shrewd  artisan  or  small  farmer  is  told 
that  he  lives  in  a  country  blessed  with  free  representative 
institutions,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  last  Federal 
Elections  685,800  electors  returned  eighteen  Senators  all  belonging 
to  one  political  party,  while  648,000  others  did  not  succeed  in 
electing  a  single  representative.  After  all,  in  spite  of  familiar 
demagogic  claptrap,  the  average  man,  no  matter  what  his  class, 
does  not  wish  to  govern.  He  wishes  merely  to  be  well-governed. 
He  dislikes  incessant  change,  objects  to  paying  unnecessary  taxes, 
and  desires  only  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  his  occupation  without 
disturbance.  He  is  content  with  that  "  tranquil  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  of  person  and  property,"  the  maintenance  of  which 
Washington  truly  declared  to  be  the  prime  duty  of  government. 
Democracy  in  Australia  has  not  yet  justified  itself  by  satisfying 
these  fundamental  requirements.  Partial  and  predatory  taxation 
has  assailed  the  one  class  of  rights  ;  trade  unionist  persecution 
of  free  labour,  indirectly  encouraged  by  the  Legislature,  the 
other.  In  industrial  affairs  universal  franchise  has  only  produced 
universal  confusion.  The  vote  has  been  used  by  the  majority 
of  electors  merely  as  an  instrument  of  plunder.  Its  possession 
has  enabled  ignorance  and  incompetence  to  gain  a  momentary 
triumph  over  knowledge  and  ability.  But,  in  the  order  of  things, 
this  artificial  reversal  of  natural  conditions  cannot  last. 

That  the  franchise  should  be  subjected  to  reasonable  restric- 
tions has  been,  and  is,  the  opinion  of  every  notable  political 
thinker,  with,  in  a  degree,  the  sole  exception  of  Mill.*  And  the  last- 
mentioned  Radical  philosopher,  while  conceding  the  right  to  vote 
to  each  adult  citizen,  who  was  not  illiterate  nor  wholly  dependent 
on  the  State  for  support,  as  a  tribute  to  self-respect,  urged  that, 
to  prevent  the  predominance  of  ignorance,  specially  qualified 
electors  should  be  allowed  two  or  more  votes,  according  to  the 
system  now  prevailing  in  Belgium.  But  to  give  one  man  one  vote 
and  his  neighbour  three  would  seem  rather  to  accentuate  than  to 
remove  the  idea  of  inequality.  Plural  voting  in  any  case  is  a 
cumbrous  and  expensive  method  of  gratifying  human  vanity,  and 
at  the  same  time  forbidding  its  mischievous  manifestations. 
The  insistence  on  the  possession  of  certain  prescribed  qualifica- 
tions based  on  age,  residence,  education  and  possession  of  property 
of  an  immovable  kind  would  seem  to  be  the  most  rational  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  The  conditions  should  be  such  as  would  be  within 
the  reach  of  every  man  of  ordinary  ability  and  industry  to  satisfy 
ere  reaching  middle  age,  while  sifting  out  incompetence  and  vice. 

*  Rep.  Government,  Ch,  viii. 
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So  far  as  the  unfranchised  sex  was  concerned,  the  question  of 
dignity  and  self-respect  could  not  arise.  To  the  rational  intelligence 
it  is  no  more  insulting  to  tell  a  woman  that  she  is  unfit  to  vote  than 
it  were  to  tell  a  lawyer  he  is  unfit  to  shoe  a  horse,  or  an  artist  that 
he  would  make  a  very  poor  cook.  Most  cultured  women  regard 
themselves  as  above  rather  than  below  the  franchise.  They 
esteem  it  a  nobler  function  to  make  legislators  than  to  make  laws. 
They  are  unwilling  to  neglect  duties  of  inestimable  importance  to 
the  race,  for  which  they  alone  are  fitted,  in  order  to  engage  in  an 
ignoble  party,  and  perhaps  sex,  warfare  in  the  field  of  politics. 
They  recognise  that  the  task  of  governing  an  Empire  primarily 
rests  with  the  sex  that,  if  need  be,  must  defend  it ;  and  that 
power  divorced  from  responsibility  can  never  be  wisely  used. 

To  the  Imperialist  abroad  the  threatened  introduction  of  man- 
hood suffrage  in  Great  Britain  is  sufficiently  alarming.  To  pelt  an 
ignorant  and  clamorous  populace  with  votes,  though  it  be  sport 
to  the  politician,  may  mean  death  to  the  Nation.  But  should  the 
vast  flood  of  female  inexperience  and  emotionalism  be  let  loose 
also,  there  is  painful  reason  to  fear  that  the  bulwarks  of  the  Empire 
itself  will  be  swept  away.  It  is  incredible  that  so  frightful  a  risk 
should  be  taken  in  a  mere  spirit  of  political  expediency  or  levity. 
Possibly,  in  some  quarters,  it  may  be  thought  that  in  this  case  the 
effects  of  one  dose  of  poison  can  be  neutralised  by  administering 
another  of  a  different  kind  ;  that  by  enfranchising  both  sexes 
indiscriminately  a  sort  of  equipoise  of  incapacity  will  be  produced. 
Such  a  hope,  if  entertained,  is  utterly  delusive.  It  will  be  found 
in  England,  as  in  Australia,  that  the  uninformed  vote  of  both 
sexes  will  join  forces  and  be  utilised  by  unprincipled  and  revolu- 
tionary ability  for  its  own  ends.  "  Popular  forms  of  government," 
wrote  Froude,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  brilliant  monograph  on 
the  great  Dictator,  "  are  possible  only  when  individual  men  can 
govern  their  own  lives  on  moral  principles,  and  when  duty  is  of  more 
importance  than  pleasure,  and  justice  than  material  expediency." 

In  this  age  of  social  turbulence  and  pleasure-seeking,  when 
multitudes  expend  their  energies  in  striving  to  extort  increased 
reward  for  diminished  work,  the  fundamental  virtues  from 
which  spring  all  true  conceptions  of  civic  obligations  appear  to 
be  losing  their  old  vitality  and  power.  Should  they  become 
extinguished,  public  liberty  must,  for  a  season  at  least,  perish 
with  them  ;  and  rather  than  see  once  more  unchained  the  horrors 
of  anarchy  and  mob  despotism,  a  British  patriot  would  hope  that, 
as  in  ancient  Rome  when  the  Republic  writhed  in  its  dying 
convulsions,  order  might  be  restored  by  military  force,  and  the 
Empire  be  endowed  with  renewed  vigour  and  youth  by  the  sword 
of  a  Caesar. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE. 
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AN   INTERESTING   BOOK* 

The  recollections  of  Percy  Melville  Thornton,  M.P.  for  Clapham,  1892-1910. 

ME.  THOENTON  is  the  successful  author  of  many  books ;  but 
while  all  have  their  merits,  his  latest  work  possesses  a  more  personal 
touch  than  any  of  his  previous  literary  ventures.  Hitherto  he 
has  been  content  to  wield  the  pen  of  the  historian.  In  the  present 
volume  he  deals  with  men  and  matters  for  the  most  part  within 
the  recollection  of  his  contemporaries.  I  say  for  the  most  part, 
because  the  early  part  of  the  story  is  devoted  to  his  father's 
recollections,  and  these  include  the  reproduction  of  various  letters 
and  documents  which  go  to  show  the  actual  part  taken  by  Admiral 
Samuel  Thornton  in  maintaining  the  honour  and  glory  of 
England's  flag  in  naval  warfare.  Particularly  interesting  is  the 
letter  describing  the  capture  of  the  Essex  by  the  Phoebe,  dated 
April  12,  1814,  from  Valparaiso  Bay. 

The  Thornton  family  have  been  connected  with  Clapham  for 
over  a  century,  and  the  claims  of  Battersea  Eise  as  the  centre  of 
the  Thorn  ton- Wilberforce  traditions  receive  every  attention. 
Battersea  Eise  House — now,  alas,  pulled  down  to  make  room  for 
the  ever-increasing  demands  of  dwellers  in  the  suburbs — will 
always  be  remembered  as  the  historic  home  of  a  branch  of  the 
Thornton  family,  whose  good  deeds  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. It  was  here  that  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Sykes  Thornton, 
the  author's  esteemed  father-in-law,  lived  and  died,  and  here  that 
his  widow  dispensed  the  same  generosity  as  her  husband,  assisted 
by  her  two  daughters  and  son-in-law.  Here  congregated  all  that 
was  best  and  brilliant  in  the  Evangelical  Church  movement,  and 
the  lavish  hospitality  of  the  host  and  hostess  was  never  seen  to 
greater  advantage  than  when  entertaining  those  less  favoured 
than  themselves  in  this  world's  possessions.  To  Battersea  Eise 
House  came  also  many  litterateurs  drawn  together  out  of  friend- 
ship for  Mr.  H.  S.  Thornton,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 

*  '  Some  Things  we  have  Kemembered.'  [Samuel  Thornton,  Admiral,  1797-1859  ; 
Percy  Melville  Thornton,  1841-1911]  By  P.  M.  Thornton,  LL.D.  Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.,  Pateriaoster  Bow,  London,  1912.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
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Athenaeum  Club.  Statesmen  and  politicians  were  also  included 
among  the  many  guests.  The  book  contains  frequent  references 
to  these  distinguished  visitors,  and  is  brought  up  to  date  by  the 
addition  of  other  personalities  well  known  in  literary  and  political 
circles  of  to-day. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Samuel  Thornton,  the  author's  grandfather, 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  at  the  Bank  of  England  is  duly 
recorded.  Indeed,  no  member  of  the  family  is  left  out  in  this 
most  interesting  biography.  The  author,  like  his  kinsmen,  Mr. 
Samuel  and  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  served  the  State  in  parliament, 
and  not  the  least  attractive  chapter  is  that  which  deals  with  his 
own  parliamentary  career.  No  attempt  is  made  to  write  a  political 
history  of  our  times,  but  in  the  few  brief  comments  made  one 
gains  an  insight  into  matters  of  more  than  passing  moment. 
During  Mr.  Thornton's  representation  of  Clapham,  all  that 
pertained  to  the  welfare  of  his  constituents  was  constantly  and 
faithfully  kept  in  sight,  and  as  a  regular  attendant  at  Westminster 
and  supporter  of  Mr.  Balfour's  policy  in  the  division  lobbies  the 
late  member  set  an  example  that  has  rarely  been  equalled.  A 
free  trader  by  conviction  as  well  as  by  family  tradition,  he  could  not 
see  his  way  to  go  further  than  give  his  adhesion  to  retaliation,  so 
when  the  family  circle  at  Battersea  Kise  House  was  broken  up  by 
the  death  of  Mrs.  H.  S.  Thornton  he  took  advantage  of  the 
change  in  his  own  affairs  to  retire  from  political  life,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  a  wide  circle  of  readers  once  more  entered  upon  his 
literary  studies. 

Harrow  boys,  past  and  present,  can  scarcely  fail  to  find 
pleasure  in  the  author's  happy  reminiscences  of  his  school  life 
and  of  the  frequent  visits  he  paid  to  the  Hill  in  after  years.  To 
Harrow  and  its  surroundings  he  was  always  devoted,  and  the 
school  cricket  owes  much  to  his  watchful  care.  An  ardent  cricketer 
himself  and  good  football  player  he  carried  with  him  to  Cambridge 
a  school  record  in  these  respects  which  did  not  diminish  during  his 
period  of  residence  at  Jesus  College.  It  was,  however,  on  the 
running  path  that  he  was  destined  to  shine,  and  together  with  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  others  he  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  inter-university  sports.  In  these  pages  athletes  of  later 
generations  will  find  many  stories  of  old  records  and  will  learn 
something  of  how  running  men  who  have  gone  before  earned 
their  reputations.  Hunting  and  rowing  also  have  a  place  in  Mr. 
Thornton's  recollections,  and  the  chapters  devoted  to  these  sports 
well  repay  perusal. 

In  putting  down  this  volume  I  do  so  with  unfeigned  regret. 
From  beginning  to  end  it  is  a  live  work ;  the  style  is  easy  and 
clear :  each  anecdote  fits  its  place  and  is  well  told.  There  is  neither 
too  much  nor  too  little.  You  have  just  what  you  want  and  no 
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padding.  And  yet  there  is  something  of  everything  and  something 
for  everybody,  something  for  the  historian,  for  the  politician,  for 
the  sportsman,  and  a  good  deal  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  and 
attract  the  general  reader. 

THE  EDITOE. 


A   USEFUL   INVENTION 

An  apparatus  for  the  detection  of  ice,  the  invention  of  Dr. 
H.  T.  Barnes,  F.K.S.,  McDonald  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Director  of  the  Physical  Laboratories  at  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  value  to  navigation.  Dr. 
Barnes  has  recently  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
Canadian  Northern  K.M.S.  Eoyal  George.  The  new  instrument 
is  called  the  microthermometer,  to  which  is  attached  an  automatic 
recorder,  which  can  be  placed  in  the  chart  room  or  any  part  of 
the  ship.  On  the  Eoyal  George  the  recorder  was  placed  in  the 
chief  engineer's  room,  and  the  thermometer  fixed  at  the  entrance 
for  the  circulating  water.  The  instrument  will  record  a  variation 
in  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  one-thousandth  part  of  a  degree. 
During  the  voyage  the  doctor  stated  that  the  apparatus  detected 
icebergs  and  field-ice  at  distances  varying  from  two  to  ten  miles. 
It  also  noted  the  junctions  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  Labrador 
Current,  and  recorded  the  fact  that  the  vessel  was  near  the  Irish 
coast  long  before  the  Fastnet  Light  was  seen.  The  instrument 
also  detected  the  presence  of  Lundy  Island  before  it  was  sighted. 
Proximity  of  icebergs  was  indicated  by  a  slight  rise  of  about  three- 
sixteenths  of  a  degree  followed  by  a  sudden  fall  in  the  temperature, 
whereas  the  proximity  of  land  was  shown  by  a  gradual  and  rather 
unsteady  fall. 
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THE   CONSOLIDATION    OF   THE   BRITISH 
WEST   INDIES 

BY  G.  B.  MASON  (of  St.   Vincent,  West  Indies). 

LAST  November  Mr.  Murray,  Administrator  of  St.  Vincent, 
read  a  paper  at  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  West  India  Com- 
mittee in  London,  entitled  "  A  Scheme  for  the  Federation  of 
certain  West  Indian  Colonies,"  in  which  he  suggested  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  High  Commissioner  and  Federal  Council.  Mr.  Darnell 
Davis,  discussing  this  Paper  in  the  monthly  organ  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  puts  forward  an  attractive  scheme  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  British  West  Indies.  And  recently,  Mr. 
Joseph  Rippon  has  published  a  booklet  of  papers  on  the 
Unification  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  comments  of  the  West  Indian  Press  on  Mr.  Murray's 
scheme  have,  on  the  whole,  been  favourable.  The  Jamaica 
Gleaner,  however,  after  emphasising  his  statement  that  Jamaica 
should  not  be  included  in  any  scheme  of  federation  for  the  present, 
drew  attention  to  the  probable  increase  in  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion after  federation,  which  he  thinks  to  be  inevitable,  pointing  out 
that,  under  the  proposed  scheme,  the  local  administrations  have 
no  power  to  induce  the  Federal  authorities  to  carry  out  any 
measure  they  might  want  for  their  own  colony.  In  reply,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  federal  administration 
would  be  settled  by  the  proposed  Federal  Council ;  and  no  one 
can  do  more  than  conjecture  at  this  stage  what  that  cost  would 
be.  If  the  pay  and  duties  of  the  officers  concerned  are  properly 
rearranged,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  cost  of  admini- 
stration after  federation  should  exceed  the  cost  before  federation. 
Secondly,  the  Federal  Administration  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  local  administration  in  matters  of  local  concern.  Local 
affairs  would  remain  under  local  control.  There  are  certain 
specified  subjects  defined  as  being  affairs  of  common  interest,  and 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  power  to  deal  with  these 
alone.  Lists  of  these  federal  subjects  have  been  published  by 
Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Rippon,  and  Mr.  De  Freitas,  of  Grenada,  and 
are  well  known.  Roughly,  external  affairs  are  federal,  internal 
affairs  local. 
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In  my  opinion  federal  subjects  should  include  everything 
connected  with — 

Trade  and  commerce,  external  and  intercolonial,  including  regulation  of 
customs  dues,  so  as  to  have  a  common  West  Indian  tariff,  with,  if  possible, 
intercolonial  free  trade,  uniform  port  charges,  etc.,  and  reciprocity  with  those 
countries  willing  to  deal  with  the  United  West  Indies. 

Steamship  services  and  subsidies,  shipping  and  freight  rates. 

Communications  including  a  common  postal,  telegraphic,  and  aeroplane 
service  between  the  Colonies. 

Lighthouses,  lightships,  beacons,  and  buoys. 

Quarantine,  and  all  measures  connected  therewith. 

Education  and  agricultural  organisation,  with  the  consent  of  the  local 
authorities. 

Marine,  fire,  and  crop  insurance. 

The  encouragement  of  the  development  of  fisheries,  mines,  and  other 
natural  resources,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  local  authorities. 

Currency,  coinage,  legal  tender,  weights  and  measures. 

The  organisation  into  one  service  of  the  West  Indian  civil,  legal,  and 
medical  services,  including  the  police. 

A  pension  fund  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  officials,  i 

The  codification  of  the  West  Indian  Acts  and  Ordinances. 

Defence,  including  a  West  Indian  militia  and  naval  volunteer  force,  on  the 
lines  of  the  Newfoundland  Naval  Volunteers. 

All  meteorological  and  other  scientific  observations. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  colonies  which  Mr.  Murray  suggests 
should  be  federated  is  now  slightly  over  two  millions  per  annum. 
In  an  article  contributed  by  me  to  The  Empire  Review  for 
July,  1903, 1  suggested  setting  aside  one-third  of  the  total  revenue 
for  federal  expenses.  Mr.  Murray,  in  a  recent  letter  in  the 
West  India  Committee  Circular,  suggests  that  3  per  cent,  will 
do  to  start  with.  The  proportion  would  be  agreed  on  by  the 
delegates  to  a  conference  to  discuss  federation  at  their  first 
meeting.  All  depends  on  how  many  of  these  subjects  the  delegates 
decide  to  take  up  at  first,  leaving  the  others  to  be  dealt  with 
later  on.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  West  Indies  would  hesitate  to  say  that  the  crying  need  of 
these  colonies  to-day  is  consolidation.  They  cannot  advance 
materially  until  they  get  it  in  some  form  or  other. 

Sir  Owen  Philipps,  who  presided  at  Mr.  Murray's  meeting, 
pointed  out  that  it  rested  with  West  Indians  themselves  to  say 
if  they  would  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  and  unite,  or  remain  divided. 
He  laid  stress  on  the  same  point  which  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
did,  in  the  quotation  used  by  Mr.  Murray — namely,  that  co- 
operation and  combination  were  the  keynotes  of  success  in 
modern  business.  When  two  such  men,  both  with  wide  experience 
of  business  and  administration,  agree  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
it  is  hardly  wise  to  ignore  their  advice.  All  West  Indians  should 
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be  grateful  to  Mr.  Murray  for  the  interest  he  has  shown  in  their 
welfare,  by  suggesting  in  his  paper  such  a  sound  basis  for  the 
discussion  of  the  consolidation  of  the  West  Indies.  There  must 
be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  details,  but  these  should  disappear 
at  the  first  conference  of  delegates  to  discuss  the  subject.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  High  Commissioner  should  be  the 
Governor  of  Barbados,  and  not  the  Governor  of  Trinidad.  This 
point  will  be  settled  at  the  first  conference.  The  Governor 
of  Barbados  has  a  responsible  Legislature,  and,  presumably, 
plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  the  duties  of  High  Commissioner  ; 
for  the  resources  of  Barbados  have  long  been  developed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Governor  of  Trinidad  must  have  his  hands 
full  in  looking  after  his  colony  and  developing  her  resources. 
The  Federal  Secretary  might  be  an  official  seconded  from  the 
West  Indian  Department  of  the  Colonial  Office.  The  knowledge 
he  would  gain  of  the  conditions  and  the  people  while  travelling 
about  the  islands  should  prove  invaluable  to  him  afterwards. 
He  might  also  act  as  Federal  Treasurer.  Any  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  unravelling  of  a  tangled  skein  of  Imperial  Acts 
and  Orders  in  Council,  and  local  Ordinances  referred  to  by  the 
Editors  of  the  Colonial  Office  Journal  in  April,  1908,  when  com- 
menting on  my  article  on  the  Future  of  the  West  Indies,  seem 
to  be  overcome  by  Sect.  29  of  the  draft  Bill,  drawn  up  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  St.  Vincent,  and  attached  to  Mr.  Murray's  scheme. 
This  is  taken  from  the  Australian  Act,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

If  in  any  case  the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  the  Council  shall  be  repugnant 
to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  law  of  any  Colony  affected  thereby,  the  former 
shall  prevail,  and  the  latter  shall,  so  far  as  such  repugnancy  or  inconsistence 
extends,  have  no  operation. 

Hitherto  the  sea  has  been  held  to  be  the  barrier  to  closer 
union,  but  this  obstacle  is  far  from  being  insuperable,  and,  in 
fact,  has  its  advantages,  as  Mr.  McCarthy  pointed  out  in  his 
article  in  the  Colonial  Office  Journal  for  July,  1903.  Historical 
objections  also  have  been  very  much  weakened  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  can  now  be  disregarded.  The  geographical  difficulty 
will  disappear,  if  an  earnest  attempt  is  made  to  deal  with  it. 
Steamships  on  the  Panama-London  route  should  connect  Jamaica 
and  Antigua,  when  the  Canal  is  opened.  Jamaica  and  Trinidad, 
and  Antigua  and  Trinidad,  are  already  connected  by  the  Royal 
Mail. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  near  future  a  British  naval  squadron 
will  be  permanently  stationed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Jamaica 
and  Trinidad  fortified.  The  men-of-war  should  be  of  great 
assistance  in  taking  round  the  High  Commissioner  and  his  staff 
to  the  various  colonies,  thus  increasing  the  facilities  for  centra- 
lising the  Government.  Annual  visits  of  the  High  Commissioner 
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to  each  colony  should  not  be  necessary  ;  the  Federal  Secretary 
can  do  most  of  the  travelling. 

In  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Murray's  paper,  Mr.  Rippon  pointed 
out  that  if  the  West  Indies  were  divided  into  two  distinct  groups, 
their  bargaining  powers  would  be  weakened.  This  is  obvious. 
According  to  the  Colonial  Office  List  for  1911  the  total  trade 
of  Jamaica,  Turks  and  Caicos,  British  Honduras,  the  Bahamas, 
and  Bermuda  is  £7,317,353,  and  their  revenue  £1,275,660.  The 
total  trade  of  the  British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  is 
£14,467,754,  and  their  revenue  is  £1,904,711.  So  long  as  Jamaica 
continues  to  pursue  her  policy  of  keeping  aloof  from  the  other 
colonies,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  co-operation  for  bargaining 
purposes  can  be  secured.  In  spite  of  the  wise  words  of  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  and  the  assurance  he  gave  them  from 
leading  men  in  the  United  States,  that  reciprocity  with  Canada 
would  not  be  resented  by  the  United  States,  the  Jamaicans 
unanimously  refused  to  join  in  the  Ottawa  Conference.  It  is 
refreshing  to  hear  that  the  Jamaica  Government  is  now  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  a  mail  service  between 
Jamaica  and  Canada.  If  the  Jamaicans  would  only  realise  that 
their  safest  policy  is  to  persuade  the  colonies  of  British  Honduras, 
the  Bahamas  and  Bermuda  to  be  linked  on  to  Jamaica,  as  Turks 
and  Caicos  are  linked  on,  and  join  with  the  Southern  West  Indian 
Colonies,  all  would  be  well.  They  would  then  be  in  a  position 
to  make  the  most  of  their  geographical  situation  when  the  Panama 
Canal  is  opened. 

It  was  suggested  at  the  meeting  that  conferences  similar  to 
those  already  held  from  time  to  time  meet  all  the  present  needs 
of  the  West  Indies  in  the  way  of  consolidation.  Mr.  Murray 
has  pointed  out  that  conferences  cannot  take  the  place  of  the 
continuity  of  policy  which  a  strong  Federal  Government  would 
ensure.  They  could  have  no  executive  powers,  and  are  only 
advisory,  and  they  failed  to  secure  union  in  Australia.  The 
present  relations  of  the  Governors  and  Administrators  with  the 
Colonial  Office  would  remain  untouched,  unless  there  is  a  con- 
federation of  groups  of  colonies.  It  was  not  suggested  that  the 
High  Commissioner  should  have  authority  over  them,  except  in 
federal  matters.  Mr.  Murray  admits  that  a  unification  of  the 
Civil  Services  might  achieve  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  admini- 
stration. I  believe  it  will  do  so,  and  I  know  it  is  urgently  needed, 
especially  in  the  higher  ranks.  In  his  article  in  the  Colonial 
Office  Journal  for  July,  1908,  Mr.  McCarthy  disapproves  of 
keeping  the  purses  separate,  and  that  each  colony  should  make 
a  contribution  to  the  Federal  Exchequer,  and  favours  a  wedding 
gift  from  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  West  Indies  when 
they  unite.  He  disapproves  of  keeping  a  public  officer  in  a 
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small  community  for  years,  especially  if  he  is  a  native  of  the  place, 
and  he  points  out  that  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  conditions 
of  service  precludes  the  free  movement  of  officers  between  the 
colonies. 

Mr.  Murray  suggests  that  if  the  Governorships  of  the 
Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  are  abolished,  the  extra  cost  of 
administration,  inevitable  after  federation,  might  be  borne, 
for  a  limited  period,  by  the  Imperial  treasury.  I  see  no  necessity 
for  this,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  cost  of  federation  would 
involve  any  such  help.  A  Government  loan  or  guarantee  can 
always  be  negotiated.  The  West  Indies  have  had  enough  of 
doles,  and  dependence  on  other  people,  and  should  learn  to 
depend  on  their  own  efforts  and  their  own  resources.  One 
way  in  which  the  people  in  the  West  Indies  might  announce  their 
desire  for  federation,  and  the  terms  that  would  prove  acceptable 
to  them,  would  be  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  Mail  Conference, 
and  let  one  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  societies  issue 
invitations  to  an  informal  conference  to  discuss  this  subject. 
Resolutions  could  be  passed  at  this  conference,  and  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  asking  him  to  invite  the  various  Govern- 
ments to  send  delegates  to  a  conference  to  discuss  proposals  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  West  Indies.  This  suggestion  has 
already  been  made  by  the  West  India  Committee.  In  his  able 
paper  in  United  Empire  Mr.  Darnell  Davis  accepts  Mr.  Murray's 
proposal  to  abolish  the  governorship  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
and  suggests  placing  them  under  the  Governor  of  Trinidad,  and 
giving  each  of  them  a  council  half  elected,  half  nominated.  The 
suggestion  made  by  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  in  1894,  and  the  Royal 
Commission  in  1896,  to  unite  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands 
with  Barbados,  seems  preferable,  provided  the  independence 
of  each  unit  is  respected,  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  Windward 
Islands.  But  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
would,  no  doubt,  be  considered,  should  any  action  be  taken  in 
the  matter  by  the  authorities,  and  no  one  can  predict  the  result. 

Both  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Rippon  find  a  precedent  in  Aus- 
tralian legislation  for  their  schemes  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
West  Indies.  Mr.  Murray  makes  use  of  the  Federal  Council  Act 
of  1885,  while  Mr.  Rippon  takes  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
Act  of  1900  as  his  model.  In  his  book,  '  United  West  Indies,' 
Mr.  Rippon  suggests  in  the  preface  the  appointment  of  a  perma- 
nent secretariat  of  two  persons  to  summon  conferences  on 
subjects  demanding  consideration.  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
as  complete  as  Mr.  Murray's  scheme.  He  points  out  that  in 
colonies  acquired  by  settlement,  as  Barbados  was,  the  Crown 
cannot  legislate  by  Orders  in  Council,  nor  can  Orders  in  Council  be 
enforced  when  once  representative  institutions  have  been  granted 
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to  a  colony.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  necessity  for 
legislating  by  Orders  in  Council.  If  the  Barbados  House  of 
Assembly  were,  of  their  own  free  will,  to  give  power  to  a  Federal 
Council  to  legislate  in  certain  federal  matters,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  any  enforcement  of  Orders  in  Council.  In  the  case  of 
the  Australian  Federal  Council  Act  of  1885  four  self-governing 
colonies  deliberately  allocated  legislative  powers  for  certain 
common  objects  to  a  Federal  Council,  elected  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Murray  in  his  scheme.  The  constitution 
of  Barbados  must  be  respected  in  any  scheme  of  federation  if  it 
is  to  succeed.  The  Royal  Commissioners  of  1896  were  unable 
to  recommend  federation  for  various  reasons,  chiefly  on  account 
of  transport  difficulties.  Apparently  they  only  thought  of  a 
Governor-General  with  full  executive  powers,  and  not  of  a 
High  Commissioner.  But,  they  suggested,  it  might  be  possible 
to  federate  Barbados  and  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Colonial  Office  List  for 
1911,  may  be  of  interest.  One  pound  sterling  is  equal  to  4.8 
dollars,  and  the  United  West  Indies  comprises  Bermuda,  the 
Bahamas,  British  Honduras,  Jamaica,  Turks  and  Caicos,  the 
Leeward  Islands  and  the  Windward  Islands,  Barbados,  Trinidad, 
and  Tobago  and  British  Guiana. 


Colony. 

Area  in 
Square 
Miles. 

Population. 
Census 
1901. 

Public 
Debt. 

Annual 
Revenue. 

Total 
Imports. 

Total 
Exports. 

Total 
Trade. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

"NT  AW 

foundland/ 

42,000 

220,984 

4,803,452 

614,139 

2,375,486 

2,260,190 

4,635,766 

New          \ 
i  Zealand/ 

104,751 

948,649 

73,938,534 

9,238,917 

15,674,719 

19,661,996 

35,336,715 

United      \ 
W.  Indies/ 

110,935 

2,068,660 

6,902,224 

3,180,371 

11,194,706 

10,570,631 

21,765,337 

Hence  the  area  of  the  United  West  Indies  exceeds  that  of 
both  Newfoundland  and  New  Zealand.  The  population  is  more 
than  nine  times  that  of  Newfoundland,  and  more  than  twice 
that  of  New  Zealand.  The  total  trade  is  more  than  four-and-a- 
half  times  that  of  Newfoundland,  and  about  three-fifths  that  of 
New  Zealand ;  and  the  revenue  is  more  than  five  times  that  of 
Newfoundland  and  one-third  of  New  Zealand.  Newfoundland 
and  New  Zealand  are  not  Crown  colonies,  and  were  represented 
at  the  Imperial  Conference,  but  the  United  West  Indies  were  not. 
Representatives  to  the  proposed  Federal  Council  might  be  elected 
on  a  total  trade  basis,  taking  as  the  unit  the  poorest  colony, 
which  would  be  the  Bahamas. 

The  following  views  have  been  expressed  in  the  West  India 
Committee  Circular  from  time  to  time.  The  committee  prefer 
commercial  and  industrial  federation  to  political  federation 
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and  suggest  the  formation  of  a  "  federated  commercial  and 
industrial  West  Indian  Parliament."  How  it  is  possible  to  have 
commercial  and  industrial  federation  without  political  federation 
remains  unexplained.  Commercial  business  is  bound  up  in 
political  government,  and  cannot  take  its  place.  The  committee 
admit  the  general  principle  that  confederation  is  the  correct  thing, 
and  think  this  principle  should  be  carefully  applied  to  conditions 
as  they  arise  ;  but  they  also  think  that  commercial  solidarity, 
based  on  uniformity  of  interest,  should  precede  administrative 
uniformity.  They  insist  that  the  constitutional  right  of  self- 
taxation  and  domestic  legislation  by  elected  representatives  in 
the  several  legislative  bodies  should  be  respected.  They  desire 
the  unification  of  the  West  Indies,  and  uniformity  in  legislation, 
in  preference  to  political  federation,  which  they  think  is  a  dream 
of  the  future,  and  they  suggest  that  the  Colonial  Office  should 
take  the  initiative,  but  do  not  seem  to  think  they  should  do  so 
themselves.  They  favour  the  establishment  of  a  general  West 
Indian  Civil  Service,  and  say  that,  if  united,  the  West  Indian 
colonies  would  not  lose  their  individuality  under  the  general  title 
of  Crown  Colonies.  They  draw  attention  to  the  organisation  of 
the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Province  of  the  West  Indies,  and  think  the  present  constitution 
of  the  Leeward  Islands  would  be  a  good  model  for  unification, 
and  should  be  extended  to  the  other  colonies. 

The  Ro'yal  Commission  of  1910  was  appointed  at  the  instance 
of  Canada,  and  the  instructions  were,  among  other  things,  to 
consider  the  question  of  a  uniform  system  of  customs  duties, 
and  also  the  possibility  of  Canada  dealing  collectively  with  the 
West  Indies.  The  Commissioners  did  not  think  a  uniform  tariff 
feasible  at  present,  but  they  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a  uniform  minimum  amount  of  preference.  They  noted  that 
Canada  preferred  to  deal  with  a  group  of  colonies,  and  not  each 
separately,  and  suggested  a  form  of  agreement,  and  a  conference 
at  which  a  uniform  code  of  regulations  might  be  passed.  They 
also  drew  attention  to  the  need  of  communication  between 
British  Honduras  and  Jamaica,  and  made  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  present  cable  system.  The  conference  advised  is 
now  sitting  at  Ottawa. 

The  recent  Agricultural  Conference  at  Trinidad  will  be  notable 
in  the  history  of  the  consolidation  of  the  West  Indies  for  the 
important  unanimous  resolutions  passed  and  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  thanks  of  all  West  Indians  are  due  to 
the  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  all  the  delegates 
for  their  work  for  the  West  Indies  at  this  conference. 

G.  B.  MASON. 

ST.  VINCENT,  WEST  INDIES. 

VOL.  XXIII.— No.  137.  2  c 
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LONDON   TO    AUSTRALIA   IN    1854 

THE  LOG  OF  AN  OLD  SETTLER 

The  MS.  of  this  article  came  recently  into  my  possession  :  it  is  very  neatly 
written,  although  the  ink  is  much  discoloured.  The  story  illustrates  the 
discomforts  that  the  old  settlers  in  Australia  had  to  put  up  with  when  making 
the  voyage  in  the  sailing  ships  of  that  day,  and  the  kind  of  life  passed 
on  board  during  what  must  have  been  a  somewhat  tedious  and  monotonous 
journey. — Ed. 

Thursday,  12th  October. — Embarked  my  dear  wife  and  four 
children  this  day  at  the  East  India  Docks  for  Port  Philip  in  the 
good  ship  Sussex,  1000  tons  burthen,  Anthony  Scantan,  Com- 
mander. After  the  last  hurried  preparations  for  their  comfort, 
my  wife's  mother  went  over  the  ship's  side  bathed  in  tears,  the 
noble  vessel  glided  out  of  dock,  the  seamen  ascended  the  forecastle, 
and  giving  three  lusty  hurrahs  she  was  taken  in  tow  by  a  powerful 
tug.  The  cheers  were  loudly  responded  to  by  crowds  of  parting 
friends,  and  the  ship  disappeared  in  a  forest  of  masts,  while  the 
weeping  mother  watched  the  last  fold  of  the  Union  Jack  fluttering 
in  the  gay  tide. 

Dear  little  Lillian  was  five  years  old  to-day.  Returned  to 
town,  took  leave  of  mother-in-law  at  the  Stepney  Station,  and 
arranging  numerous  details  that  appeared  to  increase  with 
increasing  despatch  went  by  rail  to  Sydenham  to  brother  Edward's, 
and  half-past  ten  o'clock  drove  to  Mr.  Henry  Smith's,  Forest 
Hill,  who  had  invited  a  dinner  party  to  meet  me.  Most  kind  and 
affectionate  attentions  lavished  on  me  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Polly 
Smith,  and  after  an  evening  of  genuine  English  hospitality  retired 
at  three  in  the  morning. 

Friday,  13th  October. — What  a  day  of  excitement  given  up  to 
pressing  business  and  long  adieux.  I  felt  that  if  so  much 
kindness,  such  unaffected  assurances  of  esteem  and  regard  from 
such  opposite  quarters  had  been  concentrated  on  my  fortunes  in 
England,  I  ought  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  men  to  quit  my 
Fatherland,  but  so  it  was  to  be.  Time  presses  on,  but  much 
remains  incomplete.  Wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  our  worthy  minister, 
Rev.  Warwick  R.  Wroth,  B.A.,  requesting  the  prayers  of  St. 
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Philip's  Congregation  for  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  one  to  Mrs. 
Stuckey,  my  beloved  friend,  then  away  by  rail  to  Sydenham  to 
spend  the  last  evening  with  my  dearest  mother.  All  were  there 
but  sister  Adelaide ;  sister  Julia  on  her  return  from  the 
honeymoon,  Emily,  Eliza,  Priscilla,  Helen,  and  then  Aunt  Lois, 
who  tenderly  bid  me  good-bye,  and  later  in  the  evening  brother 
Edward.  Parting  words  were  soon  said,  long  remembered,  and 
how  many  touching  words  were  said  in  that  memorable  evening 
who  can  easily  forget  ?  Not  the  emigre.  Late,  late  to  bed — the 
last  night's  rest  under  a  mother's  roof. 

Saturday,  14th  October. — Unrefreshed  by  sleep,  what  a  conflict 
of  emotion  possessed  me  when  I  arose  to  say  a  last  good-bye  to 
a  loving  and  beloved  mother — her  sobbing  farewell,  her  words  of 
comfort  and  encouragement,  her  dear  affectionate  face  streaming 
with  tears  as  the  last  fond  maternal  kiss  and  blessing  were  given. 
Oh  !  dearest  mother,  who  can  measure  the  pangs  of  separation  ? 
But  hark,  the  train  bell  rings,  a  hurried  but  affecting  farewell  to 
all  my  sisters  and  off  to  London  with  sister  Priscilla.  More 
good-byes  to  Miss  Wright,  Miss  Ward  and  Bowen  and  off  by 
train  to  Tilbury  Fort,  thence  by  boat,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
captain  went  on  board,  ascended  the  ship's  side  lying  off  Gravesend 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Uncle  Harry  Chatteris  and  Aunt 
Mary  are  there  to  greet  us,  and  furnish  us  with  every  gratification 
the  most  tender  and  considerate  friendship  could  suggest.  The 
Government  officers  come  on  board,  the  passengers  assemble  on 
the  poop,  answer  to  their  names,  the  Sussex  is  taken  in  tow,  the 
sympathising  friends  take  their  departure,  and  as  long  as 
cambric  can  be  seen  in  the  morning  breeze  so  long  does  it 
reciprocally  flutter  a  farewell.  My  noble  hearted  friend  and 
brother,  it  wrung  my  heart  to  part  with  thee !  And  this  is  the 
last  of  friends  and  relatives ;  but  is  there  time  to  indulge  in  one 
moment's  reflection  ?  Oh,  no  !  such  a  multitude  of  wants  to  be 
provided  for.  Eeflection  is  utterly  banished,  and  preparing  for 
life  afloat  we  are  engaged  till  night  when  we  drop  anchor  at 
the  Nore. 

Sunday  morning,  15th  October. — How  powerful  the  contrast 
to  the  last  Sabbath,  when  my  dear  wife  and  I  received  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  afterwards  spent  a  visit  of 
comfort  and  condolence  at  Burnt  Ash  with  our  dear  kind  and  ever 
hospitable  relatives.  The  confusion,  the  discomfort,  the  rushing 
about  and  babel  of  sounds,  oh  !  how  unlike  a  day  of  rest.  Anchor 
weighed  at  early  morn  with  a  rousing  "yeohi"  from  the  crew, 
made  fast  to  the  tug  and  away  we  go  heaving  the  lead  at  intervals 
with  the  well-known  plash  and  the  musical  quarter  past  eight 
which  reminded  us  of  poor  grandpapa's  favourite  song.  Brilliant 
weather  and  the  marine  landscape  ever  varying.  Wrote  several 
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farewell  letters  to  supply  unexpressed  thoughts,  read  the  Psalms, 
and  at  eve  Edith  and  I  looked  on  the  Kentish  Coast  for  the  last 
time.  The  child  said,  "  Dear  papa,  if  we  should  ever  see  them 
again  (alluding  to  our  relatives  and  friends),  what  a  happy  meeting 
it  will  be."  Even  so,  dear  Edith.  Dropped  anchor  in  the  Downs. 

Monday  morning,  IQth  October. — Woke  up  by  the  rattling 
chorus  of  the  sailors  weighing  anchor.  Wind  rising,  cleared  the 
South  Foreland,  Beachy  Head,  and  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  pilot 
left  us  with  letters  from  nearly  everyone  on  board.  Fortunately 
we  had  till  now  given  bright  accounts  of  life  in  a  ship  when  the 
scene  changes.  A  half  gale  of  wind  springs  up  towards  evening 
with  a  rolling  chopping  sea  which  increases  as  night  advances. 
How  shall  I  trace  the  scene  that  ensued,  every  passenger  prostrate, 
not  even  the  captain  escaping.  Our  little  cabin  crowded  with 
seven  souls,  nothing  made  fast  and  no  room  to  stir.  To  hear  the 
children  moaning  and  sick  and  almost  powerless  to  relieve  them, 
the  agony  of  exertion  at  such  a  time,  who  can  tell  ?  The  wind 
roared,  the  ship  creaked  and  strained  as  if  she  were  to  split 
asunder  at  every  heave,  the  heavy  sea  dashed  against  her  sides 
as  if  some  hidden  rock  were  rending  her  beams,  and  high  above 
all  the  cracking  tone  of  command  and  the  wild  hoarse  response  of 
the  seamen.  The  wretchedness  of  that  night  may  no  one  know 
again ! 

Tuesday,  Ylth  October. — The  gale  increases,  the  ship  flies 
through  the  water,  we  pass  Portland  Bill  and  the  Devon  and 
Cornish  coast,  but  who  can  stir  to  see  the  last  of  old  England. 
The  demon  sea-sickness  has  laid  its  desecrating  fangs  on  every 
soul.  We  ate  not,  drank  not,  stirred  not  from  our  wretched  bunks 
the  whole  day,  but  more  piteous  than  the  nausea  was  the 
oppressing  inability  to  assist  and  comfort  the  little  ones.  Every 
sound,  every  smell  (and  oh  !  what  smells  assail  the  olfactory 
nerves)  increases  the  malady ;  patience,  endurance  alone  remains. 
Meanwhile  we  dash  along  at  a  furious  speed,  we  clear  the  chops 
of  the  Channel,  the  Isle  of  Ushant,  and  are  in  the  open  sea 
with  half  a  gale. 

Wednesday,  18th  October. — Just  crawled  out  on  deck  in- 
capable of  speech  to  witness  the  spectres  of  the  gale.  What 
faces  !  did  you  ever  ?  Every  line  of  misery,  every  variety  of  woe 
is  stamped  in  gauntest  aspect  in  the  human  face.  Many  people 
are  there  not  well-to-do  in  this  life  who  show  a  vast  deal  of 
kindness  and  compassion  and  self-denial.  Humanity  wore  a 
kindlier  aspect.  We  have  the  misfortune  to  have  our  cabin 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  after  hatch  and  at  the  top  of  the  after- 
hold.  It  is  the  day  to  serve  out  rations  to  the  second  and  third 
class  passengers.  The  uproar  and  discomfort  is  inconceivable. 
Each  are  divided  into  so  many  messes.  The  head  of  each  mess 
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comes  up  for  the  weekly  allowance.  Oh  !  the  jostle  and  jangling. 
The  storekeeper  roaring  out  No.  1  third  class  for  salt  pork,  No.  2 
for  beef  and  pickles,  No.  3  for  flour  and  raisins.  All  eyes  are 
glaring  down  into  the  hold,  but  of  course  when  No.  1  is  wanted 
he  is  not  there,  but  No.  5  is ;  twenty  voices  bellow  through  the 
tween  decks  for  the  missing  caterer,  and  the  scene  of  shouting 
and  swearing,  the  black  greasy  decks,  the  mingled  perfumes 
ascending  from  the  close  hold,  and  four  hours'  continuance  of 
this  aggravated  cannibalism  furnished  a  picture  that  Smollett  or 
Dickens  could  alone  do  justice  to.  And  does  not  this  contribute 
to  restore  us  ? 

Thursday,  19th  October. — The  weather  continues  very  fresh 
and  we  are  skirting  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  This  was  a  day  of  trial 
to  me.  I  saw  my  poor  wife  looking  so  ill,  so  unlike  herself.  I 
felt  getting  so  deplorably  weak  from  constant  retching  that  all 
night  I  thought  I  should  have  fainted  away  had  not  a  kind 
Samaritan  administered  some  tincture  of  rhubarb.  Intense 
weakness  and  suffering  induced  by  some  process,  the  thought  of  all 
our  personal  sufferings  that  our  blessed  Redeemer  bore  in  the  flesh 
for  our  sins.  His  birth  in  the  manger  of  a  caravansarai  amongst 
cattle.  His  hunger  in  the  desert,  His  overwhelming  temptations, 
His  endurance  of  basest  ingratitude,  His  parching  thirst,  His  last 
appalling  agonies  and  He,  the  omnipotent,  peacefully  suffering  all 
for  our  sakes.  The  sense  of  hopeless  weakness  presented  them  so 
vividly  to  my  mind  that  I  wept  like  a  child — I  thought  my  heart 
would  break.  This  relieved  me,  and  I  enjoyed  a  little  tranquil 
sleep  for  the  first  time  on  board. 

Friday,  2Qth  October. — The  sun  shines  gaily  on  the  sea  this 
morning  off  the  Spanish  coast,  passengers  finding  their  sea  legs, 
and  our  little  party  able  to  accomplish  that  first  of  human 
necessities,  to  eat.  Things  improve  generally ;  but  oh  !  the  terrific 
stench  of  that  bilge  water — what  stomach  can  master  that  ?  At 
night  all  on  board  were  very  merry,  glees  and  songs  with  choruses 
broke  out  from  different  parts  of  the  ship,  and  two  sailors  highly 
proficient  on  fiddle  and  tambourine  educed  some  merry  polkas  and 
reels  that  were  responded  to  with  migratory  enthusiasm  as  the 
desperate  shuffling  and  stamping  on  the  main  deck  could  attest, 
followed  with  repeated  bravos. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

*'  To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  *  Trustee,'  on  *  Indian  and 
Colonial  Investments,'  is  as  interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and 
if  the  tabular  matter  is  kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will 
no  doubt  be  frequently  consulted  by  investors."— Times,  February,  W01. 

" '  The  Empire  Review '  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
colonies.  .  .  ."—Westminster  Gazette,  January,  1911, 

SUCH  movements  as  have  occurred  in  high-class  investment 
securities  during  the  past  month  have  been  irregular.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  prices  have  kept  steady,  despite  various  adverse 
influences,  such  as  the  continued  fears  of  complications  arising 
from  the  Turco-Italian  War,  and  the  liquidation  of  securities  to 
meet  losses  in  the  speculative  markets,  or  to  provide  funds  for 
taking  up  new  issues  left  in  underwriters'  hands.  India  stocks 
have  been  special  sufferers  from  this  latter  factor,  though  the 
Indian  railway  securities  have  displayed  considerable  firmness. 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 

Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3iy  Stock  (t)       ... 

88,333,097 

1931 

92* 

Bf 

Quarterly. 

3%       i»      W       ... 

66,724,530 

1948 

80 

3? 

f,,     Inscribed  (£) 

11,892,207 

1926 

66i 

81 

Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
„      1896-7 

*  * 

(a) 
1916 

96| 

81 

if 

3| 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 

Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 
7$ 

4$ 

100 
100 
100 

78J 
155 
97$ 

sil 

*« 

*3B 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2$%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +\ 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 

*| 

8 

100 
100 

100 

110 
110 

166cc 

1 

Hi 

East  Indian  Del.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  fcj 

1,809,289 

C* 

100 

106 

SB 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4$%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do  new  %°/  deb  red  (t)             ... 

4,740,711 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 

f. 

100 
100 
100 

126J 
117 
79£ 

Is 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     . 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do  3i°/  red  mort  debs 

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,063  300 

k 

5 
3J 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

105$ 
97| 
106* 
107$ 

84 

31 
3$ 

*If 

44 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar  Limited    

400,000 
379,580 

1* 
5 

100 
100 

131* 
103 

i 

South  Indian  4$%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do  3$7  deb  stock  red  

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

*l 

Tf 

31 

100 
100 
100 

115 
154 

87$ 

^ 
i 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do  5y  debenture  stock        .... 

800,000 
550,000 

5* 

5 

100 
100 

90" 
104 

1 

BAKES. 
Chartered  Bank   of  India,  Australia,^ 
and  China                    / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

55J 

5 

National  Bank  of  India  

80,000 

12 

12* 

38$ 

3$ 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

Among  Canadian  securities  the  outstanding  feature  has  been 
the  sharp  rise  in  Canadian  Pacifies,  amid  renewed  rumours  as  to 
an  important  capital  reorganisation  scheme,  including  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  subsidiary  or  new  subsidiaries,  to  take  over  the  land 
and  other  extraneous  assets  of  the  company. 

Ontario's  loan,  amounting  to  half  a  million  sterling,  has  been 
placed  in  Toronto  in  4  per  cent,  bonds  at  102. 

Shareholders  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  are  being  asked  to 
sanction  a  further  increase  of  the  capital  by  the  creation  of  new 
shares  to  the  amount  of  $9,000,000,  making  a  total  authorised 
capital  of  $25,000,000.  No  announcement  has  yet  been  made  as 
to  when  these  new  capital  powers  are  to  be  exercised .  The  pay- 
ments in  connection  with  the  issue  of  $1,600,000  made  last 
autumn  are  not  yet  complete.  This  issue  was  made  at  $175  per 
$100  share,  and  involved,  therefore,  a  big  bonus  to  the  existing 
shareholders.  It  is  suggested  that  the  directors  are  seeking  the 
fresh  powers  with  a  view  to  possible  acquisitions  of  other 
institutions. 
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CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable 

3£%  Begd.  Stock  .     . 

28,162,776 

1930-501 

97* 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

PROVINCIAL. 

ALBERTA. 

4%  Debs  

411,000 

1938 

101 

4 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85J 

3S 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

4%  Begd.  Stock     .     . 

1,375,000 

1950 

99| 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

4%  Begd.  Stock    .     . 

450,000 

1949 

101 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3J%  Stock  .... 

650,000 

1954 

91 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

ONTARIO. 

3J%  Begd.  Stock  .     . 

1,200,000 

1946 

93J 

3£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 
3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

4%  Bonds  .     .     •     • 

410,900 

1949 

101 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Calgary  4£%  Debs. 
Edmonton  4£%  Debs 
Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 
Montreal  4%    .     . 
Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Begina  4£%  Debs. 
Toronto  4%  Bonds 
Vancouver  4%  Bonds 
Winnipeg  4%  Begd.    . 

888,400 
636,900 
482,800 
2,400,000 
385,000 
167,800 
300,910 
121,200 
2,500,000 

1930-41* 
1918-51* 
1934 
1948-50 
1923 
1925-50* 
1922-28f 
1931 
1940 

105 
103 
96 
101 
101 
103 
99 
99 
98 

a 
? 

*A 
*t 

% 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


Australia  has  now  arranged  its  first  Commonwealth  loan,  but 
no  public  issue  has  been  made,  the  money  being  borrowed  from 
trust  funds,  consisting  mainly  of  the  surplus  gold  beyond  the 
statutory  amount  required  as  cover  for  the  Commonwealth  note 
issue.  Last  session's  Loan  Act  authorised  borrowing  to  the 
amount  of  £2,460,476,  but  the  amount  so  far  borrowed  is  a 
million  sterling,  the  interest  being  3£  per  cent,  with  ^  per  cent 
sinking  fund.  Among  the  objects  for  which  the  borrowing 
powers  were  given  were  the  acquisition  of  land  in  the  Federal 
capital  territory,  amounting  to  £600,000;  and  the  purchase  of 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,800,000 

10 

$100 

272 

3| 

Do.  4%  Preference   .     . 

£12,428,082 

4 

Stock 

99J 

4 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 
Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£7,191,500 
£30,225,428 

5 

4 

104 
104 

sff 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,993 

nil. 

30| 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

1114 

^i7« 

Do.  5%  2nd         „      •''.•. 

£2,530,000 

5 

100* 

^ifi 

Do.  4%  3rd         „           . 

£7,168,055 

i 

59f 

ij| 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£11,790,011 

4 

WJ 

4T5 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,575 

5 

124 

4 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£17,971,942 

4 

98J 

*& 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

160,000 

11 

$100 

262 

*& 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

80 

4| 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

10 

$50 

£23J 

4| 

Canada  Company     .     .     .     , 

8,319 

35s.  per  sh. 

1 

27 

6/5 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

80s.  per  sh. 

10* 

137 

O7 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

100,000 

8 

5 

6 

6| 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3i 

176 

British  Columbia  Elec-\Def. 

£1,000,000 

8 

Stock 

"8 

141 

5& 

trie  Railway    .     .     ./Prefd. 

£1,000,000 

6 

Stock 

127J 

*H 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

91 

4 

8%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

80 

** 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

A-Q/ 

320,000 
437,632 

1913-38* 
1935 

101 
106 

4 
3| 

1  1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     , 

200,000 

1936 

103 

3i§ 

3£%  Inscribed,  1910 

800,000 

1950 

98 

8T 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


site  and  erection  of  buildings  for  the  Commonwealth  offices  in 
London,  amounting  to  £700,000.  Other  capital  expenditure  will 
also  have  to  be  provided  for  in  the  not  very  distant  future.  The 
Transcontinental  Kailway,  for  instance,  will  require  some  four 
millions  sterling. 

A  dividend  of  £\.  per  share,  equal  to  20  per  cent,  per  annum, 
for  the  past  half-year  is  announced  by  the  directors  of  the 
"Western  Australian  bank.  The  bank's  reserve  fund  is  now 
.£640,000  and  the  reserved  profits  are  £11,984. 

Now  that  the  company  has  acquired  the  goodwill  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  assets  of  the  late  firm  of  Wernher,  Beit  and  Co.,  the 
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AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 

Amount. 

When  Ke- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

^%             „                             M          (A 

3%        „              „     U 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,800 

1933 
1924 
1935 

1054 

97i 
86 

HW 

TA-rr-*t-flo 
CO  CO  CO 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 
ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOBIA. 

§  Inscribed,  1885      . 
1889  (t) 
(t)  .     . 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

8*4 

3| 
4A 
3H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
84%        „            »    (t) 
3%          „            „    (t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

102 

102* 
96* 
84 

sHi 

3rl 
3£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTBALIA. 

4%  Bonds   .     .     .    '. 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

34%       „            „      (t) 
3%         „            „      (t) 
3%         „            „      (t) 

WESTEBN  AUSTKALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,274,700 
2,517,800 
-       839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-261 
1916  J  or 
after. 

1004 
101 
97 
91 
81 

ll 
1 

}l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3|%  Inscribed  ffl  .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

944 
86 
91 

1 

Jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3|%  Inscbd.  Stock   (<) 

^%         H           M 
3%     (t) 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

96 
102 
85 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

"16 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  t  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND    OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.V 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

100 

*A 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

99 

Ha 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4*%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

101 

4| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

102 

4f 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

250,000 

1913 

101 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

4 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


report  of  the  Central  Minimg  and  Investment  Corporation  is  of  more 
importance  than  ever  to  all  interested  in  the  Rand  mining  industry. 
The  corporation,  in  conjunction  with  the  allied  Hand  Mines 
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AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 
Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 
Do.  41%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 

40  000 

% 
6 

M 

ifi 

5 
100 

40 

7 
99 

117 

*i 

« 

57 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .     .     . 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

125,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154  000 

rtd 

o  -*  •<*  CM  •*  a 

iH  iH  i-l 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

44 
61* 

It 

101 
6x 

4° 

6« 

a 

si* 

Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£519,459 
£1,015,060 

:- 

100 
100 

105 

87J 

^ 

*A 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  . 

£667  286 

5 

100 

991 

51 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .      .      . 
South  Australian  Company  £15     .     . 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 
Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87  500 

£4 
£3| 

P 

21* 

£15 
1 
10 

?2* 
64* 
Ix 
10 

? 

9 

(cc)  Ex  dividend. 

NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

110 

4| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

102 

4£ 

10  April—  10  Oct 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares!           150,000 

div.  15% 

11 

4$ 



Do.  4%  Gua.  Stock  J  .  !  £1,000,000 

1914 

100 

4 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%lj 
Drainage  Loan.     ./         200'  U0° 

1926 

117 

*l 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

116J 

4ts 

I 

NDebs.Hbr'  Bd'.  5%}         300,000 

1920 

104 

*^B 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   ...           200,000 

1928 

104 

4| 

) 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\         90ft  mn 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/         20°  '°°° 

div.  13% 

*l 

Jan.—  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

101 

51 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

OtagoHbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
50?      j 

443,100 

1934 

105 

*H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%'  Im'pts.)|        1QO  ^ 
Loan                        ./         J-uu,uuu 

1914-29 

| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929           im         4§ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4$%  Debs.       .     .           165;  000 

1933 

102       i     4^ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%|         ^^ 

1925 

101           3£f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13s.  4<i.  Shares  with  £3  6*.  8d.  paid  up. 
j  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government, 


Limited,  is  now  the  principal  South  African  controlling  house. 
Of  the  £'33,324,400  of  gold  produced  from  the  Band  during  last 
year,  ^13,227,359  was  by  companies  of  the  Central  Mining 
Group,  the  working  profit  earned  by  these  companies  amounting 
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NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 

1914 
1929 

103 
102J 

Sf 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

3J%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

17,201,842 

1940 

97 

SH 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

85£ 

3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

to  £5,289,906,  and  the  dividends  declared  to  £4,047,123.  The 
total  profits  for  the  year  of  the  group  show  an  increase  of  about 
£340,000  over  those  for  1910. 

In  the  report  the  directors,  after  mentioning  that  interim 
dividends  of  10s.  and  6s.  per  £12  share  had  been  paid  for  the 
periods  ended  December  31,  1910,  and  June  30,  1911,  expressed 

SOUTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

• 
£ 

4fc%  Bonds.     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 

341,700 
3,729,995 

dwgs. 
1923 

101 
101 

$ 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1886         „ 

9,903,166 

1916-36* 

101 

s*i 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3£%1886       „         It). 

15,066,244 

1929-49f 

98 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

3%  1886         „         (t). 

7,492,140 

1933-431 

85 

3% 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

§  Bonds,  1876  .     . 

758,700 

1919 

103 

4iV 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep 

[nscribed(0     .     .   ;     3,026,444 
„      (4     .     .        3,714,917 

1937 
1914-39f 

104 
96£ 

If 

Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 

„      (t)     .     .       6,000,000 

1929-49f 

84^ 

311 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TBANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  .      35,000,000 

1923-  53f 

92] 

3& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

763,000 

1954 

99 

Si 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,856,750 

1953 

102 

m 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

98 

4| 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 
Pietermaritzburg  4% 

100,000 
825,000 

1930 
1949-53 

96 

98 

n 

1  June—  1  Dec. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

369,468 

1964 

99 

4JL     30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%     ... 

1,250,000 

1939 

98J 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

100 

*A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
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regret  that  they  were  not  able  to  recommend  a  final  dividend  for 
the  period  ended  December  31, 1911,  owing  to  the  heavy  deprecia- 
tion of  assets.  The  Transvaal  gold  mining  industry  had,  they 
remarked,  made  further  progress  in  so  far  as  tonnage  mined, 
value  of  output  and  profits  were  concerned.  The  dividends 
distributed  for  1911,  however,  showed  a  shrinkage  as  compared 
with  1910,  due  partly  to  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  ore  reserves 
of  outcrop  companies  and  partly  to  the  re-investment  of  profits  in 
extensions  of  plant  and  development.  A  number  of  companies 
that  had  started  crushing  operations  had  not  reached  the  dividend- 
paying  stage. 

With  regard  to  the  labour  position,  the  directors  stated  that 
the  number  of  unskilled  coloured  labourers  available  in  South 
Africa  for  work  in  the  mining  industry,  though  considerably 
increased,  did  not  fully  meet  requirements,  and  unfortunately, 
also,  the  efficiency  was  still  unsatisfactory.  They  hoped  that  the 
efforts  that  had  been  repeatedly  made  to  obtain  united  action  on 
the  part  of  the  various  firms  interested  in  South  Africa,  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  efficiency  and  reducing  the  cost  of 
recruitment,  would  be  successful. 

Sanction  has  now  been  given  by  the  shareholders  of  the 
National  Bank  of  South  Africa  to  the  increase  of  the  capital  from 
£1,250,000  to  £2,350,000  by  the  issue  of  125,000  new  shares  of 
£10  each.  These  new  shares  are  being  issued  in  connection  with 
the  acquisition  of  the  Bank  of  Africa  and  they  will  be  offered  to 
the  shareholders  of  that  bank  at  par.  Any  shares  not  so  taken 
will  be  offered  to  the  shareholders  of  the  National  Bank  at  the 
same  price.  They  will  rank  for  dividend  from  July  1  next. 

The  affairs  of  that  important  undertaking,  the  Victoria  Falls  and 
Transvaal  Power  Co.,  Limited — which  supplies  electrical  power 
to  the  mining  companies  of  the  Band — have  been  brought  into 
fresh  public  notice  by  the  sale  of  a  million  sterling  of  5£  per  cent. 
Second  Mortgage  Debentures  at  96.  In  connection  with  the 
issue  the  company  announced  that  the  accounts  for  last  year, 
subject  to  audit,  show  a  net  profit  of  £130,000,  after  allowing  for 
depreciation  and  debenture  interest,  against  £36,000  for  1910. 

During  the  current  year  there  has  been  further  rapid  progress. 
The  net  earnings  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  were 
£32,662,  £33,459  and  £39,024  respectively  against  £12,657, 
£10,612  and  £15,387  for  the  corresponding  three  months  of  last 
year.  Taking  as  a  basis  a  net  profit  of  £35,000  per  month,  with- 
out allowing  for  the  additional  40,000  horse-power  to  be  provided 
by  the  big  Vereeniging  Station,  the  company's  profits  would 
amount  to  £420,000  per  annum,  which  would  suffice  to  pay  the 
First  Debenture  interest  and  to  meet  the  service  of  the  Second 
Debentures  three  times  over. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5°/  Debs    

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

100 

5 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Go.  till  1915  .      .  .    ,/ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

103£ 

HI 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     .     .  *••  1 

£1,849,700 

5 

100 

88 

«i 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

« 

5 

5i 

6A 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

6* 

6i 

Ql 

4f 

Natal  Bank  £10          

148,232 

8 

a 

31 

544 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

6 

10* 

111 

16 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £20         .      . 

61,941 

13 

£5 

114 

5g 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

5 

5 

53 

4£ 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

It* 

1 

2& 

8^8 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

8,062,081 

nil 

1 

IT'S 

nil 

Do.  57  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

K 

100 

106J 

44-4 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

6£ 

5 

4 

fP 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

2| 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .     .' 

45,000 

5 

7 

5* 

6& 

Allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  Transvaal  gold  output  return 
for  March  included  £297,946  of  reserves,  the  average  daily  pro- 
duction shown  by  the  April  return  is  the  highest  on  record, 
amounting  to  24,589  ounces  against  24,535  ounces  per  day  during 
March,  excluding  the  reserves.  The  following  table  gives  the 
returns  month  by  month  for  several  years  past : 


Month. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  .           3 

,130,830 

2,765 

,386 

2,554 

,451 

2,612 

,836 

2,380 

,124    2,283,741 

February            2 

,989,832 

2,594 

,634 

2,445 

,088 

2,400 

,892 

2,301 

,9711  2,096,434 

March                 3 

,528,688 

2,871 

,740 

2,578 

,877 

2,580 

,498 

2,442 

,022   2,287,391 

April.                 3 

,133,383   2,836 

,267 

2,629 

,535     2,578 

,804 

2,403 

,500'  2,281,110 

May  . 

— 

2,913 

,734 

2,693 

,785     2,652 

,699 

2,472 

,143    2,227,838 

June  . 

— 

2,907 

,854 

2,655 

,602     2,621 

,818 

2,442 

,329   2,155,976 

July  . 

— 

3,012 

,738 

2,713 

,085     2,636 

,965 

2,482 

,608   2,262,813 

August 

— 

3,030 

,360 

2,757 

,919     2,597 

,646 

2,496 

,8691  2,357,602 

September 

—  . 

2,976 

,065 

2,747 

,853     2,575 

,760 

2,496 

,112 

2,285,424 

October  . 

— 

3,010 

,130|  2,774 

,390     2,558 

,902 

2,624 

,012 

2,351,344 

November 

— 

3,057 

,213 

2,729 

,554     2,539 

,146 

2,609 

,685 

2,335,406 

December 

— 

3,015 

,499 

2,722 

,775     2,569 

,822 

2,806 

,235 

2,478,659 

Total*    .  j  12 

,782,733.34,991 

,620:32,002 

,912 

30,925 

,788 

29,957 

,61027,403,738 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

Showing  a  further  increase  of  1,189  hands  during  the  month, 
the  native  labour  supply  for  the  gold  mines  amounted  at  the  end 
of  April  to  the  record  total  of  197,937.  The  increase  during  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year  was  only  871,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  statement  showing  the  movements  in  the 
supply  since  the  beginning  of  last  year  : 
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Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed  end 
of  Month. 

January  1911    . 

4,666 

183,268 

January  1912    . 

5,764 

184,046 

February    ,, 
March         „ 

6,166 
4,023 

189,434 
193,457 

February    ,, 
March         ,, 

6,274 
6,428 

190,320 
196,748 

April 

871 

194,328 

April            „      . 

1,189 

197,937 

May 

3,936* 

190,392 

— 

— 

June 

8,452* 

186,940 

— 

— 

— 

July 

5,358* 

181,582 

— 

— 



August 

1,772* 

179,810 

— 

— 

— 

September 

191* 

179,619 

— 

— 

— 

October 

425* 

179,194 

— 

— 

— 

November 

2,458* 

176,736 

— 

— 

— 

December 

1,546 

178,282 

— 

— 

— 

Net  loss. 


April's  output  of  gold  from  Ehodesia  was  the  best  since 
September  last,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  giving 
the  returns  month  by  month  for  several  years  past : 


MONTH. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

214,918 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February 

209,744 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March 

215,102 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April 

221,476 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May 



211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June 

— 

215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July 



237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August 

— 

243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September 

i        — 

225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October     . 



218,862 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November 

— 

214,040 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December  . 

— 

217.026 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total     . 

I     861,240 

2,647,895 

2,569,201 

J2,  623,  788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t)  \       375,000 

1925-42f 

95 

3| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t)  \       250,000       1923-45f 

84 

3$ 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t).     . 

1,076,100            1934 

106 

3f 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

85 

3& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins.  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,485,733 
1,099,048 

1918-43f 
1934 

104 

31 
Si 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (£)     .      . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

95 

31 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    8%   guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  / 

600,000 

1940 

90           3§ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (0-     .     . 
Sierra  Leone  3$%  ins.  (t) 

482,390 
725,101 

1937 
i  1929-54f 

104 

94$ 

3| 

Hi 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.    .      .          422,593     I  1917-42* 

101       i     3| 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .      .      .          600,000       1922-44f  I       84       j     3±fj 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

r.  £4|       £83 


Feb.—  Aug. 


Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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The  other  minerals  produced  from  Ehodesia  during  the  month 
comprised  14,181  ounces  of  silver,  51  tons  of  lead,  13,156  tons  of 
coal  and  6,188  tons  of  chrome  ore. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt 

£7,267,300 
£55,971,960 

3 

4 

99 
100 

94 
100£ 

8* 

315 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

17| 

« 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

6* 

5 

£>k 

5^ 

,,               „              „      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

8| 

±A 

..      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3£ 

100 

84 

3 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TRUSTEE. 


May  23,  1912. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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INDUSTRIAL    LEGISLATION    IN   AUSTRALIA 
AND   ITS  LESSONS 

BY  F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE 

THE  recent  calamitous  coal  strike  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Minimum  Wage  Bill  hastily  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
with  a  view  to  its  termination  appear  to  have  directed  a  consider- 
able amount  of  attention  to  Australian  legislation  dealing  with 
industrial  disputes.  An  article  entitled  "  Anti-strike  Legislation 
in  Australasia,"  written  by  the  well-known  publicist  Mr.  Sidney 
Low,  which  appeared  in  last  April's  number  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  is  particularly  noticeable  as  illustrating  views  on  the 
subject  treated  that  seem  to  be  widely  entertained. 

This  article  is  too  long  to  be  criticised  in  detail  within  moderate 
space  limits,  and  no  exception  whatever  can  be  taken  to  it  as  a 
careful  statement  of  facts.  But  very  important  omissions  vitiate  in 
a  large  degree  the  conclusions  based  on  those  facts.  An  English 
writer  dealing  with  a  subject  so  vast  and  complicated  as  that  now 
particularly  under  notice  labours  under  obvious  disadvantages. 
He  receives  his  information  through  various  indirect  channels,  and 
enjoys  no  opportunities  for  personal  observation  of  the  action  and 
consequences  of  measures  which,  judged  from  a  distance,  tend  to 
create  a  favourable  impression.  Even  The  Times  frequently 
misleads  its  readers  on  matters  concerning  Australian  industrial 
legislation.  This  is  uniformly  treated  as  though  it  were  as 
authoritative  and  superior  to  human  criticism  as  the  Decalogue. 
The  rose,  fiery  red  in  original  colour,  is  dyed  an  innocent  white 
and  carefully  divested  of  every  thorn  before  it  is  presented  to  the 
public  admiration.  Even  an  Australian  Jacobin,  however, 
might  weary  of  this  monotony  of  praise.  His  conscience — if  he 
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possess  one — must  also  feel  inclined  occasionally  to  protest.  It 
may  be  granted  with  readiness  that  there  is  something  super- 
ficially attractive  about  Australian  industrial  legislation.  But  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  lies  in  the  eating  ;  the  proof  of  the  law  in  its 
operation. 

An  enactment  that  forbade  rain  to  fall  on  any  public 
holiday  would  be  universally  popular,  but  its  enforcement  might  be 
attended  with  difficulties.  Let  us  apply  the  rude  test  just 
indicated  to  the  "  anti-strike "  legislation  commended  to  the 
British  reader,  confining  ourselves  to  »the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  alone.  Towards  the  end  of  last  year  (1911)  the  Sydney 
Evening  News  summarised  recent  history  by  declaring  that 
"  industrial  turmoil  has  characterised  the  present  year  all  over  the 
Commonwealth."  To  establish  the  truth  of  that  sweeping  state- 
ment it  proceeded  to  give  with  dates  and  details  a  list  of  ninety 
serious  strikes  that  had  occurred  in  Australia  between  the  first  day 
of  January  and  the  last  of  October  in  the  year  mentioned.  The 
two  following  months  added  thirty  more  to  this  number,  so 
roughly,  Australia  enjoyed  a  strike  every  three  days  throughout 
the  whole  twelve  months,  no  allowance  being  made  for  Sundays. 
Clearly,  then,  the  law  has  not  very  successfully  played  the  part  of 
peace-maker.  And  when  careful  consideration  is  given,  not  only 
to  the  mere  provisions  of  the  many  enactments  dealing  with 
industrial  disturbances,  but  also — a  very  pertinent  matter — to  the 
fashion  in  which  those  measures  have  been  administered,  reasons 
for  this  picture  are  not  hard  to  find. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Editor  the  present  writer  was 
permitted  to  deal  at  some  length  with  the  vexed  question  as  to  the 
respective  merits  of  Wages  Boards  and  Arbitration  Courts, 
regarded  as  instruments  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  concord,  in 
an  article  contributed  to  last  year's  August  number  of  this 
Review.  Generally  speaking,  the  Wages  Board  stands  for 
prevention,  and  the  Arbitration  Court  for  cure.  The  former, 
therefore,  is  more  advantageous  to  the  patient ;  the  latter  to  the 
doctor.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  among  employers  who  are 
manufacturers  the  Wages  Board  is  distinctly  preferred  to  any 
other  kind  of  industrial  tribunal.  As  a  rule,  also,  the  men  they 
employ  share  that  preference.  On  neither  side  is  there  any  love 
for  stupendous  lawyers'  bills  and  protracted  and  costly  argumen- 
tation. But,  as  before  explained,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the 
part  of  both  employers  and  employees,  where  wages  and  conditions 
of  work  are  subject  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  Board,  to  settle  their 
differences  at  the  public  expense.  Concessions  granted  to  the  men 
have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  public  in  the  way  of  correspondingly  in- 
creased prices  for  the  goods  manufactured.  Foreign  competition  is 
rendered  ineffective  to  reduce  those  prices  by  the  revision  of  the 
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tariff  in  the  interests  of  the  industries  affected.  If  the  men 
engaged  in  the  boot  trade  are  granted  higher  wages,  up  goes  the 
price  of  boots  at  once ;  and  the  duty  on  imported  boots  is  raised 
simultaneously.  Not  infrequently  the  employer  gains  substan- 
tially through  an  addition  to  his  wage  bill.  A  typical  case  of  this 
kind  lately  came  under  the  writer's  notice.  Under  a  Wages 
Board  award  the  bakers  in  a  certain  Australian  city  were  recently 
obliged  to  pay  the  men  they  employed  considerably  higher  wages 
than  they  had  previously  paid.  Directly  afterwards,  householders 
were  called  on  to  pay  an  additional  halfpenny  for  each  loaf  pur- 
chased. The  result  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  leading  bakers  was 
that,  in  return  for  an  increase  of  £3  a  week  in  the  wages  he  had  to 
pay  he  made  an  additional  weekly  profit  of  £20  on  his  bread. 
He,  therefore,  did  not  complain.  Possibly,  however,  the  wives  of 
the  men  he  employed,  and,  more  strongly,  those  of  men  engaged 
in  other  trades,  did.  Wages  Boards  have  unfortunately  rendered 
consumers  generally  the  helpless  victims  of  a  triple  alliance  of 
manufacturers,  organised  working  men  and  politicians.  They 
have,  in  the  main,  tended  to  the  preservation  of  industrial  peace, 
but  at  the  high  price  of  ever-increasing  cost  of  living. 

The  limitations  of  the  tribunals  now  referred  to  are,  however, 
obvious.  They  may  preserve  peace — with  plunder — in  the  case  of 
the  secondary  industries;  if  applied  to  those  that  are  primary, 
they  must  hopelessly  break  down.  Political  economy  here  would 
assert  its  supremacy  alike  over  grasping  employee,  extortionate 
employer  and  servile  politician.  The  produce  of  the  mine,  the 
sheep  or  cattle  station,  the  orchard  and  the  farm  in  Australia 
must,  in  the  main,  be  sold  abroad;  and  the  foreign  customer 
cannot  be  coerced  into  paying  artificially  inflated  prices  for  what 
he  buys.  He  certainly  will  not  pay  more  for  Australian  wheat 
and  wool  than  he  would  for  equally  good  commodities  of  the 
kind  obtainable  from  Canada  or  Argentina.  A  Wages  Board  in 
an  Australian  farming  district,  unless  a  very  different  spirit  should 
prevail  there  than  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  towns,  would  be  a 
centre  of  continuous  and  ruinous  strife  :  for  the  farmers  would 
fight  with  their  backs  to  the  wall.  How  the  agricultural  industry 
would  prosper  under  such  conditions  may  easily  be  imagined. 
The  quaint  views  held  by  Australian  city  workers  in  regard  to  the 
elements  of  political  economy  were  well  illustrated  by  a  request 
seriously  made  by  a  deputation  from  the  New  South  Wales 
Operative  Flour  Millers'  Union  in  April  last  year  to  the  Minister  for 
Labour  that  it  should  be  enacted  that,  where  wages  were  increased 
under  an  award  of  an  industrial  tribunal,  no  employer  should  be 
allowed  to  dismiss  any  of  his  men.  The  Minister  with  commend- 
able gravity  explained  the  impossibility  of  doing  what  was  asked, 
though  he  promised  legislation  to  limit  the  amount  of  work  a  man 
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should  be  required  to  do  in  return  for  his  wages.  He  very 
prudently  refrained,  however,  from  explaining  how  such 
legislation  would  be  enforced. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  effectiveness  of  the  Arbitration  Court 
as  a  dispenser  of  industrial  harmony.  Apparently,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  English  writer  to  whom  reference  has  previously  been  made, 
the  Commonwealth  Court  of  Arbitration  is  a  model  institution  of 
its  kind.  Mr.  Low  particularly  commends  its  action  in  the  case 
of  the  recent  strike  of  the  Brisbane  tramwaymen,  which  will  be 
reserved  for  later  consideration.  Certain  very  important  facts  in 
connection  with  the  more  serious  strike  of  the  Newcastle  coal 
miners  a  couple  of  years  ago,  that  are  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Low's 
article,  might  first  be  supplied.  Most  reasonable  people  will  share 
the  writer's  approval  of  the  action  taken  by  Mr.  Wade's  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  outbreak.  It  was  both  wise  and  resolute  ; 
and  had  its  effects  not  been  nullified,  as  unhappily  they  were 
nullified  by  the  action  of  the  succeeding  Labour  Ministry,  the 
trade  of  the  professional  strike  promoter  would  probably  have 
received  its  quietus  in  Australia  for  many  years.  The  Newcastle 
strike  was,  from  the  beginning,  a  deliberate  defiance  of  the  law. 
Its  objects  were  openly  revolutionary.  The  decision  of  the 
Government  to  arrest  and  place  on  their  trial  the  ringleaders  of 
the  mutiny  had  an  immediate  effect  both  in  restoring  respect  for 
the  law  and  in  promoting  industrial  peace.  As  Mr.  Low  states, 
Peter  Bowling  and  his  associates  were  found  guilty  of  a  grave 
breach  of  the  law,  and  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment 
ranging  from  two  years  downwards,  the  judge,  in  awarding 
punishment,  censuring  the  conduct  of  the  transgressors  with 
great  severity. 

But  unfortunately — and  this  crucial  fact  is  not  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Low's  article — the  convicted  law-breakers  were  at  once 
liberated  on  the  accession  to  office  of  a  Labour  Ministry,  con- 
trolled by  the  trade  unions,  shortly  afterwards.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  similar  case  of  partial  and  pernicious  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  with  judicial  decisions.  During  the 
succeeding  years,  as  fast  as  the  judges  put  unionist  offenders  in 
gaol,  their  friends  in  power  let  them  out  again.  Pecuniary 
penalties  were  remitted  wholesale.  Last  May  (1911)  Mr.  Holman, 
the  Acting-Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  acknowledged  without 
a  blush  that  134  persons  had  been  sentenced  under  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Act  to  pay  fines  for  taking  part  in  strikes  since  the 
previous  October,  the  fines  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum 
of  £562  with  £75  12s.  costs  in  addition,  yet  only  one  fine  had 
been  paid,  and  no  pressure  whatever  had  been  applied  to  the 
defaulters.  This  shameless  exhibition  of  partisanship  displayed 
by  men  responsible  for  the  fair  administration  of  the  laws  is  not> 
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unfortunately,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  Australia  can  offer  to 
refute  the  contentions  of  those  who  have  faith  in  anti-strike 
legislation.  Again  and  again  of  late  years  the  provision  in  the 
Act  constituting  the  Federal  Court  of  Arbitration  which  renders 
persons  found  guilty  of  taking  part  in  a  strike  or  lock-out  liable  to 
a  fine  of  £1,000  has  been  flagrantly  violated  by  large  bodies  of 
men,  but  in  no  single  case  yet  has  an  attempt  been  made  to 
enforce  the  penalty.  Militant  non-official  trade-unionism  has 
uniformly  been  shielded  and  encouraged  by  political  trade-unionism. 

During  the  strike  of  the  Queensland  sugar  workers  last  year 
the  Federal  Attorney-General  himself,  who  was  also  president  of 
the  Sydney  Waterside  Workers'  Union,  took  an  active  part  in 
promoting  a  sympathetic  strike  on  the  part  of  that  body  with  a 
view  to  preventing  the  distribution  of  sugar  produced  by  non- 
union labour.  A  later  strike  of  the  wharf  labourers  in  the  same 
city,  in  deliberate  defiance  of  the  terms  of  an  agreement  with  the 
shipowners  signed  but  a  short  time  before  by  their  own  represen- 
tatives, provoked  no  legal  action.  Trade-unionists  in  Australia 
have  been  encouraged  to  think  that  the  privileges  of  the  law  are 
solely  for  themselves,  the  penalties  for  their;  employers.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  nature  of  many  of  the  industrial  laws  in  existence  in 
Australia  for  some  years  past  that  has  excited  the  "angry 
hostility  "  of  an  influential  section  of  the  population.  It  is  rather 
the  gross  partiality  of  their  administration.  And  can  any  English 
admirer  of  those  laws  feel  assured  that,  were  they  introduced  into 
Great  Britain,  the  authors  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act,  and  its 
famous  "peaceful  picketing  "  clause,  would  not  be  compelled  by 
the  labour  contingent  of  their  composite  majority  to  act 
similarly  ? 

The  claim  is  often  made  by  apologists  for  the  Federal 
Court  of  Arbitration  that  on  several  occasions  it  has  "  prevented  " 
strikes.  In  a  sense  this  may  be  allowed.  But  even  peace-makers 
are  capable  of  doing  mischief  rather  than  good — of  composing 
strife  by  the  perpetration  of  wrong.  Suppose  an  armed  guardian 
of  the  peace,  finding  two  persons  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel, 
were  promptly  to  slash  off  the  head  of  one  of  the  contending 
parties,  he  would  effectually  "  prevent  "  further  dispute.  The 
methods  of  the  tribunal  we  are  now  discussing  are  certainly  less 
summary.  Instead  of  decapitating  one  of  the  combatants, 
sentence  of  slow  industrial  death  is  usually  pronounced.  The 
Court  acts  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  Quaker,  whose 
conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  shed  the  blood  of  an  enemy, 
and  who  therefore  merely  held  his  head  under  water  until  he  was 
drowned.  Peace  between  a  highwayman  and  a  traveller  can 
easily  be  arranged  by  compelling  the  latter  to  surrender  his  purse. 
Australian  employers,  once  compared  by  the  President  of  the 
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Arbitration  Court  to  highwaymen,  have  some  reason  to  reverse 
the  illustration ;  for  ever  since  the  constitution  of  that  Court  they 
have  been  the  prey  of  the  quenchless  cupidity  of  labour  agitators. 
Should  they  resist  such  demands,  every  effort  is  made  to  drag 
them  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Mr.  Justice  Higgins,  whose 
decision,  they  know  beforehand,  will  be  adverse  to  them.  The 
degree  of  confidence  felt  in  a  tribunal  may  usually  be  measured 
by  the  readiness  of  all  classes  to  bring  their  causes  before  it  for 
judgment.  When  only  one  particular  class  of  suitors  seeks  its 
services,  while  hundreds  of  men  of  unquestionable  integrity  do 
their  utmost  to  escape  its  jurisdiction,  a  court  of  justice  stands 
condemned.  It  is  a  significant  and  most  unfortunate  fact  that 
every  case  hitherto  brought  before  the  Commonwealth  Court  of 
Arbitration  has  been  brought  by  the  representatives  of  dissatisfied 
working  men  ;  not  one  by  their  employers. 

Granting — a  very  generous  concession  indeed — the  wisdom  of 
establishing  such  a  tribunal  at  all  in  Australia,  the  choice  made 
of  a  functionary  to  preside  over  it  was  not  at  the  outset  a  happy 
one.  To  criticise  a  judge  is  a  delicate  matter;  but  the  fact  is 
undeniable  that,  where  powers  almost  amounting  to  life  and 
death  over  great  industries  are  consigned  solely  to  the  hands  of 
one  man,  the  qualifications  of  that  man  are  of  prime  importance. 
Amiable  weaknesses,  prepossessions,  or  distorted  views  on  social  or 
economic  questions  must,  in  the  occupant  of  a  judicial  position  of 
high  responsibility,  neutralise  in  a  large  degree  the  possession  of 
great  legal  knowledge,  capacity  for  work  and  conscientiousness. 
Mr.  Justice  Higgins,  the  present  President  of  the  Federal  Court 
of  Arbitration,  was  formerly  an  active  politician,  and  held  office 
for  a  time  as  Attorney-General  in  the  Labour  Ministry  of  Mr. 
Watson,  which  lasted  from  April  to  August,  1904.  His  views  on 
labour  and  industrial  questions  were  universally  known  ;to  be 
advanced,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  those  held  by  the  leaders  of 
organised  labour.  It  is  undeniable  that,  had  his  opinions  been  of 
a  different  complexion,  and  had  he  not  been,  in  consequence  of 
the  extreme  opinions  he  sincerely  held,  distinctly  a  persona  grata 
with  the  party  that  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  controlled 
Federal  politics,  he  would  never  have  been  chosen  to  fill  the  office 
he  still  holds.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  translation  of  the 
political  humanitarian  from  the  Legislature  to  the  Bench  has  led 
to  beneficial  results. 

The  formal  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  minimum  or> 
as  the  Judge  termed  it,  the  "  basic  "  wage,  was  one  of  the  first 
events  that  followed  the  appointment.  Each  worker,  irrespective 
of  age  and  skill,  industry,  or  the  nature  of  his  employment,  was 
to  receive  a  wage  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  local  costs 
of  living,  but  in  every  case  sufficient  to  support  himself,  a  wife— 
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real  or  hypothetical — and  three  children.  Until  the  claims  thus 
formulated  were  satisfied  his  employer  was  not  to  be  considered 
at  all.  In  return  for  the  expenditure  of  brains,  capital  and  energy 
he  might  be  left  with  no  reward  save,  possibly,  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  attends  the  exercise  of  philanthropy.  To  show 
that  I  am  not  doing  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  an  injustice  by 
misrepresenting  his  views,  a  characteristic  passage  taken  from  his 
late  award  in  the  case  brought  before  his  Court  by  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Guild  may  be  quoted.  "  The  remuneration  of  an 
employee,"  said  the  learned  Judge,  "  cannot  be  made  to  depend 
on  the  profits  made  by  his  individual  employer,  whether  enter- 
prising or  shiftless."  This  startling  proposition  might  well  make 
the  hair  of  a  professor  of  political  economy  turn  grey.  It  fairly 
expresses  those  doctrines  of  benevolent  impracticability  which  are 
now  so  prevalent  in  political  and  other  circles.  No  matter 
whether  profit  or  loss,  liberal  wages  must  be  paid.  That  a  tribunal 
upholding  such  extraordinary  views  should  be  extremely  popular 
among  the  large  number  of  persons  directly  favoured  by  their 
practical  operation  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Federal  Court 
of  Arbitration  is  frankly  regarded  by  the  working  men  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  not  as  a  judicial  tribunal,  but  entirely  as 
an  institution  for  the  raising  of  wages.  And,  it  must  be  added, 
in  every  case  where  application  to  it  has  been  made  hitherto 
it  has  fully  justified  that  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  its 
functions. 

The  recent    strike  of    the  Brisbane   tramwaymen   deserves 
particular  notice  as  showing,  among  other  things,  how  eagerly 
the  interposition  of  the  Federal  Arbitration  Court  is  sought  by 
men  who  have  completely  failed  to  gain  their  ends  by  violent 
action,  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to  kindle  fresh  trouble  elsewhere 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  appeal  to  their  favoured  tribunal.     In 
the  case  referred  to  about  four  hundred  men  ceased  work  solely 
because   the  manager   of  the   company   owning  the    tramways 
refused  to  allow  members  of  the  tramway  union  the  privilege  of 
wearing  distinctive  badges  while  on  duty.    The  manager  contended 
with  good  reason  that,  were  the  request  of  the  union  leaders 
granted,  frequent  quarrels  would  occur  between  unionist  and  non- 
unionist  employees,  to  the  detriment  of  discipline  and  the  danger 
of  the  travelling  public.     The  men  found  without  badges  in  such 
case  would  also,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe,  be  singled  out 
for  special  persecution  when  not  actually  at  work ;   and   their 
interests  had   to  be  considered.     The  leaders   of  the  union   of 
tramwaymen   thereupon   declared   a   strike,   and   induced   other 
unions  not  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  dispute  to  call  out  their 
members  also.     For  several  days  the  malcontents  practically  took 
possession  of  the  city,  traffic  was  prevented  and  even  the  bakers' 
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carts  were  stopped,  so  that  the  public,  threatened  with  actual 
famine,  might  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  company  to  compel 
surrender.  Fortunately,  however,  the  Queensland  Government 
understood  its  duty  at  the  crisis,  and  courageously  fulfilled  it. 

The  ordinary  police  being  unable  to  cope  with  the  lawless  mobs 
that  crowded  the  streets  of  the  city,  formal  application  was  made 
by  the  State  Premier  to  the  Federal  Prime  Minister  for  military 
assistance  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  Act.  The  reply 
was  a  flat  refusal.  Mr.  Fisher  even  expressed  openly  his  approval 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  strikers,  and  himself  subscribed  to  the 
strike  fund.  Undaunted  by  this  indecent  display  of  partisanship 
in  responsible  quarters  the  Queensland  Ministry  at  once  took  the 
wise  step  of  enrolling  some  1,500  special  constables,  who  very 
quickly  cowed  the  rioters  and  restored  order.  The  company 
engaged  fresh  men  to  replace  those  who  had  thrown  up  their 
positions  and  work  was  resumed.  Foiled  at  all  points,  the  union 
officials  fell  back  on  their  last  resource.  Their  coadjutors  in 
Adelaide,  Melbourne  and  Perth  set  to  work,  and  presently 
"  disputes "  in  connection  with  the  tramway  services  in  those 
three  cities  arose,  so  as  to  warrant  an  appeal  to  the  Federal 
Arbitration  Court.  The  President  of  that  tribunal  thereupon 
summoned  the  leading  officials  of  the  companies  and  unions 
affected  to  Melbourne,  the  usual  solemn,  lengthy  and  exceedingly 
costly  investigation  was  conducted,  and  finally  an  award,  distinctly 
unjudicial,  both  in  substance  and  method  of  delivery,  was  issued 
in  favour  of  the  original  complainants.  The  men  got  their 
badges,  but  nearly  all  of  them  lost  their  positions.  And,  as  an 
appeal  to  the  High  Court  has  been  lodged,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
in  this,  as  in  many  previous  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  the  judgment 
will  be  declared  ultra  vires,  and  therefore  void.  Mr.  Sidney  Low 
in  this  connection  seems  to  disapprove  of  the  action  of  the  High 
Court  in  limiting  the  powers  of  the  President  of  the  chief 
industrial  tribunal  in  the  Commonwealth,  for  he  refers  to  the 
judges  as  being  disposed  to  take  "  a  very  lawyer-like  view  of  the 
subject."  Were  he  to  consult  the  leading  men,  outside  politics, 
in  Australia  he  would  find  the  attitude  of  the  High  Court  to 
be  universally  and  emphatically  approved  on  the  broad  grounds  of 
justice. 

The  strike  of  the  members  of  the  Adelaide  Drivers'  Union  in 
December  1910  also  conveys  useful  lessons  as  well  as  warnings. 
Previous  to  the  strike,  work  had  been  carried  on  under  a  wages 
board  award  applying  to  the  industry,  and  the  terms  of  the  award 
had  not  quite  expired  when  the  strike  was  declared.  The  action 
of  the  men,  therefore,  was  flagrantly  illegal.  And,  seeing  that 
another  board  was  actually  engaged  at  the  time  in  determining 
the  wages  tQ  be  paj<|,  after  the  expiration  of  the  award  yet  in 
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force,  the  attitude  taken  by  the  union  had  no  moral  justification 
whatever.  War  was  declared  against  society  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  a  small  class.  Not  only  did  the  unionist  leaders  call 
out  all  their  own  men,  but  actually  private  persons  driving  their 
own  vehicles  were  forcibly  stopped,  and  chains  were  drawn  across 
the  streets  to  prevent  traffic.  By  these  tactics  for  a  period  of 
almost  a  month  the  public  was  put  to  intolerable  distress,  the 
Labour  Government  of  the  time  doing  nothing  whatever  to  assert 
the  supremacy  of  the  law.  The  oligarchs  of  the  Trades  Hall  usurped 
supreme  authority,  and  issued  permits  to  favoured  individuals 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  very  necessaries  of  life.  Public 
indignation  compelled  a  supine  Ministry  to  take  effective  action, 
and  when  at  last  thoroughly  beaten,  the  mutineers  consented  to 
have  the  dispute  referred  to  a  Supreme  Court  Judge  sitting  as  a 
Court  of  Industrial  Appeal.  That  public  opinion  strangely  sup- 
ported the  firm  action  taken  by  the  Queensland  Government  in 
the  case  of  the  strike  at  Brisbane,  and  condemned  the  pusillanimous 
behaviour  of  the  South  Australian  Government  at  a  similar  crisis, 
was  sufficently  proved  afterwards  by  the  results  of  two  General 
Elections.  The  South  Australian  Labour  Government  was 
ignominiously  expelled  from  office,  while  the  Queensland  Ministry's 
appeal  to  the  law-abiding  classes  of  the  community  was  answered 
by  a  largely  increased  Parliamentary  majority. 

Apart  from  its  very  questionable  merits  as  a  peacemaker,  the 
Federal  Arbitration  Court  can  scarcely  claim  to  be  an  inexpensive 
tribunal.  The  costs  directly  attendant  on  its  proceedings  are 
immense,  and  heavy  additional  charges  are  imposed  on  the 
disputing  parties  through  protracted  delays.  The  award  in  the 
case  of  the  shearers'  dispute  with  the  pastoralists'  association 
alone  in  fees  and  the  collection  of  evidence  cost  about  £30,000.  And 
the  enforced  absence  from  duty  for  days  or  weeks  of  important 
officials  connected  with  large  industries,  summoned  under  a 
penalty  of  £500  to  attend  as  witnesses  before  a  court  sitting  perhaps 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  their  employ- 
ment, is  also  a  serious  matter.  Thus,  for  some  time  lately  the 
managers  of  the  Brisbane,  Adelaide  and  Perth  tramway  companies 
were  all  kept  dangling  about  Melbourne,  merely  because  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  men  in  one  of  these  three  cities  wished 
to  wear  pieces  of  red  ribbon.  The  people  generally,  however,  are 
the  worst  sufferers,  for  they  have  ultimately  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  court's  liberality.  Two  recent  awards  alone,  both  affecting 
the  shipping  industry,  will,  it  is  affirmed  on  authority,  increase  the 
yearly  expenses  of  Australian  shipowners  by  the  sum  of  about 
£500,000  a  year.  Increases  in  fares  and  freights  have  naturally 
followed,  and,  in  some  cases,  vessels  that  have  hitherto,  served  the 
requirements  of  settlers  in  isolated  and  thickly  populated  coastal 
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districts  have  been  laid  up.  The  effects  of  additional  burdens 
lately  imposed  on  the  mining  industry  must  be  fairly  obvious  to 
the  shareholders  in  Australian  mining  companies. 

Were  direct  charges  of  the  kind  just  indicated  alone  considered, 
the  President  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Arbitration  might  well 
claim  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  expensive  citizen  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth.  But  the  indirect  losses  sustained, 
not  so  much  through  the  agency,  as  through  the  existence  of  the 
tribunal  over  which  he  presides,  and  for  whose  reputation  he  is 
responsible,  are  far  more  serious.  Some  figures  published  a  few 
months  ago  in  the  Economist  have  a  very  disagreeable  significance. 
The  total  issue  of  fresh  capital  in  England  during  the  year 
1911-12,  according  to  that  high  financial  authority,  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  £191,759,400.  Of  that  huge  total  Canada  received  in 
round  numbers  £41,000,000,  Argentina  nearly  £17,000,000,  Brazil 
over  £19,000,000,  and  the  United  States  about  £21,000,000. 
Australia's  share  was  a  poor  £2,332,900.  This  diminutive 
contribution  bespeaks  in  itself  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  British  investor  in  the  industrial  stability  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  insensate  hostility  displayed  by  the  socialistic 
element  in  its  population,  and  the  political  power  temporarily 
possessed  by  that  element,  must  be  considered  the  chief  factors 
in  producing  that  distrust.  But  unhappily  the  Federal  Court  of 
Arbitration,  as  at  present  constituted,  gives  judicial  expression  to 
a  policy  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  with  favour  by  capitalists. 
The  latter  show  a  distinct  and  not  unnatural  reluctance  to  invest 
large  sums  in  enterprises  requiring  the  employment  of  considerable 
numbers  of  men  when  at  any  time,  to  serve  the  purposes  perhaps 
of  agitators  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent,  disputes  may  be 
engineered  among  their  employees  which  may  lead  to  the 
suspension  of  operations,  or  to  enormously  enhanced  working 
costs,  The  capitalist  demands,  and  has  a  right  to  demand, 
security  and  fair  play.  His  interests,  he  thinks,  should  be 
considered  as  well  as  those  of  the  men  for  whom  he  provides  the 
means  of  gaining  a  comfortable  livelihood.  He  does  not  think  it 
altogether  fair  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  politician's 
election  bill,  or  to  buy  the  votes  necessary  to  enable  those  who 
persecute  him  in  every  way  to  retain  the  privileges  and  emoluments 
of  office.  And  he  objects  to  becoming,  by  compulsion,  the  agent 
of  a  vicarious  charity,  the  merit  for  which  is  wholly  claimed  by 
political  and  judicial  philanthropists.  So  long  as  the  Federal 
Legislature  and  Arbitration  Court  maintain  a  fanatical  adhesion 
to  a  doctrine  both  morally  and  economically  unsound — one  that 
is  the  negation  of  the  first  principles  of  justice — the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  capital  and  labour  in  Australia  is  impossible. 

Those  who  advocate  the  introduction  of  Australian  industrial 
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legislation  into  Great  Britain  are  inclined  to  overlook  or  under- 
rate very  essential  differences  of  circumstance.  Australia  is  young ; 
the  United  Kingdom  old.  The  former  is  practically  empty  ;  the 
latter  possesses  a  teeming  population.  The  economic  position  of 
the  one  entirely  differs  from  that  of  the  other.  The  Common- 
wealth's prosperity  depends  on  its  primary  industries,  and  on  the 
prices  obtained  abroad  for  the  products  of  those  industries.  The 
goods  locally  manufactured  are  solely  for  the  home  market. 
Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  exports  what  Australia  has  to 
import,  and  imports  what  Australia  exports.  The  subsistence 
of  her  population  depends  on  her  capability  of  manufacturing 
sufficiently  cheaply  to  enable  her  to  meet  with  success  foreign 
competition  in  the  world's  markets.  In  an  old  country,  too,  the 
opportunities  of  the  manual  worker  thrown  out  of  his  accustomed 
employment  are  necessarily  circumscribed.  He  is  chained  to  the 
oar  ;  and  his  fate  is  pitiable  should  that  oar  break.  In  Australia, 
however,  the  carpenter  or  mason  thrown  out  of  work  at  his 
special  trade,  if  a  man  of  energy  and  resource,  has  no  reason  to 
despair.  He  can  easily  find  a  new  instrument  with  which  to 
propel  his  skiff.  Any  novice  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  industry 
can  make  a  fair  living  on  an  alluvial  mining  field,  or  by  trapping 
or  hunting.  The  pastoralist  or  the  farmer  in  the  back  blocks 
will  eagerly  welcome  his  services,  if  he  prove  willing  to  do  his 
best.  Thus  the  evil  days  can  be  tided  over.  The  English  artisan, 
however,  in  similar  circumstances  has  no  such  resources.  He  is 
thrown  at  once  into  the  jaws  of  famine,  and  in  so  grievous  a 
plight  desperation  may  drive  him  to  the  most  lamentable  excesses. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  establishment  of  Wages  Boards  in 
England,  judging  by  Australian  experience,  would  seem  to  be  in 
the  certainty  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  no  agreement  could 
be  reached  by  the  representatives  of  masters  and  men,  and  the 
chairman  would  be  forced  to  act  as  sole  arbitrator.  If  his  decision 
favoured  the  men,  a  great  industry  might  be  strangled,  and  loss  of 
foreign  trade  would  entail  wholesale  unemployment.  If  he  decided 
the  other  way  he  would  be  accused  of  partiality  and  there  would 
be  a  strike.  The  combined  exploitation  of  the  public  by  both 
employers  and  employees  acting  in  concert  would  be  impossible 
in  Great  Britain  except  to  a  very  small  extent  by  the  aid  of  a  high 
protective  tariff,  for  the  bulk  of  British  manufactures  are  sold 
abroad,  and  their  prices  cannot  be  regulated  by  those  who  produce 
them.  A  shrinkage  of  the  foreign  trade,  therefore,  would  inevitably 
accompany  the  establishment  of  Wages  Boards  in  Great  Britain. 
Obviously  the  owner  of  a  boot-factory  in  Northampton  and  his 
operatives  could  not  dictate  the  price  which  the  Canadian  farmer 
should  pay  for  his  boots,  nor  the  Manchester  cotton-spinner  rule  the 
rates  of  wages  paid  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  factories.  Failing  the 
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required  via  media — an  uphill  road  for  the  victimised  consumer- 
deadlocks  would  be  inevitable. 

After  all,  so  far  as  Government  action  is  concerned,  there 
seems  to  be  but  one  solution  to  the  industrial  problem.  It  lies  in 
the  maintenance  of  an  attitude  of  scrupulous  impartiality.  Fair- 
play  to  all,  and  free  play  to  natural  economic  forces — in  these 
alone  lie  industrial  salvation.  The  independent  worker  must  be 
adequately  protected  from  the  tyranny  of  others  belonging  to  his 
own  class,  or  the  only  gain  labour  can  hope  to  win  by  victory  over 
capital  will  be  its  own  enslavement.  Over-population,  the 
herding  together  of  multitudes  in  crowded  cities  and  the  degeneracy 
that  accompanies  both  are  the  root  evils  of  social  discord,  and 
they  afford  abundant  scope  for  every  effort  of  preventive  and 
remedial  legislation.  Moral  education  must  attend  political  action, 
or  the  latter  will  be  futile.  Social  peace — and,  at  the  best,  but 
transient  peace — is  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  the  surrender 
of  personal  liberty.  Security  of  property,  the  basis  of  civilisation 
as  Macaulay  in  his  famous  speech  on  the  Chartists'  demand  some 
sixty  years  ago  so  convincingly  demonstrated,  can  only  exist 
where  "  all  join  to  guard  what  each  desires  to  gain."  The  modern 
Socialistic  creed  would  require  the  transposition  of  the  infinitives 
in  Pope's  pregnant  line.  Freedom  and  justice  are  the  two  pillars 
that  support  the  whole  social  edifice.  In  England,  as  in  Australia, 
both  are  being  insidiously  undermined,  from  opposite  directions 
and  with  opposite  motives,  by  revolutionary  craft  and  idealistic 
humanitarianism.  To  the  former  the  danger  is  more  near  and  more 
deadly.  Should  the  blind  giant  of  industrialism,  weary  of  grinding 
corn  and  providing  sport  for  the  political  Philistines,  his  pretended 
friends  but  real  oppressors,  ever  be  driven  by  an  impulse  of  frenzy 
to  seize  and  overthrow  those  pillars,  involving  all  in  one  common 
ruin,  the  responsibility  will  rest  with  the  Government  that  failed 
to  do  its  duty,  and  the  people  that  passively  acquiesced  in  the 
rernissness  of  its  rulers. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBOBNE. 
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BY  DIPLOMATIST 

IN  the  realm  of  Foreign  Affairs  the  month  just  closing  has  beeix 
singularly  quiescent.  I  do  not  say  crises  have  not  arisen  in  the 
domestic  policies  of  countries  abroad,  but  such  matters  are  outside 
the  purview  of  this  article.  My  province  is  not  to  deal  with  the 
internal  arrangements  of  foreign  States,  but  to  driticise  from  the 
imperial  standpoint  those  movements  on  the  international  chess- 
board which  touch  us  as  a  nation  and  an  empire. 

In  my  last  paper  the  chief  object  of  discussion  was  the  retire- 
ment of  Count  Wolff-Metternich  and  the  appointment  of  his 
successor,  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  till  recently  German 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press 
Baron  Marschall  had  not  taken  up  his  duties,  and  Count  Metternich 
had  still  another  public  engagement  to  fulfil  in  the  City  of  London, 
the  occasion  being  a  dinner  given  by  the  Library  Committee  of  the 
City  Corporation  to  meet  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs.  In  the 
course  of  an  able  [speech,  in  which  the  Lord  Mayor  proposed 
the  health  of  the  retiring  ambassador,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
City  of  London  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  friendly  relations  between  Germany  and  England 
might  be  perpetuated  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  countries 
themselves,  but  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  And  it  was  very  evident 
from  the  applause  that  followed  the  observation  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  voicing  the  sentiment  of  his  audience,  while  the 
enthusiastic  manner  in  which  the  toast  of  Count  Metternich's 
health  was  received  could  not  fail  to  have  impressed  him  with 
the  friendly  feeling  existing  in  the  Metropolis  towards  Germany 
and  the  German  people.  In  reply  the  retiring  Ambassador  assured 
the  Lord  Mayor  that  no  occasion  would  be  more  treasured  by 
him  in  his  memory  than  the  present  one,  for  he  was  bold  enough 
to  think  that  he  was  not  wrong  in  interpreting  the  invitation 
which  his  hosts  were  good  enough  to  convey  to  him  as  a  sign 
and  expression  of  their  kindly  sympathy  with  his  humble  services 
during  his  sojourn  in  this  country.  Whatever  these  services 
might  be  worth,  he  added,  he  could  honestly  say  that,  whenever 
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there  was  a  chance,  his  efforts  had  been  employed  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  and  judgment  in  the  interests  of  the  two  countries,  for 
it  was  his  belief  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  both  countries  to 
live  at  peace  and  in  concord.  That  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of 
both  countries  to  live  at  peace  and  in  concord  all  will  allow,  and 
it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  Baron  Marschall 
will  make  peace  and  goodwill  the  text  of  his  policy  just  as  Count 
Metternich  made  it  the  keynote  of  everything  he  did  throughout 
his  long  period  of  residence  in  our  midst. 

Baron  Marschall  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  this 
country  a  few  nights  later  at  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
German  Hospital,  Dalston,  when  the  chair  was  taken  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  This,  I  think,  is  the  first  time  so  eminent  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  has  presided  over  what  may  be  called  an 
essentially  German  gathering,  and  the  incident  is  one  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  meet  with  the  warm  appreciation  of  the  German 
people.  No  Englishman  has  done  more  than  Lord  Haldane  jto 
improve  Anglo-German  relations,  and  no  one  can  be  cited  as  having 
more  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  German 
people.  In  these  circumstances  the  speech,  in  which  he  proposed 
the  health  of  the  German  Emperor,  has  a  special  significance, 
and  I  take  leave  to  reproduce  the  main  portion  of  this  timely 
utterance.  After  stating  that  the  Kaiser  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  British  Institutions  and  speaks  the  English  language  as  we 
do  ourselves,  the  Lord  Chancellor  went  on  to  say  : — 

The  German  Emperor  is  something  more  than  an 
emperor ;  he  is  a  man,  and  a  great  man.  He  is  gifted  by  the 
gods  with  the  highest  gift  that  they  can  give,  and  I  use  a 
German  word  to  express  it — Geist  (spirit).  He  has  got  Geist 
in  the  highest  degree.  He  has  been  a  true  leader  of  his 
people — a  leader  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  deed.  He  has  guided 
them  through  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  preserved 
unbroken  peace.  I  know  no  record  of  which  a  monarch  has 
better  cause  to  be  proud.  In  every  direction  his  activities  have 
been  remarkable. 

He  has  given  his  country  that  splendid  fleet  that  we 
who  know  about  fleets  admire.  He  has  preserved  the 
tradition  of  the  greatest  army  the  world  has  ever  seen,  but 
it  is  in  the  arts  of  peace  that  he  has  been  equally  great.  He 
has  been  the  leader  of  his  people  in  education  and  in  the 
solution  of  great  social  questions.  That  is  a  great  record, 
and  it  makes  one  feel  a  sense  of  rejoicing  that  the  man  who 
is  associated  with  these  things  should  be  half  an  Englishman. 
I  have  the  feeling  very  strongly  that  in  the  last  few  years 
Germany  and  England  have  become  much  more  like  each 
other  than  they  used  to  be.  It  is  because  we  have  got  so 
much  like  each  other  that  a  certain  element  of  rivalry 
comes  in. 

We  two  nations  have  a  great  common  task  in  the  world, 
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to  make  the  world  better.  It  is  because  the  German 
Emperor,  I  know,  shares  that  conviction  profoundly  that  it 
gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  give  you  the  toast  of  his 
name.  Into  the  face  of  things  there  always  come  elements 
of  difficulty — the  Ambassador  knows  it  and  I  know  it.  But 
we  live  in  a  time  that  ought  to  fill  us  full  of  hope,  and  one 
of  the  things  that  fills  me  full  of  hope  is  that  the  Sovereigns 
on  the  various  thrones  have  the  cause  of  peace  and  the  cause 
of  development  at  heart,  each  one  as  much  as  the  others.* 

There  is  much  to  note  in  this  speech.  lii  the  first  place  it 
presents  a  picture  of  the  German  Emperor,  drawn  by  one  who 
knows  him,  by  one  who  has  talked  over  with  him  the  great  issues 
that  have  troubled  the  two  countries  for  many  a  year,  by  one 
who  has  himself  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  his  own  country. 
In  the  second  place,  it  was  delivered  in  the  presence  of  many 
representative  Germans,  and  spoken  to  an  assembly  that  had 
met  together  to  commemorate  the  progress  of  science  and  to  show 
sympathy  with  suffering  humanity.  Thirdly,  it  is  obvious  that 
Lord  Haldane  sees  in  the  German  fleet  and  the  German  army 
the  essentials  of  peace  rather  than  the  essentials  of  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  Ambassador  will  not  be  long  in 
this  country  without  hearing  adverse  criticisms  as  to  the  objects 
and  designs  of  the  German  Navy,  and  the  supplemental  estimates 
which  the  First  Lord  may  be  expected  soon  to  bring  before  Parlia- 
ment will  supply  an  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  different 
views  on  this  most  contentious  of  questions.  In  the  forthcoming 
number  of  the  Nord  und  Siid,  a  monthly  organ  of  affairs  in  the 
Fatherland,  three  articles  will  appear  dealing  with  Anglo-German 
relations.  These  articles  are  written  by  Herr  Bassemann,  leader 
of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Germany,  Herr  Schiemann,  a  Berlin 
professor,  and  Herr  von  Gwinner,  the  well-known  director  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank,  whose  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After  on  the  Baghdad  Kailway  attracted  so  much  attention.  As 
no  translation  has  yet  appeared  in  the  British  press  of  these 
articles,  I  am  unable  to  comment  on  the  views  expressed.  But 
three  extracts  appeared  in  the  Times  of  June  27  dealing  with  the 
ethics  of  the  German  naval  programme,  and  these  I  venture  to 
reproduce. 

Herr  Bassemann  tells  us  : 

Our  naval  programme  is  not  dictated  by  a  desire  to  equal 
that  of  England.  It  is  laid  down  on  account  of  the  belief 
that,  as  Germany's  commerce  grows  and  her  colonies  expand, 
so  the  need  for  the  protection  of  Germany  and  German 
possessions  abroad  becomes  greater.  As  soon  as  the  conviction 
seizes  hold  of  both  peoples  that  we  do  not  desire  to  encroach 

*  See  Report  in  Daily  Mail  of  June  29, 
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upon  England's  supreme  position  at  sea,  that  a  German  fleet 
of  such  size  and  strength  as  is  rendered  necessary  by  German 
power  and  economic  interests  is  not  evidence  of  hostile 
intentions  against  England,  then  we  find  ground  for  an 
understanding,  and  the  moment  for  it  appears  to  me. to  be 
brought  nearer. 

Professor  Schiemann  observes  : — 

Germany  has,  next  to  England,  the  largest  maritime  fleet 
in  the  world.  Our  ships  plough  every  sea ;  there  is  no  coast 
they  do  not  touch ;  no  land  exists  in  which  there  are  no 
Germans.  For  commerce,  ships,  and  people  it  is  necessary 
to  .be  able  to  provide  protection.  I  believe — and  I  should 
like  the  English  people  to  understand  this — that  these  duties 
cannot  be  fulfilled  without  a  strong  Navy.  How  very 
different  would  the  position  in  the  world  be  if  England  and 
Germany  would  reach  out  hands  to  one  another,  and  would 
lay  the  spectres  of  mistrust  which,  here  as  there,  stand  in  the 
way  of  normal  development.  .  .  .  There  is  not — and  of  this 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced — any  combination  of  a  political 
or  intellectual  character  which  can  do  more  good  to  the  world 
than  that  of  England  and  Germany. 

And  Herr  von  Gwinner  writes : — 

English  public  opinion  has  been  persuaded  that  the 
building  of  Germany's  fleet  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  an 
attack  upon  England.  That  sea  supremacy  is,  for  Great 
Britain,  a  life-and-death  question  is  understood  and  appreciated 
in  Germany  as  well  as  it  is  in  England.  Can  public  opinion 
on  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea  not  be  convinced  likewise 
that  the  possession  of  a  strong  fleet  is  for  Germany,  if  not  to 
such  a  complete  extent,  still  to  an  important  degree  also  a 
question  of  vital  importance  ?  So  long  as  the  German 
Empire  was  an  agricultural  State  it  could  do  without  a  fleet, 
but  since  it  has  become  industrial  it  requires,  just  as  the 
British  Empire  does,  a  Navy  for  the  protection  of  its  world- 
wide commerce. 

Two  things  stand  out  in  these  pronouncements — (1)  that 
Germany's  navy  is  in  no  sense  intended  as  a  menace  to  the 
British  Empire ;  (2)  that  a  strong  navy  is  as  necessary  for 
Germany  as  it  is  for  us.  I  do  not  propose  to  debate  these  points 
but  I  should  like  to  say,  in  view  of  the  oft-repeated  official  state- 
ment that  Germany  is  building  a  navy  solely  to  protect  her 
commerce  and  oversea  possessions,  that  it  is  the  height  of  folly 
for  adverse  critics  to  be  continually  posing  as  if  the  statement  had 
never  been  made.  When  German  commerce  was  a  bagatelle, 
when  Germany  had  no  oversea  possessions,  when  the  German 
people  had  no  thought  outside  their  own  domestic  concerns,  no 
one  could  say  that  a  strong  navy  was  necessary  for  Germany  ;  and 
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even  if  it  were,  Germany  had  not  then  the  means  to  build  a  navy. 
But  those  times  have  long  since  passed.  German  commerce  is 
everywhere.  Germany  not  only  competes  in  the  same  markets 
as  ourselves,  but  as  often  as  not  German  goods  find  entry  while 
British  goods  remain  outside.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
reasons  for  the  rise  in  German  trade  or  to  call  attention  to  the 
shortsightedness  of  successive  British  administrations  which  has 
allowed  our  commercial  supremacy  to  be  supplanted.  Matters 
such  as  these  belong  to  another  story.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  Germany  does  possess  world-wide  commercial  interests,  and 
therefore,  like  ourselves,  is  in  duty  bound  to  protect  those 
interests. 

Again  Germany  has  seen,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a  strong  navy 
adds  power  to  the  elbow  of  any  country,  and  most  of  all  to  a 
country  looking  for  new  markets  to  conquer.  Accordingly,  who 
can  blame  Germany  now  that  she  has  the  means  for  building  a 
strong  navy  ?  Least  of  all  the  British  people.  As  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  has  said  time  and  again,  Germany  can  do  as  she 
pleases,  and  we  have  no  right  to  say  her  action  is  unfriendly 
simply  because  we  do  not  like  the  extra  competition.  Our 
mission  and  our  bounden  duty  is  to  put  our  own  house  in  order 
and  so  to  arrange  our  affairs  as  to  make  sure  and  certain  that 
the  British  navy  still  remains  supreme,  equal  to  the  defence  of 
British  commerce  and  British  interests  whenever  and  wherever 
that  commerce  or  those  interests  may  be  in  danger. 

That  competition  in  armaments  is  an  expensive  matter  is 
common  knowledge,  and  anything  that  can  be  done  to  lessen  that 
competition  is  all  to  the  good.  If  some  arrangement  could  be 
arrived  at  between  this  country  and  Germany  that  would  permit 
of  a  halt  being  called,  the  Governments  and  the  peoples  of  both 
nations  would  rejoice  and  be  glad.  That  is  the  end  to  aim  at 
rather  than  to  talk  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.  It  may  be  that 
a  settlement  of  outstanding  political  difficulties,  as  proposed  by  the 
German  Imperial  Chancellor,  will  help  on  such  an  arrangement. 
In  that  case  I  say  let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  bring  about  such 
an  arrangement.  But  the  surest  way  of  lessening  competition  in 
armaments  is  for  the  two  countries  to  enter  into  an  entente  such 
as  we  have  with  France  and  with  Kussia. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  Baron  Marschall  may  be  able  to 
bring  about  so  desirable  an  understanding.  Of  course,  it  cannot 
be  done  in  a  day,  but  that  is  the  goal  always  to  be  kept  in  sight. 
"We  cannot  go  on  as  we  are  now  going  on.  Each  year  Germany 
gets  stronger,  and  while  I  refuse  to  believe  that  Germany  would 
ever  use  her  strength  except  for  the  good  of  mankind  and  the 
peace  of  the  world,  the  ambitions  of  nations  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  greater  the  strength  the  greater  the 
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advantage  to  the  State  possessing  it.  In  territory  Germany  can 
never  equal  us,  but  in  commerce  she  is  coming  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  the  stronger  the  German  navy  becomes,  the  greater 
will  be  the  incentive  to  extend  that  commerce.  Our  fiscal  system 
seriously  handicaps  the  entry  of  British  goods  into  foreign  markets 
and  increases  foreign  competition  in  markets  within  the  Empire. 
Unless  and  until  we  alter  that  system  we  must  be  prepared  to 
see  British  goods  give  way  to  foreign  goods.  But  with  an  altered 
fiscal  system  and  an  entente  with  Germany  our  position,  com- 
mercially and  politically,  would  be  on  a  far  sounder  footing  than 
it  is  under  present  conditions. 

I  do  not  suggest  an  alliance  with  Germany.  That  is  not  possible 
without  offending  other  Powers.  And  that  is  why  I  am  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  extending  our  entente  with  France  into  an  alliance. 
I  am  well  aware  that  statesmen  in  the  front  rank  in  this  country 
are  counselling  an  alliance  with  France.  They  are  wrong.  That 
closer  relationship  might  suit  France  I  can  well  understand. 
Indeed,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  France  read  into  our  treaty 
over  Morocco  the  obligations  of  an  alliance,  and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  British  Government  did  not  regard  the  understanding 
in  somewhat  the  same  light.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Germany  believed 
that  this  interpretation  of  the  understanding  prevailed  both  in 
France  and  in  this  country,  and  as  a  result  we  came  very  near 
to  hostilities  with  Germany.  It  is  no  good  legislators  saying  war 
with  Germany  is  unthinkable  and  then  doing  their  best  to  bring 
about  a  war  by  entering  into  an  alliance  with  France.  In 
some  circles  it  is  thought  that  such  an  alliance  will  make 
our  position  in  Europe  stronger.  Such  thoughts  are  mistaken. 
Germany  will  never  settle  down  to  an  alliance  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  any  more  than  France  or  Russia  will  settle 
down  to  an  alliance  between  Germany  and  ourselves.  What 
however  is  necessary  to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe  is  an  entente 
between  Germany  and  this  country,  and  that  France  is  willing  to 
see  and  Russia  is  willing  to  see;  but  to  effect  an  alliance  with 
Germany  and  to  maintain  only  ententes  with  France  and  Russia 
is  an  untenable  position. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  sudden  and  unexpected  change  in 
our  naval  policy.  I  allude  to  the  withdrawal  of  our  fleet  from 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  true  we  are  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  Italy  and  we  may  also  say  with  Austria-Hungary  ;  but  both 
these  countries  are  parties  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Triple  Alliance  must  necessarily  conflict  with  any 
help  that  one  of  these  Powers  might  render  us  in  the  unhappy 
event  of  an  European  war.  To  commit  British  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean,  interests  that  involve  the  defence  of  the  highway 
to  Inc[ia  and  Australia,  to  France  wpujcl  be  a,  blunder  of  the 
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greatest  magnitude.  First  of  all  it  cannot  fail  to  give  offence  to 
Germany,  and  rightly  so,  because  it  presumes  that  Germany  may 
possibly  be  our  enemy.  Secondly,  it  keeps  alive  the  differences 
existing  between  France  and  Germany  at  a  time  when  it  is 
generally  supposed  these  differences  are  disappearing.  Thirdly, 
unless  we  have  an  alliance  with  France  or  an  understanding  as 
in  the  case  of  Morocco,  we  are  merely  relying  on  sentiment.  All 
very  well  as  we  found  in  the  Boer  War,  when  the  parties  were 
the  mother  country  and  the  Dominions,  but  most  unsafe  in  the 
case  of  a  foreign  Power,  no  matter  how  friendly  that  Power 
may  be. 

We  have  seen  what  a  few  first-class  battleships  can  do  against 
an  enemy  without  a  navy,  in  the  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey. 
With  our  interests  undefended  in  the  Mediterranean  a  similar 
position  might  arise.  Instead  of  the  Dardanelles  closed,  we 
might  find  the  Suez  Canal  closed,  and  then  what  about  India 
and  Australia  ?  In  the  event  of  war  our  very  existence  would  be 
at  stake.  Accordingly  we  must  only  consider  certainties.  That 
brings  me  to  the  second  point  in  the  extracts  set  out  above.  I  do 
not  agree  that  the  same  urgency  exists  for  Germany  to  have  a 
strong  navy  that  exists  in  the  case  of  this  country.  I  will  concede 
to  Germany  that  she  needs  a  navy  just  as  we  do  for  the  sake  of 
protecting  her  oversea  commerce  and  for  the  sake  of  prestige,  and 
I  am  quite  ready  to  allow  that  to  build  a  navy  for  these  purposes 
is  in  no  way  a  menace  to  British  interests.  But  to  put  the  matter 
on  a  higher  plane  I  think  is  travelling  too  far.  This  country  is  an 
island  and  this  country  is  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  therefore 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  British  navy  is  supreme,  able  to 
defend  not  only  the  heart  but  all  the  feeders  of  that  heart.  Let 
us  see  to  it  that  we  make  our  navy  supreme,  and  that  we  have 
sufficient  ships  and  sufficient  men  to  defend  our  interests  in  any 
part  of  the  world  should  those  interests  at  any  time  be  attacked ; 
above  and  beyond  all,  do  not  let  us  rely  for  the  defence  of  those 
interests  on  the  good- will  of  any  foreign  Power. 

Next  month  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar  meet.  Such  a 
meeting  can  only  tend  to  strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  Russia 
and  Germany  together;  it  might  also  be  made  a  medium  to 
strengthen  the  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
as  well  as  to  soften  any  rough  edges  that  may  still  remain 
in  the  relations  between  France  and  Germany.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  better  understanding  all  round.  Expansion  we  all 
know  is  necessary  for  any  great  nation,,  but  why  should  not 
expansion  and  concord  go  on  side  by  side?  British,  Germans, 
Frenchmen  and  Russians  should  be  a  family  party,  each 
nationality  striving  its  best  to  promote  civilisation  while 
maintaining  its  individuality,  but  each  and  all  determined 
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to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Of  course,  there  must  be  commercial  rivalry,  but  why  there  should 
be  any  feeling  of  hostility  passes  human  understanding. 

The  days  of  war  have  passed  and  gone.  Not  that  I  wish  to  be 
thought  an  exponent  of  the  peace-at-any-price  theory.  I  believe 
in  each  nation  arming  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  defend 
itself  in  case  of  need.  But  defence  is  one  thing  and  war  is  another. 
Be  prepared  for  war,  but  do  not  be  always  trying  to  set  nation 
against  nation  and  people  against  people.  Let  us  aim  at  develop- 
ment and  let  us  develop  together.  For  instance,  there  is  much 
to  be  done  in  Turkey.  War  and  warlike  operations  are  standing 
in  the  way  of  great  developments  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
attitude  of  Italy  is  difficult  to  understand  and  appreciate ;  it  is 
stopping  progress  and  injuring  trade.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by 
the  conquest  of  Tripoli,  but  much  valuable  time  is  being  lost  in 
the  attempt.  Why  do  not  the  two  Powers  come  to  a  common- 
sense  understanding  ?  That  is  what  everyone  is  saying.  Yet 
Italy  and  Turkey  remain  as  far  off  as  ever. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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MODERN    ENGLISp    DEMOCRACY 

BY   H.    DOUGLAS   GREGORY 
SOCIAL   AND  INDUSTRIAL   CHARACTERISTICS 

IN  my  last  article*  I  endeavoured  to  set  forth  the  main  political 
features  of  modern  English  life.  In  the  present  paper  I  wish  to 
complete  the  portrait  of  our  national  democracy  by  a  review  of  its 
principal  social  and  industrial  tendencies. 

Now  the  most  apparent  characteristic  of  the  social  movement 
to-day  is  its  secular  basis.  During  the  past  few  years  the 
extremists  of  progressive  thought  have  definitely  assumed  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  religion  in  its  relation  to  the  State. 
They  have  boldly  declared  for  a  total  disavowal  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  this  country  of  any  connection  with  any  religious 
system  whatsoever.  This  attitude  has  undoubtedly  been  hastened 
by  the  bitter  dispute  over  the  education  question,  and  has  hitherto 
derived  much  of  its  strength  from  the  seemingly  irreconcilable 
positions  taken  up  by  the  rival  Churches.  In  my  opinion  this 
secular  spirit  is  an  element  of  modern  life  much  to  be  deplored, 
an  element  dangerous  to  a  healthy  national  existence.  I  hold 
with  Seeley  that  "  where  there  is  a  church  a  State  grows  up  in 
time ;  but  if  you  find  a  State  which  is  not  also  in  some  sense  a 
church,  you  find  a  State  which  is  not  long  for  this  world. "f 

Consider  for  one  moment,  in  the  light  of  this  statement,  the 
history  of  the  Italian  Kenaissance.  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  the  first  portion  of  the  sixteenth  Italy 
underwent  a  tremendous  revolution  in  every  sphere  of  her  national 
life.  Two  great  influences  were  at  work.  In  the  first  place,  the 
New  Learning  sapped  the  foundations  of  the  then  religious  belief. 
The  superstitions  of  the  past  fell  with  a  mighty  crash,  and,  un- 
fortunately, with  those  superstitions  perished  for  the  time  many 
of  the  fundamentals  of  true  religion.  A  mad  spirit  of  license 
reigned  throughout  the  world  of  books.  Scholars  delighted  in  a 
medley  composed  of  much  true  poetry  and  philosophy,  blended 
with  a  strange  pantheistic  mysticism,  and  coarsened  with  the 
most  ribald  and  degrading  attempt  at  humour  which  the  modern 

*  See  June  number.  f  '  The  Expansion  of  England,'  p.  179. 
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world  has  witnessed.  The  very  priests  of  God  abandoned  the 
Bible  and  expatiated  on  the  mysteries  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  en- 
livening their  remarks  by  displays  of  the  most  disgraceful 
buffoonery.  This  utter  prostitution  of  morals  was  intensified  by 
a  second  great  cause.  The  political  world  was  in  a  state  of  chaos. 
Around  the  peninsula  great  and  aggressive  monarchies,  with 
powerful  armies,  were  arising.  The  Italian  States  were  divided, 
and  depended  solely  upon  half -trained  citizen  soldiers,  reinforced 
by  mercenaries.  The  natural  result  was  a  widespread  feeling  of 
insecurity.  Each  man  felt  fnat  he  depended  for  his  life  and 
prosperity  upon  his  own  sole  exertions.  A  premium  was  placed 
upon  adventurers,  and  where  adventurers  abound  public  methods 
are  apt  to  be  bloody  and  unscrupulous.  In  such  a  state  of  society 
the  two  factors  I  have  mentioned  naturally  reacted  on  each  other. 
The  statecraft  of  the  age  was  more  unprincipled  because  of  the 
irreligion  that  abounded ;  that  irreligion  gained  fresh  strength 
from  the  unscrupulousness  of  the  statecraft.  Between  them, 
these  two  causes  overwhelmed  Italy  in  a  disaster  from  which  she 
has  only  recovered  during  the  last  forty  years. 

Now  I  have  traced  these  influences  in  Renaissance  Italy  at 
some  length,  because  I  consider  they  furnish  one  of  the  most  vivid 
and  most  terrible  examples  of  the  dangers  underlying  those  secular 
principles  with  which  we  are  threatened  at  the  present  day.  A 
strong  religious  tone  in  the  Government  of  a  country  is  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  that  country.  And  this  essential  necessity 
is  being  threatened  at  the  present  time. 

The  proposed  measure  of  Welsh  Disestablishment  is  a  menace 
to  the  religious  balance  of  the  nation.  If  this  question  be  regarded 
purely  from  an  Anglican  standpoint  I  can  quite  conceive  that  a 
very  strong  argument  may  be  built  up  for  the  scheme,  since  it 
may  forcefully  be  urged  that  the  Church  would  benefit,  on  account 
of  the  stronger  spirit  of  independence  that  would  be  inculcated.* 
But  this  is  not  merely  an  ecclesiastical  problem  ;  it  is  a  national 
problem,  and  I  hold  that,  viewed  in  this  light,  the  Disestablishment 
proposals  are  full  of  danger.  For  if  they  were  carried  into  law 
a  tremendous  impetus  would  be  given  the  secular  movement. 
Disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales  would  be  regarded  as 
but  the  first  step  to  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  England. 
The  abolition  of  a  national  Church  would  be  followed  up  by  the 
abolition  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools.  The  secular  solution 
of  the  education  problem  would  undoubtedly  be  carried  into  effect. 
Now  such  a  solution,  although  it  possesses  the  merit  of  cutting 
the  Gordian  knot,  is  by  no  means  a  desirable  one  from  a  national 
point  of  view.  The  great  majority  of  children  attending  elemen- 

*  When  I  make  this  statement  I  do  not  refer  in  any  way  to   Disendowment. 
Disestablishment  may  be  justified  :  Disendowment,  never. 
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tary  schools  receive  no  home  religious  instruction.  If  therefore 
such  teaching  be  abolished  in  the  schools,  we  shall  have  arising  in 
our  midst  a  generation  totally  ignorant  of  Biblical  truths.  The 
country  will  have  lost  all  connection  with  religion,  both  in  a 
national  and  also  in  an  individual  sense.  Such  a  course  in  my 
opinion,  having  regard  to  the  historical  examples  of  the  past, 
spells  national  decadence  and  ruin.  We  are  told  much  to-day  of 
the  fearful  menace  of  Koman  Catholicism — of  its  growing  influence 
in  the  country.  Believe  me,  this  danger  is  by  no  means  so  acute 
as  is  painted ;  we  are  menaced,  not  with  a  reconciliation  with 
Kome,  but  with  an  alliance  with  atheism.  The  so-called  Goddess 
of  Reason  is  arising  in  our  midst ;  it  behoves  us  to  suppress  her 
cult  ere  she  assumes  such  formidable  proportions  as  she  did  in 
Revolutionary  France.  Disestablishment  of  the  Church,  purely 
secular  teaching  in  the  schools  are  to  be  resisted  with  all  the 
power  of  which  we  are  capable,  for  in  them  lie  the  seeds  of  evil. 

The  other  prominent  social  feature  of  modern  democracy  is  the 
Socialistic  trend  of  its  teachings — the  agitation  for  nationalisation, 
and  in  local  affairs  for  municipalisation.  I  desire  to  examine 
these  tendencies  firstly  in  their  general  form,  and  secondly  in  one 
of  the  principal  particular  forms  they  have  assumed — land 
nationalisation,  and  the  taxation  of  land  values.  I  consider  this 
latter  subject  of  importance,  as  it  is,  at  the  present  time,  the 
leading  Radical  panacea  for  social  ills. 

Now  this  question  of  nationalisation  is  undoubtedly  an 
intricate  one.  All  will  agree  that  some  forms  of  trade  can  best  be 
conducted  by  the  State  or  the  Municipality.  The  difficulty  arises 
in  securing  a  definition  which  will  embrace  every  legitimate 
exertion  of  this  kind,  and  clearly  exclude  every  case  which  trans- 
gresses the  principle.  The  most  exact  definition  perhaps  is  that 
the  State  or  Municipality  should  only  engage  in  those  forms  of 
enterprise  essential  to  national  or  local  prosperity  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  as  well  by  private  individuals,  and  such  a  statement 
would  have  to  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  different  countries  and  localities.  For  example,  in 
some  States  the  telegraph  or  railway  service  can  best  be  conducted 
by  private  individuals  ;  in  other  cases,  in  order  to  ensure  an  efficient 
organisation,  it  is  necessary  for  Government  to  supervene.  But 
it  may  distinctly  be  laid  down  that  where  an  enterprise  of 
public  importance  is  being  ably  conducted  by  private  individuals 
it  is  a  mistake  for  the  State  to  interfere.  And  it  may  further  be 
emphasised  that  under  no  circumstances  should  Government  under- 
take those  forms  of  business  which  are  not  essential  to  national 
prosperity.  There  is  at  present  a  great  tendency,  most  strongly 
shown  in  municipal  affairs,  to  advocate  the  municipalisation  (or 
nationalisation)  of  trades  by  no  means  of  vital  importance  to  the 
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life  of  the  community.  So  far  has  this  movement  proceeded  that 
we  have  actually,  in  some  quarters,  had  proposals  brought  forward 
for  the  municipalisation  of  theatres.  A  policy  more  akin  than 
this  to  the  system  of  Imperial  Eome,  by  which  the  people  obtained 
free  corn  and  free  circus  displays,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  No 
one  I  suppose  will  contend  that  this  system  was  beneficial  in  the 
case  of  Rome ;  there  seems  some  danger  at  the  present  day  of  our 
falling  into  the  same  error. 

This  spirit  of  nationalisation  is  wholly  opposed  to  true  economic 
principles,  since,  when  put  into  practice,  all  competition  is 
suppressed,  and  trade  becomes  a  Government  monopoly. 
Experience  has  conclusively  shown  that  a  monopoly  whether 
Government  or  private,  as  a  general  rule,  means  unsatisfactory 
service  at  unduly  high  rates.  And  when  the  monopoly  is  a 
Government  one,  there  is  the  additional  disadvantage  that  the 
individual  who  has  a  reasonable  grievance  can  obtain  no  redress. 
True,  we  are  not  cursed  in  this  country  with  the  French  "  droit 
administratif,"  but  notwithstanding,  unless  a  departmental  defect 
assumes  the  proportions  of  a  public  scandal,  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  satisfaction  from  officials  protected  by  monopoly  and 
wholly  ruled  by  legal  formulae. 

Again,  viewing  this  question  from  the  standpoint  not  of  com- 
merce but  of  individual  relationship,  there  is  much  to  condemn 
nationalisation  proposals.  Clearly,  once  such  proposals  have 
secured  large  application,  no  means  exist  for  successfully  resisting 
further  inroads.  If  it  be  sound  to  nationalise  the  whole  of  the 
leading  trades  of  the  nation,  it  can  with  perfect  reason  be  main- 
tained that  it  is  wise  to  extend  such  a  policy  to  many  of  the 
subordinate  industries.  The  natural  consequence  is  a  suppression 
of  individuality  in  public  life.  It  is  the  stress  and  competition  of 
the  business  world  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  character : 
individuals  can  only  show  their  capacity,  or  lack  of  it,  if  they  have 
to  depend  on  their  own  sole  exertions.  Once  institute  a  wide- 
spread system  of  State  guardianship  and  State  control  and 
individuality  is  necessarily  curbed.  No  people  has  attained  or 
has  maintained  supremacy  in  the  civilised  world  on  a  policy  of 
machine-like  organism.  A  powerful  nation  primarily  owes  her 
greatness  to  the  strength  of  the  individual  factor  in  her  life.  If 
her  statesmen,  her  lawyers,  her  generals,  her  captains  of  industry 
are  the  slaves  of  an  immutable  and  undeviating  set  of  formulae,  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  from  that  hour  commences  her  decline  and 
her  inevitable  fall.  It  is  precisely  this  menace  with  which  we  are 
being  threatened  in  England  to-day.  Kecent  years  have  shown  a 
dangerous  tendency  towards  communistic  proposals — proposals 
involving  paternal  control  over  the  individuals  of  society  by  the 
State — proposals  by  which  the  industrious  and  the  respectable 
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portion  of  the  nation  is  penalised  to  support  the  thriftless  and  the 
degenerate.  This  country  has  not  attained  greatness  on  a  system 
of  forced  doles ;  her  greatness  has  been  won  by  the  sterling 
independence  and  force  of  character  of  past  generations  of  her 
citizens.  The  present  movement  is  much  to  be  deplored,  since 
it  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  principles  on  which  our  supremacy  has 
been  erected.  If  it  be  persisted  in  it  can  have  only  one  result ;  the 
substitution  of  craven  dependence  on  external  efforts  for  the 
spirit  of  determination  and  resourcefulness  on  which  our  Empire 
has  been  won.  Such  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Our 
career  would  have  been  spent,  arid  we  should  sink  into  a  position 
of  inglorious  oblivion. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  these  proposals — land  nationalisation  and 
land  taxation.  The  latter  is  now  in  operation  in  this  country, 
and  the  former  is  threatened  by  some  extreme  advocates  of  the 
Eadical  Party. 

Now  on  what  grounds  are  these  opinions  based?  Henry 
George,  the  most  prominent  exponent  of  the  doctrine,  in  his  book, 
'Progress  and  Poverty,'  reasons  on  the  following  lines.  The 
existing  economic  theory  that  wages  are  paid  by  capital  is  in- 
correct ;  wages  are  drawn  from  the  product  of  labour.  Secondly, 
the  Malthusian  doctrine  that  population  ever  presses  on  subsistence 
is  opposed  to  fact.  Hence  the  existing  explanations  of  poverty 
are  founded  upon  untrue  premises.  These  two  propositions  are 
supported  with  considerable  skill.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  argued 
that  if  the  problem  of  wages  be  reduced  to  its  simplest  aspect,  it 
will  always  be  found  that  man  depends  for  his  support  upon  what 
he  produces ;  that  at  the  present  day  many  trades  can  be  clearly 
shown  to  be  embraced  by  this  principle — notably  the  fishing 
industry,  and  those  occupations  where  individuals  depend  for 
their  livelihood  upon  commission ;  that  in  the  more  complex 
trades  it  will  be  found  on  closer  investigation  that  capital  is  in 
nowise  called  upon  to  disburse  wages,  since  it  is  being  constantly 
increased  by  the  product  of  labour,  and  that  therefore  wages  are 
really  paid  out  of  that  product.  On  the  second  proposition — that 
relating  to  population  and  subsistence — it  is  urged  that  history 
disproves  the  Malthusian  theory.  Cases  of  decrease  in  population 
have  been  as  numerous  as  those  of  increase,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  total  population  of  the  globe  to-day  does  not 
vary  much  from  that  of  ancient  times.  Further,  the  fact  that 
whereas  Saxony  in  1873  had  a  population  of  442  to  the  square 
mile ;  Belgium  441 ;  and  England  422,  India  had  only  a  population 
of  132,  and  China  119  to  the  square  mile  gives  the  strongest  possible 
denial  to  the  theory.  Consequently  population  in  no  way  presses 
upon  subsistence,  and  poverty  cannot  be  ascribed  to  such  a  cause. 
VOL.  XXIII.— No.  138.  2  F 
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In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  the  laws  of 
wealth  distribution  are  next  examined.  From  Kicardo's  law  of 
rent — i.e.,  that  "  the  rent  of  land  is  determined  by  the  excess  of 
its  produce  over  that  which  the  same  application  can  secure  from 
the  least  productive  land  in  use  " — is  deduced  the  proposition  that 
its  corollary  "  is  the  law  of  wages  where  the  division  of  the  produce 
is  simply  between  rent  and  wages."  In  other  words,  wages 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  rent,  and  since  increase  in  productive 
power  means  an  increase  in  rent,  wages  do  not  expand  in  their 
true  proportion,  and  in  some  instances  actually  suffer  a  decrease. 
Hence,  poverty  is  due  to  the  existence  of  rent. 

To  remedy  this  evil  the  abolition  of  private  property  in  land 
is  suggested.  This  measure  is  supported  by  means  of  those 
arguments  which  have  become  so  familiar  of  recent  years — the 
right  of  every  man  to  the  soil,  and  the  consequent  iniquity  of 
private  ownership. 

Let  us  now  examine  these  various  contentions.  Eeferring 
firstly  to  the  attack  on  the  theory  of  wages,  I  would  say  by  way 
of  preface  that  in  my  opinion  Kadical  conceptions  on  this  point 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  attention  is  confined  to  a  more  or  less 
primitive  state  of  society.  Where  every  man  is  his  own  master, 
undoubtedly  the  proposition  that  wages  depend  upon  the  product 
of  labour  is  essentially  sound,  and  even  in  the  modern  world  the 
same  principle  holds  good,  where  labour  is  rewarded  in  kind,  or 
mainly  by  commission.  But  the  theory,  to  my  mind,  is  wholly 
false  in  the  case  of  great  and  complex  industries.  For  in  the 
first  place  labour,  in  such  instances,  cannot  be  employed  at  all 
without  a  large  preliminary  expenditure  of  capital  on  tools,  plant, 
office  furniture,  and  other  items.  And  secondly,  in  the  last  resort, 
wages  would,  in  such  trades,  depend  upon  the  capital  available. 
Assume  that  a  certain  manufacturer's  premises  are  destroyed  by 
fire,  if  he  is  in  a  large  way  of  business,  and  a  generous  employer, 
he  will  at  any  rate  pay  the  salaries  of  his  clerical  staff  during  the 
forced  stoppage  of  work.  In  doing  so,  he  draws  directly  upon  his 
capital  reserve.  If  the  wages  of  his  staff  depended  solely  on 
production,  the  destruction  of  the  premises  would  certainly  mean 
the  cessation  of  earnings.  I  hold,  therefore,  for  these  two  reasons, 
that  the  Kadical  theory  is  false  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  complex 
industries.  This  is  an  important  point,  since  the  whole  of  the 
after  chain  of  reasoning  in  *  Progress  and  Poverty  '  depends  upon 
this  initial  proposition.  Production,  it  is  argued,  furnishes  wages ; 
therefore,  that  which  limits  production — i.e.,  rent — is  an  evil,  since 
it  thereby  limits  wages.  In  attempting  to  show  that  the  initial 
rtheory  is  unsound  as  a  general  and  undeviating  principle,  I 
endeavour  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  succeeding  arguments. 

Turning  next  to  the  onslaught  on  the  Malthusian  doctrine, 
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I  will  first  consider  the  historical  arguments.  It  is  said  that 
cases  of  decrease  in  population  have  been  as  numerous  as  those 
of  increase.  Ancient  Babylon  is  cited  as  an  example,  it  being 
pointed  out  that  what  was  formerly  a  plain  densely  peopled  is 
now  a  vast  uninhabited  wilderness.  This  is,  of  course,  true,  but 
the  change  has  been  due  to  abnormal  circumstances.  The  empire 
of  Babylon  fell  amidst  the  frequent  attacks  of  barbarous  nations, 
and  in  those  contests  the  land  was  laid  utterly  waste,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  annihilated.  The  restraining  hand  of  man 
being  removed,  tropical  nature  speedily  rendered  this  portion  of 
the  world  uninhabitable,  and  uninhabitable  it  has  remained  to 
the  present  day.  But  consider  the  life  of  a  nation  developing 
under  normal  circumstances,  and  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that 
historical  records  show  a  constant  increase  in  population.  Take 
the  case  of  our  own  country.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  England  possessed  between  five  and  six  million  in- 
habitants. To-day  she  has,  in  round  figures,  a  population  of 
thirty-six  million.  And  throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe 
during  this  period  there  has  been,  in  exactly  the  same  way,  a  big 
increase — in  some  cases  larger,  in  others  smaller  than  our  own. 
The  American  continent,  especially  the  northern  half,  has 
witnessed  a  gigantic  increase ;  the  populations  of  Africa  and 
Australia  have  expanded.  Only  in  the  case  of  Asia  is  there 
reason  to  doubt  whether,  in  the  period  mentioned,  there  has 
been  an  increase.  In  any  event,  we  know  from  the  census 
returns  of  recent  years  that  India  has  shown  a  constant  growth 
in  the  number  of  her  inhabitants  since  she  has  been  under  our 
rule.  I  hold,  therefore,  that  these  facts  show  the  tendency  of 
population  constantly  to  increase,  unless  some  abnormal  circum- 
stance such  as  war,  pestilence,  or  famine,  intervenes. 

The  figures  quoted  to  show  the  sparseness  of  population  in 
India  and  China  in  1873  compared  with  those  of  Europe,  in  no 
way  affect  the  truth  of  what  I  have  just  urged,  since  these  two 
countries  are  both  lands  in  which  the  abnormal  principle  of 
misgovernment  and  oppression  exerted  itself  for  centuries,  to  the 
consequent  detriment  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  case  of  India,  as 
I  have  just  stated,  the  removal  of  this  abnormal  principle  has 
resulted  in  a  constant  expansion  of  population,  thereby  asserting 
the  truth  of  the  Malthusian  theory. 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  history  proves  a  constant  tendency 
on  the  part  of  population  to  expand.  Now  the  food  supply  of  the 
world  is  necessarily  limited.  By  reason  of  improved  methods  of 
cultivation  and  communication,  and  by  the  discovery  of  new 
lands,  it  is  greater  to-day  than  it  was  three  centuries  ago.  But 
the  bounds  of  the  world  being  strictly  defined,  it  naturally  follows 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  possible  total  supply  of  food  available, 
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and  that  the  only  prevention  against  that  limit  being  reached  is 
the  operation  of  the  abnormal  circumstances  I  have  mentioned. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  tendency  for  population  to  exceed  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  this  tendency  is  only  checked  by  the 
operation  of  repressive  natural  laws. 

Now  although  I  consider  the  Malthusian  theory  to  be 
essentially  true,  I  do  not  hold  that  human  poverty  is  to  be 
ascribed  wholly  to  the  existence  of  this  principle.  Such  a  doctrine 
would  be  a  doctrine  of  reaction ;  a  statement  that  poverty  can  in 
no  way  be  alleviated ;  that  a  social  programme  is  unnecessary. 
No  modern  supporter  of  the  theory  will,  I  think,  hold  such  a 
view.  Much  of  the  present  day  poverty  can  be  alleviated  by  wise 
social  measures,  but  not  by  the  means  proposed  by  Henry  George 
and  his  followers. 

Having  considered  the  arguments  on  which  it  is  sought  to 
dispose  of  the  current  theories  of  wages  and  population,  I  now 
desire  to  examine  the  main  Radical  contention — the  iniquity  of 
rent.  As  I  have  said,  this  proposition  is  deduced  from  Eicardo's 
law  of  rent,  together  with  the  law  of  wages,  as  conceived  by 
Henry  George.  But  even  granting  that  wages  are  universally 
paid  by  production,  the  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  land  taxers 
support  their  arguments  would  not  be  complete  and  irrefutable. 
Briefly,  the  Radical  contention  is  this.  Wages  are  paid  by 
production.  Therefore,  the  greater  the  production,  the  higher 
the  wage  level,  and  accordingly  everything  which  limits  production 
is  an  evil.  Now  this  statement  is  clearly  fallacious,  since 
production  must,  to  be  remunerative,  be  adjusted  to  the  law  of 
demand.  It  is  useless  for  a  manufacturer  to  produce  1,000,000 
bales  of  yarn  if  there  is  only  a  demand  for  100,000.  Con- 
sequently, although  it  is  self-evident  that  rent  limits  production, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  such  limitation  is  an  evil. 

Turning  from  the  economic  side  of  the  question  to  the  moral, 
on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  the  Radical  argument  appears  to 
me  even  more  difficult  of  justification.  It  is  loudly  asserted  that 
private  property  in  land  is  iniquitous,  since  inquiry  shows  that 
throughout  the  world  land  has  been  held  as  common  property  in 
primitive  times.  Hence  the  subsequent  creation  of  private 
interests  has  been  secured  by  violence  and  fraud.  Admittedly,  in 
a  primitive  state  of  society,  land  has  been  regarded  as  common  to 
the  whole  nation.  But  this  institution  was  due  to  the  purely 
agricultural  nature  of  commerce  at  the  time.  I  freely  grant  that 
if  a  community  be  wholly  agricultural — if  there  be  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  industrialism  in  existence — then  the  fairest  and  the 
happiest  form  of  land  tenure  is  a  system  based  on  common 
rights.  But  such  a  system  is  wholly  impossible  of  successful 
execution  in  the  complex  manufacturing  world  of  the  present  day. 
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Assume  that  the  land  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  divided  into 
equal  plots  amongst  its  45,000,000  inhabitants.  What  would  be 
the  inevitable  result  ?  Great  industries  could  not  possibly  exist 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  land  for  such  purposes.  Our  cotton 
trade,  our  coal  mines,  our  iron  foundries,  and  many  similar 
industries  would  vanish.  Our  railways,  unless  they  became  State 
property,  would  cease  to  exist.  The  whole  commercial  life  of  the 
nation  would  be  upset.  Every  man  would,  it  is  true,  have  his 
acre  of  land,  but  of  what  benefit  would  it  be  to  him  ?  He  would 
not  possess  sufficient  capital  and  sufficient  manual  labour  to 
exploit  it  for  industrial  purposes,  whilst  in  many  instances  the 
land  would  be  too  barren  to  afford  him  a  livelihood  by  agriculture. 
I  venture  to  say  that  such  a  system,  under  present  conditions, 
would  be  more  productive  of  human  misery  and  suffering  than 
any  number  of  factories.  A  primitive  society  would  be  introduced 
into  the  heart  of  a  modern  industrial  and  commercial  world.  It 
would  naturally  and  inevitably  be  crushed  out  of  existence. 

But,  it  is  urged,  even  if  land  nationalisation  be  an  evil,  land 
taxation  will  prove  beneficial,  since  it  will  render  land  easier  of 
acquisition  for  national  purposes.  I  willingly  admit  such  a 
system  depreciates  the  market  value  of  property,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  this  is  a  benefit  to  the  community.  Its  inevitable  tendency 
is  to  produce  a  slump  in  land,  and  a  slump  in  any  commodity  is 
not  calculated  to  advance  commercial  stability,  which,  in  the 
modern  world,  is  the  basis  of  national  prosperity. 

The  true  remedy  for  the  evil  of  congested  areas  lies  neither  in 
land  nationalisation  nor  in  land  taxation,  but  in  legislation  on  the 
lines  of  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act.  The  principle  of 
compulsory  purchase,  at  a  fair  price,  is  the  only  rational  manner 
in  which  to  proceed  in  such  cases. 

I  have  examined  the  land  proposals  of  the  Eadical  Party  at 
some  length,  because  they  constitute  the  principal  example  at  the 
present  day  of  this  nationalistic  spirit,  which  I  regard  as  of  such 
danger  to  the  State  both  morally  and  economically.  I  have,  in 
this  examination,  endeavoured  to  show  the  fantastic  and  menacing 
nature  of  such  schemes.  Social  grievances  in  this  country  un- 
doubtedly exist  to-day  in  a  form  so  intense  as  rarely  to  have  been 
rivalled  in  national  history.  But  their  solution  does  not  lie  in  the 
principles  of  communism.  They  can  only  be  removed  by  careful 
legislation,  which,  whilst  protecting  individuality,  will  ensure  the 
workers  a  more  reasonable  wage,  a  more  healthy  and  enlightened 
existence. 

The  industrial  attributes  of  modern  democracy  in  this  country 
now  remain  to  be  considered.  They  centre  round  two  points — 
the  failure  of  the  workers  to  respect  agreements  entered  into  by 
their  responsible  leaders,  and  the  great  tendency  towards  the 
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employment  of  general  strikes  as  a  method  of  industrial  warfare. 
Both  characteristics  are  anarchical  in  spirit,  and  are  clearly  due 
to  the  existence  of  real  grievances.  These  grievances  may  be 
exaggerated,  but  that  they  exist  is,  to  my  mind,  proved  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  present  unruly  spirit. 

It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  examine  this  question  with  a  view 
of  discovering  a  solution  for  the  present  difficulties.  In  my 
opinion  the  late  gigantic  disputes  were  due  to  causes  which  may 
be  summed  up  in  one  phrase — profound  discontent  with  existing 
social  conditions.  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
social  position  of  the  country  to-day  is  acute,  and  it  is  highly 
necessary  that  a  comprehensive  and  yet  rational  system  of  reform 
should  be  carried  into  effect.  The  Eadical  Party  is  more  or  less 
committed  to  that  nationalistic  policy  which  I  have  condemned  ; 
it  rests,  therefore,  with  its  opponents  to  frame  a  reasonable  and 
thorough  programme,  and  to  lose  no  opportunity  for  carrying  it 
into  execution.  The  working-classes  are  rightly  calling  out  for 
the  remedy  of  intolerable  abuses,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  unless  their  call  is  fully  and  satisfactorily  met  by  the 
Conservative  Party,  they  will  be  forced  permanently  into  the  arms 
of  the  extremists.  The  dangerous  nostrums  which  I  have 
denounced  will  be  carried  into  operation,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
country  will,  as  a  consequence,  inevitably  ensue.  The  Conservative 
Party  has  arrived  at  a  momentous  crisis  in  its  history  and  in  that 
of  the  nation ;  unless  it  rises  to  the  occasion  it  is  doomed,  and  with 
its  extinction  I  venture  to  say  that  the  country  would  enter  on  a 
period  of  decline  culminating  in  disaster. 

Once  the  principal  social  grievances  of  the  time  are  removed, 
I  believe  the  State  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  strong  action  with 
regard  to  industrial  disputes.  Clearly  the  strike  and  its  counter- 
part, the  lock-out,  in  modern  society  has  become  an  intolerable 
implement  of  industrial  warfare.  It  produces  a  state,  in  many 
cases,  bordering  upon  anarchy  ;  and  it  upsets  the  whole  civil  life 
of  a  community.  In  past  ages  the  right  of  private  warfare 
between  individuals  was  recognised  ;  but  as  civilisation  developed 
this  right  was  found  to  be  wholly  incompatible  with  the  interests 
of  society,  and  men  were  consequently  compelled  to  bring  their 
grievances  before  the  law  courts.  Individuals  belonging  to  the 
same  society  are  now  forced  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  law  : 
the  time  has  arrived  when  bodies  of  individuals  belonging  to  the 
same  community  should  be  compelled  to  do  likewise.  I  hold  that 
once  existing  social  grievances  are  removed,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  enforcement  of  some  scheme  of  compulsory  arbitration.  The 
form  that  arbitration  should  assume  would  of  course  be  a  matter 
for  careful  deliberation. 

It  is  objected  that  if  the  right  to  strike  be  withdrawn  the  men 
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are  deprived  of  their  sole  means  of  removing  grievances.  I  agree 
that  if  this  right  were  withdrawn  immediately  this  contention 
would  be  correct ;  but  if  compulsory  arbitration  be  deferred  until 
the  comprehensive  social  reforms  I  have  urged  have  been  carried 
into  effect,  the  more  serious  grievances  will  have  been  removed, 
and  the  courts  should  then;be  capable  of  satisfactorily  dealing  with 
the  minor  disputes  which  might  arise.  At  present,  I  fully  admit 
that  compulsory  arbitration  would  be  unjust  and  impossible,  but 
after  a  period  of  complete  social  reformation  it  would,  I  believe, 
be  both  practicable  and  equitable. 

It  may  be  urged  that  under  the  conditions  I  have  named  I  am 
preaching  a  Utopia;  that  if  we  wait  until  the  necessary  social 
programme  is  fulfilled  we  shall  wait  for  an  indefinite  period.  I 
do  not  agree.  Consider  the  record  of  the  great  reforming  Parlia- 
ments which  met  between  1832  and  1848.  During  those  sixteen 
years  a  complete  social  revolution  was  accomplished  ;  and  more- 
over, during  only  one  section  of  that  period — 1841  to  1846 — such 
great  and  beneficial  measures  were  carried  as  very  considerably  to 
transform  the  condition  of  the  country.  What  has  been  effected 
once  can  be  effected  again,  given  an  earnest  and  resolute  will, 
united  with  ripe  statesmanship  and  experience.  Our  present 
policy  of  "  laissez  faire  "  in  the  social  and  industrial  world,  if 
persisted  in,  will  lead  to  a  disastrous  termination.  The  condition 
of  the  nation  at  the  present  moment  is  grave  and  demands 
prompt  and  drastic  attention. 

H.  DOUGLAS  GREGORY. 
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BRITISH   WEST  AFRICA 

THREE    NOTICEABLE    BOOKS* 

THE  three  books  which  offer  themselves  as  pegs  on  which  to 
hang  the  following  rather  discursive  remarks  should  first  of  all  be 
hailed  as  striking  evidences,  each  in  its  own  way,  of  the  increasing 
interest  which  is  at  last  being  paid  in  this  country  to  our  West 
African  possessions.  The  ignorance  displayed  by  the  average 
Englishman  in  regard  to  the  great  tracts  of  the  world's  surface,  and 
the  vast  multitudes  of  alien  races,  for  which  he  has  made  himself 
responsible,  has  been  a  national  reproach  ever  since  first  we 
became  a  Colonial  Power ;  and  in  the  case  of  West  Africa  this 
ignorance  and  lack  of  interest  and  understanding  have  been 
specially  marked.  The  bogey  of  the  climate  has  of  course  con- 
tributed greatly  to  this  state  of  affairs.  Even  to-day  the 
conception  of  West  Africa  as  a  fearsome  swamp,  inhabited 
mainly  by  the  germs  of  fearsome  diseases,  has  by  no  means 
disappeared ;  and  there  are  still  those  who  take  leave  of  anyone 
going  to  West  Africa  as  of  one  condemned  to  certain  death.  It  is, 
however,  gradually  becoming  more  generally  known  that  the 
conditions  of  life  have  greatly  improved  during  recent  years  and 
that  the  chief  tropical  diseases  are  to  a  great  extent  avoidable  by 
the  exercise  of  common -sense  and  the  use  of  certain  simple 
precautions :  while  the  opening-up  of  Northern  Nigeria,  the 
climate  of  which  is  excellent  over  a  great  portion  of  the  territory, 
has  further  helped  to  dispel  the  old  idea  of  the  "  White  Man's 
Grave." 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  very  few  people  even  now 
have  any  clear  idea  of  the  size  and  importance  of  our  West  African 
possessions  ;  or  of  the  astonishing  progress  which  they  have  made, 
say,  in  the  last  ten  years  ;  or  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  our  respon- 
sibilities to  them.  How  many  people  realise,  for  instance,  that  the 
two  Nigerias  (now  to  be  amalgamated  under  one  administration) 
form  a  tract  of  country  larger  than  France  and  the  British  Isles 

*  (1)  '  The  Making  of  Northern  Nigeria,'  by  Captain  C.  W.  J.  Orr,  R.A.  (Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  8s.  Gd.  net).  (2) '  The  Gambia,'  by  Henry  Fenwick  Eeeve,  C.M.G., 
M.I.C.E.  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  10s.  6d.  net).  (3)  'The  Agricultural  and  Forest 
Products  of  British  West  Africa,'  by  Gerald  C.  Dudgeon  (John  Murray,  5s.  net). 
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put  together — a  tract  of  country  one-third  the  size  of  the  great 
Empire  of  British  India — with  a  population  of  over  seventeen 
millions  ?  The  recently  aroused  interest  in  tin  and  rubber  may 
have  awakened  "the  man  in  the  street  "  to  the  fact  that  West 
Africa  is  not  without  commercial  products  beyond  palm-oil  and 
parrots,  but  very  few  realise  the  'steady  increase  which  has  been 
taking  place  for  years  past  in  the  trade  of  the  different  colonies. 
No  apology,  therefore,  is  necessary  for  the  insertion  of  the  following 
short  statistical  table,  which  shows  the  growth  which  has  taken 
place  in  revenue  and  expenditure,  imports  and  exports,  during  the 
last  ten-year  period :— 


— 

Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Gambia    .     .     .     .{ 

1901 
1910 

£43,726 

82,880 

£48,518 
63,301 

£252,647 
578,983 

£233,666 
535,447 

Sierra  Leone.     .     .| 

1901 
1910 

192,138 
424,215 

173,457 
361,222 

548,286 
1,162,470 

304,010 
1,249,367 

Gold  Coast     .     .     .{ 

1901 
1910 

693,893 
1,006,633 

469,459 
924,862 

1,801,027 
3,365,641 

559,733 

2,697,705 

Southern  Nigeria     .  | 
Northern  Nigeria     . 

1901* 
1910 

1910 

801,737 
1,933,235 

619,990 

619,687       2,100,000    I  1,860,000 
l,989,978f  |  5,857,335       5,304,186 

565,760          330,506          308,700 

1                      I 

*  These  figures  are  the  sum  of  the  figures  for  Lagos  and  Southern  Nigeria,  then  separate.    The 
import  and  export  totals  are  only  approximate. 

f  Including  £400,000  expenditure  on  loan  works  temporarily  defrayed  from  revenue. 

The  important  points  to  be  extracted  from  these  figures  are  (1) 
that  the  exports  from  the  West  African  colonies  have  increased 
more  than  threefold  in  ten  years,  the  total  value  in  1910 
amounting  to  ten  millions ;  (2)  that  in  the  same  time  the 
imports  have  more  than  doubled,  the  total  value  now  being  over 
eleven  millions ;  and  (3)  that  of  this,  the  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  colonies  represent  about  75  per  cent.,  the 
total  value  being  just  over  eight  millions.  These  are  very  striking 
facts,  and  the  truth  is  that  the  potential  wealth  of  our  West 
African  possessions  cannot  at  present  be  estimated,  for  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  all  goes  well  the  next  few  years 
will  surpass  all  previous  years  in  commercial  development. 
Northern  Nigeria  will  weigh  heavier  and  heavier  in  the  scale — its 
trade  weight  has  as  yet  been  hardly  felt ;  the  Gold  Coast  is 
capable  of  indefinite  commercial  expansion,  particularly  in  rubber, 
cocoa  and  kola ;  and  Sierra  Leone  is  likely  to  go  steadily  ahead. 
Even,  therefore,  if  our  high  responsibilities  in  West  Africa  be  left 
out  of  the  question  (as  they  should  never  be),  and  if  the  matter  be 
put  on  the  lower  level  of  commercial  interests — virtus  post  immmos 
— it  is  clear  that  our  West  African  possessions  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  a  "  nation  of  shopkeepers." 
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Now  the  three  books,  dealing  with  these  possessions,  which  call 
for  consideration  in  this  place  are  curiously  different  from  each 
other  both  in  character  and  scope.  They  are,  however,  alike 
in  one  very  important  particular — they  are  all  written  by  men 
having  the  most  intimate,  first-hand,  official  knowledge  of  their 
subjects.  Captain  Orr  went  to  Northern  Nigeria  at  the  beginning 
of  1903  and  remained  there  as  a  Eesident  for  seven  years  before 
going  to  assist  Sir  Hamilton  Goold-Adams  in  his  endeavour  to 
induce  the  Cypriotes  to  behave  as  reasonable  human  beings.  Mr. 
Eeeve,  after  considerable  experience  in  other  Crown  Colonies, 
was  for  a  like  period  Colonial  Engineer  of  the  Gambia,  where  he 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Anglo-French  Boundary  Commissions 
in  1895  and  1898;  while  Mr.  Dudgeon,  who  is  now  Director- 
General  of  Agriculture  in  Egypt,  was  previously  Inspector  of 
Agriculture  for  British  West  Africa.  Captain  Orr  deals  with 
Northern  Nigeria  from  what  may  be  termed  the  experimental 
point  of  view — that  is  to  say,  he  traces  the  steps  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  and  indicates  the 
problems  which  that  administration  has  attempted,  is  attempting, 
or  will  have  to  attempt,  to  solve.  Mr.  Reeve's  book  is  also 
concerned  solely  with  one  West  African  possession — the  little 
Colony  and  Protectorate  of  the  Gambia—  and,  like  all  Gaul  in 
Caesar's  time,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is  a  full 
historical  sketch  up  to  1904 ;  the  second  discusses  the  geo- 
graphical, geological  and  ethnical  aspects  of  the  country,  while 
the  third  part  deals  with  its  Natural  History.  Lastly,  Mr. 
Dudgeon's  attention  is  confined  to  agricultural  and  forest  products, 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  treats  of  these  as  they  appear  in  each  of 
the  West  African  possessions  in  turn. 

Captain  Orr's  book  is,  let  it  be  said  at  once,  an  exceedingly 
valuable  study  and  record  of  that  kind  of  administration  which  is 
the  peculiar  property  of  Great  Britain.  As  a  necessary  preliminary, 
however,  he  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  to 
which  is  due  the  existence  of  Nigeria  to-day  as  part  of  the  British 
dominions  and  to  which  he  pays  a  well-deserved  though  by  no 
means  over-generous  tribute.  Indeed,  the  Royal  Niger  Company 
and  Sir  George  Taubman  Goldie  have  never  received  the  full 
credit  which  was  undoubtedly  their  due.  Wonderful  as  has  been 
the  work  accomplished  in  Nigeria  since  the  country  was  taken 
over  by  the  Imperial  Government,  it  is  hardly  more  wonderful  than 
that  achieved  previously  by  the  Chartered  Company  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  which,  by  their  very  nature,  cannot  embarrass  a 
Government  concern.  Captain  Orr's  somewhat  academic  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  administration  by  commer- 
cial companies  seems  nowadays  a  little  unnecessary,  if  not  actually 
wide  of  the  mark ;  and  his  summing  up  of  the  achievements  of 
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the   Niger  Company  does  not   err  on   the  side  of  extravagant 
praise  :— 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  Government  administration  could  have  introduced 
law  and  order  into  such  a  region  with  as  much  rapidity  as  a  commercial 
company ;  it  is  certain  that  it  could  not  have  done  so  without  a  far  greater 
expenditure  of  money  ;  yet  in  the  interests  of  the  natives  themselves,  rapidity 
and  economy  were  essential.  .  .  .  History  will  in  time  to  come  pronounce  a 
verdict  as  to  the  actions  of  Great  Britain  in  Nigeria.  .  .  .  And  if  credit  be 
allotted,  by  no  means  the  smallest  share  must  be  given  to  the  Chartered 
Company  which  acted  as  pioneer,  and  to  whose  far-sighted  directors  is  due  the 
existence  of  Nigeria  as  a  British  Protectorate. 

Before  proceeding  to  his  main  task  of  describing  the  progress 
of  the  administration  of  Northern  Nigeria  under  the  Imperial 
Government,  Captain  Orr  interposes  a  chapter — perhaps  the 
most  generally  interesting  in  the  book — on  the  country  and  its 
people.  It  should,  however,  have  been  made  clearer  to  the  reader 
that  this  description  is  of  the  country  and  peoples  not  as  they  are 
to-day,  but  as  they  were  at  the  time  when  the  Imperial  Government 
assumed  the  reins.  Northern  Nigeria  comprises  the  countries 
lying  on  both  banks  of  the  Middle  Niger  and  Benue  rivers,  and 
the  regions  extending  from  these  to  Lake  Tchad,  which  forms  its 
extreme  north-eastern  corner.  Here  is  a  condensation  of  Captain 
Orr's  account  of  the  inhabitants  : — 

Numerous  tribes  inhabit  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Benue.  The  most 
important  of  them  is  that  of  the  Munshis,  who  inhabit  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  on  either  bank,  and  exhibit  a  higher  state  of  civilisation  than  most  of 
the  other  pagan  tribes  in  this  locality.  They  are  divided  into  a  number  of 
clans,  which  indulge  not  infrequently  in  internecine  warfare,  and  the  whole 
tribe  has  a  reputation  for  truculence  and  impatience  of  control.  They  are 
splendid  agriculturists  and  spend  much  time  on  handicrafts  as  well,  manu- 
facturing chairs  and  stools,  and  displaying  some  art  and  much  ingenuity  in 
wood-carving.  The  Munshi  has  a  reputation  for  courage  and  independence 
which  has  preserved  his  country  to  a  great  extent  from  Mahomedan  slave  raids. 
Most  of  the  villages  of  this  tribe  are  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  the  earth  of  which 
is  thrown  up  to  form  a  rampart  and  topped  |with  a  stockade;  for  the  main 
desire  of  the  Munshi  is  to  be  let  alone.  They  have  little  or  no  desire  at  present 
to  trade,  and  for  costume  are  more  than  satisfied  with  the  simple  and  somewhat 
exiguous  loin-cloth  worn  by  both  sexes. 

Farther  in  the  interior,  in  the  hills  that  extend  from  west  to  east  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  pagan 
tribes  of  a  much  lower  type  are  to  be  found.  Many  are  cannibal,  and  in  many 
no  clothing  whatever  is  worn  by  either  sex.  Here  we  begin  to  get  an  idea  of 
what  primitive  man  was  like. 

Absolute  insecurity  is  the  day-to-day  reality,  which  of  necessity  dominates 
the  actions  and  habits  of  the  people.  There  is  practically  no  cohesion,  no 
organisation.  Villages  of  little  beehive-shaped  mud  or  grass  huts  are  perched 
on  seemingly  inaccessible  heights,  or  cunningly  hidden  in  a  maze  of  dense 
tropical  vegetation.  At  early  dawn  the  men,  carrying  their  bows  and  arrows — 
from  which  it  is  never  safe  for  them  to  be  parted — sally  out  to  the  fields  at  the 
foot  of  their  fastnesses  to  cultivate  their  crops,  whilst  the  women  pick  their  way 
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down  to  the  springs  to  fill  the  earthenware  waterpots  which  they  carry  on  their 
heads.  Towards  sunset  the  men  may  be  seen  making  their  way  back  up  the 
steep  rocks  to  their  homes  on  the  summit,  with  their  bows  still  slung  over 
their  shoulders,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  the  hoes  which  form  their  sole 
implements  of  agriculture. 

Each  village  is  entirely  self-supporting,  for  no  trade  of  any  sort  is  ever 
indulged  in,  unless  it  be  in  salt,  a  little  of  which  is  obtained  from  time  to  time 
>  by  barter.  They  are  almost  invariably  at  war  with  a  neighbouring  tribe  or 
village,  the  probable  cause  being  that  some  of  their  women  have  been  carried 
off.  A  tribe  may  unite  to  ward  off  an  attack,  or  even  to  raid  another  com- 
munity, but  except  at  such  times  each  village  holds  aloof  from  the  other,  and 
in  the  village  itself  there  are  usually  several  petty  chiefs  each  with  his  following, 
sometimes  consisting  merely  of  his  own  household.  The  man  with  the  most 
influence  is  not  as  a  rule  the  nominal  chief,  but  the  witch  doctor,  whose  power 
over  the  superstitious  people  is  directly  proportionate  to  his  success  in  imposing 
upon  their  credulity.  An  unexpected  calamity  whose  cause  cannot  be  traced, 
or  an  epidemic  of  sickness,  or  a  sudden  death,  will  immediately  be  attributed 
to  black  magic,  and  suspicion  will  fall  upon  some  unfortunate  member  of  the 
community.  A  hasty  conference  will  be  held  in  the  village  meeting-place  beside 
a  big  rock  or  under  a  shady  tree,  and  the  suspected  man  or  woman  if  convicted 
will  immediately  be  sold  away  into  slavery.  At  the  time  when  all  the  corn 
has  been  harvested  and  gathered  in,  and  each  household  has  packed  away  in 
its  little  mud  granary  the  supply  requisite  for  the  following  year,  the  surplus 
will  be  collected,  and  with  it  large  supplies  of  native  beer  will  be  brewed. 
Then  follow  drinking-bouts  and  orgies,  lasting  often  for  several  days  at  a  time. 
Many  heads  will  be  broken,  and  knives  and  swords  used,  often  with  fatal 
results. 

Probably  nowhere  in  Africa — possibly  nowhere  in  the  world — can  be  found 
such  a  variety  of  tribes,  or  such  diversity  of  languages.  In  one  small  area, 
covering  not  more  than  a  few  thousand  square  miles,  it  was  recently  estimated 
that  between  sixty  and  seventy  different  languages  are  being  spoken  by  the 
various  tribes.  Allowing  for  the  number  which  may  be  found  on  closer 
investigation  to  have  a  common  origin,  and  to  be  rather  dialects  of  a  single 
tongue  than  separate  languages,  this  gives  an  idea  of  the  complexity  of  the  task 
of  administration  in  such  a  locality,  and  affords  a  proof  of  the  habits  of  isolation 
and  independence  which  separate  the  petty  communities  one  from  the  other. 
It  is  rare  to  meet  a  native  in  such  parts  who  knows  his  way  beyond  the  next 
village.  The  outside  world  is  utterly  unknown  to  him.  He  is  aware  that  it 
exists,  but  of  those  who  inhabit  it,  or  who  they  are  or  what  they  do,  he  is 
totally  ignorant.  .  .  . 

The  conditions  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Protectorate,  away  from  the 
valleys  of  the  great  water-troughs,  were  totally  different.  Two  great  Maho- 
medan  empires,  Bornu  and  Sokoto,  divided  between  them  the  broad  plateau, 
800  miles  in  length,  which  lies  between  Lake  Tchad  and  the  Niger.  These  were 
the  countries  which  Denham  and  Clapperton  had  explored  in  1823-24,  as 
already  recorded.  Their  condition  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
pagan  tribes.  In  place  of  hidden  huts,  we  find  great  walled  cities  containing  a 
dense  population  ;  in  place  of  the  naked  pagan,  we  find  the  cultivated  follower 
of  Islam,  clothed  in  flowing  robes  ;  in  place  of  the  witch  doctor,  the  grave  and 
learned  judge,  well  versed  in  Koranic  law  and  jurisprudence  ;  in  place  of 
superstition  and  pagan  rites,  mosques  and  schools ;  in  place  of  ignorance, 
knowledge,  in  place  of  disintegration,  cohesion. 

It  needs  no  effort  to  imagine  the  difficulties  of  administering, 
even  at  the  best  of  times,  a  huge  tract  of  country  with  thi 
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extraordinary  diversity  of  peoples,  tongues  and  interests. 
Fortunately  the  right  man  to  take  charge  was  at  hand  in 
the  person  of  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  of  whom  it  used  to  be 
rather  unkindly  whispered  that  he  expected  every  official  to  do 
two  men's  work  on  the  pay  of  half  a  man !  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  the  High  Commissioner  never  spared  himself, 
and  the  record  of  the  work  done  in  Northern  Nigeria  under  his 
control  will  take  rank  with  the  finest  achievements  in  the  history 
of  the  British  Empire.  "  Very  few  countries,"  wrote  his  successor, 
Sir  Percy  Girouard,  "  have  witnessed  such  great  changes  for  the 
better  in  such  a  short  space  of  time  as  has  been  the  case  in 
Northern  Nigeria ;  "  and  Captain  Orr  pays  his  old  "  chief  "  a  fine 
tribute  which  will  be  cordially  endorsed  by  everyone  who  knows 
anything  of  the  facts  :— 

Seven  years  previously  he  (Sir  Frederick  Lugard)  had  taken  over  the 
administration  of  vast  territories  in  which  slave-raiding  and  war  were  rife, 
where  every  man's  hand  was  against  his  neighbour,  and  security  of  life  and 
property  hardly  known.  He  left  to  his  successor  a  country. well  organised, 
divided  into  provinces  each  with  its  separate  staff,  with  garrisons  occupying 
central  positions,  communication  established,  taxation  placed  on  a  sound  basis, 
and  the  native  rulers  cordially  co-operating  with  the  British  Administration  in 
the  task  of  government.  He  left  also  the  impress  of  his  own  personality — 
indomitable  courage,  unswerving  devotion  to  duty,  and  untiring  energy.  Of 
him  it  might  well  be  said  that  to  have  served  under  him  was  a  liberal 
education. 

The  keynote  of  Sir  Frederick  Lugard's  policy  was  the 
establishment  of  a  civil,  as  opposed  to  a  military,  administration. 
The  country  was  to  be  rescued  from  the  state  of  anarchy,  inter- 
tribal warfare,  and  perpetual  slave-raiding  in  which  it  had  been 
engaged  for  so  many  centuries,  not  by  a  series  of  military  ex- 
peditions, but  by  the  creation  of  an  efficient  staff  of  administrative 
officials  to  get  into  close  touch  with  the  people,  and  help  them  to 
govern  themselves  on  their  own  lines,  so  far  as  these  were 
compatible  with  modern  ideas  of  justice  and  liberty.  Accordingly, 
writes  Captain  Orr, 

the  instant  that  armed  opposition  had  been  overcome,  a  civil  official  was 
placed  as  Resident  in  political  control  of  each  new  province,  having  a  handful* 
of  native  police  to  assist  him  in  civil  duties  and  act  as  gaolers,  court  messengers, 
and  so  forth.  The  military  forces  were  commanded  by  their  own  officers,  who 
were  directly  responsible  to  the  commandant  at  headquarters.  In  the  event 
of  disturbances  occurring  which  necessitated  the  intervention  of  armed  force, 
the  Resident  was  entitled  to  call  on  the  military  for  assistance.  He  indicated 
the  object  aimed  at,  and  at  the  proper  moment  handed  over  the  situation  to 
the  military  officer,  to  take  such  steps  as  the  latter  deemed  necessary. 
Directly  the  object  had  been  attained,  the  Resident  resumed  the  political 
direction  of  affairs,  and  the  situation  regained  its  normal  aspect. 

Such  being  the  policy— and  past  all  doubt  the  correct  policy— 

*  At  first  there  were  less  than  twelve  in  each  province. 
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it  is  obvious  that  Captain  Orr  is  not  going  too  far  when  he  says 
that  "  the  future  of  the  country  depends  solely  on  the  extent  to 
which  Kesidents  can  gain  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the 
native  rulers  and  their  officials."  This,  however,  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  the  future  of  the  country  depends  on  the  right 
stamp  of  official  being  obtained,  and  unfortunately  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  we  have  been  altogether  successful  in  this 
respect  of  late  years.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  a  Eesident 
in  a  country  such  as  Northern  Nigeria  must  be  no  mere  routine, 
red-tape  official.  His  duties  and  responsibilities  are  not  only  very 
varied,  but  in  many  directions  incapable  of  exact  definition. 
Captain  Orr  has  a  very  interesting  passage  (pp.  137  seq.),  enumer- 
ating them  as  they  were  when  the  Imperial  Government  assumed 
charge ;  and  even  if  they  have  been  considerably  lightened  since 
that  time — e.g.,  by  the  appointment  of  separate  police  officials — 
they  are  still  heavy  and  varied  enough,  as  witness  their  description 
by  the  Colonial  Office,  which  assuredly  can  never  be  accused  of 
exaggeration  in  this  respect : — 

He  (the  administrative  officer)  is  the  immediate  agent  of  the  Government  in 
his  district,  and  his  responsibility  extends  to  all  departments  of  the  administra- 
tion which  have  not  a  special  representative  of  their  own  at  his  station.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  his  primary  functions  (a-)  of  magistrate,  and  (6)  of  political  officer 
(i.e.,  the  officer  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  satisfactory  relations  between 
the  natives  and  the  central  administration),  he  may  be  called  upon  to  take 
charge  of  a  detachment  of  police  ;  to  perform  the  duties  of  accountant  for  his 
district ;  to  superintend  the  district  prisons ;  to  supervise  road  construction, 
the  clearing  of  waterways,  or  other  public  works.  .  .  .  An  important  part  of  the 
adminstrative  officer's  duties  consists  in  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the 
land  revenue  and  hut  tax.  Every  officer  is  expected  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
travelling,  in  the  course  of  which  he  inspects  the  outlying  portions  of  his 
district,  transacts  any  necessary  business  with  native  chiefs,  settles  disputes 
between  individuals  or  communities,  and  generally  deals  with  all  matters 
requiring  the  personal  attention  of  a  representative  of  the  Government  on 
the  spot. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  those 
best  qualified  to  judge,  a  great  mistake  to  appoint  officials  so  young 
as  has  been  done  lately.  The  really  successful  administrator  of  a 
district  in  West  Africa — not  the  man  who  merely  "muddles 
through  " — is  frequently  not  the  man  who  has  had  practically  no 
other  experience  and  who  has  received  all  his  training  on  the  spot, 
but  the  man  who  has  come  to  the  country,  say,  ten  years  later 
with  administrative  experience  of  some  kind  or  another  either  at 
home  or  abroad — not  necessarily  in  either  of  the  Services — and 
with  greater  knowledge  of  the  world  in  general.  In  many  cases 
such  a  man  (provided,  of  course,  that  he  has  the  necessary  natural 
ability)  will  "  run  "  a  district  very  much  better  than  one  of  the 
same  age  whose  whole  experience  has  been  gained  in  the  country. 
The  subject  is  too  big  to  discuss  fully  on  this  occasion,  but  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  question  of  the  method  of  recruit- 
ing officials  for  our  West  African  possessions  ought  to  receive  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  greater  part  of  Captain  Orr's 
book  is  taken  up  with  a  detailed  examination  of  the  gradual  steps 
which  have  been  taken,  as  and  when  they  became  possible,  to 
carry  out  the  policy  laid  down  at  the  outset  by  Sif  Frederick 
Lugard,  of  the  thousand  and  one  difficulties  which  were 
encountered,  and  of  the  problems  still  to  be  faced.  It  is  a  great 
pity,  however,  that  the  author  simply  records  facts,  and  makes  no 
attempt  at  deductions  from  them.  He  had  exceptional  experience 
of  Northern  Nigeria  and  was  a  most  successful  administrator ;  one 
would,  therefore,  have  liked  to  have  had  his  own  matured  opinions 
on  many  questions — e.g.  on  some  of  the  points  connected  with 
land  tenure,  for  he  was  a  member  of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Committee  on  the  subject,  though  with  characteristic  modesty  he 
does  not  mention  the  fact.  It  would  have  been  interesting  and 
valuable,  also,  to  have  heard  his  views  as  to  the  best  method  of 
definitely  adjusting  the  relations  between  the  Eesidents  and  the 
Mahommedan  Emirs ;  and  so  on.  But  perhaps  official  position 
forbade.  He  does  direct  attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that 
within  the  short  space  of  little  over  three  years,  Northern  Nigeria 
was  administered  by  no  less  than  four  successive  Governors,  "  a 
state  of  affairs  which  renders  continuity  of  policy,  not  indeed 
impossible,  but  certainly  extremely  difficult."  Whether  it  was 
actually  "impossible"  or  only  " extremely  difficult,"  everyone 
connected  with  Northern  Nigeria  knows  that  this  most  desirable 
continuity  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  exist,  and  that  the  country 
and  the  administration  suffered  severely  in  consequence.  Now 
that  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  is  to  return  to  West  Africa  as  Governor 
of  the  amalgamated  Nigerias,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  he 
can  be  induced  to  remain  in  charge  long  enough  to  settle  once  and 
for  all  the  main  lines  upon  which  our  policy  ought  to  proceed,  say, 
for  the  next  half-century,  beyond  which  no  man  can  see.  It  is, 
of  course,  much  to  ask  of  &  man  who  has  already  given  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  West  Africa  ;  but  it  is  only  of  very  exceptional 
men  like  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  that  such  sacrifices  are  demanded. 

Mr.  Keeve  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  very  attractive  book  on 
the  Gambia,  to  which  he  is  evidently  much  attached.  It  is  well 
arranged,  brightly  and  interestingly  written,  and  is  illustrated  by 
good  photographs  and  maps.  To  the  average  Englishman  the 
Gambia  is  probably  the  least  known  of  our  West  African  possessions. 
The  Colony  and  Protectorate — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  "the  fine 
and  foolish  distinction,"  as  Sir  Harry  Johnston  calls  it,  between 
colony  proper  and  protectorate  will  soon  be  abolished  in  West 
Africa—consist  of  a  narrow  tract  of  country  following  the  winding 
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course  of  the  Gambia  Kiver  for  a  distance  of  about  250  miles,  and 
extending  approximately  five  miles  from  the  river  on  both  banks. 
The  area  is  about  4,000  square  miles — rather  less  than  that  of 
Yorkshire — and  the  population  is  given  as  152,000,  though  this  is 
probably  an  underestimate.  For  all  it  is  so  small,  the  Gambia  is 
in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  of  our  West  African 
possessions— perhaps  chiefly  because  it  is  a  waterway  and  nothing 
else,  rivus  et  praeterea  nihil. 

The  story  of  the  Gambia  "  from  the  very  earliest  times,"  as 
given  by  Mr.  Keeve,  is  most  fascinating.  It  was  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1447,  and  English  ships  sent  out  by  the 
"  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers,"  incorporated  by  a  charter 
granted  by  James  I.,  sailed  up  the  river  as  early  as  the  year  1618. 
It  was  about  this  date  that  James  Island  was  occupied,  though 
the  fort  (now  in  ruins)  was  probably  not  built  till  1664.  "  It 
follows,"  writes  Mr  Keeve,  "  that  we  may  regard  the  Gambia  as  a 
British  settlement  in  Africa  subsidised  by  the  Crown  from  1665, 
and  although  the  territory  actually  occupied  was  a  small  rocky 
island  fortified  with  eight  small  guns,  it  flew  the  flag  of  the 
nation,  and  was  the  first  piece  of  Africa  to  hoist  the  Union  Jack." 
The  English  merchants  had,  however,  formidable  rivals  in  the 
Portuguese  and  the  French,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  in  1783,  that  the  Gambia  was  recognised  as  British, 
while  Albreda,  a  trading  station  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
opposite  James  Island,  was  not  finally  ceded  by  the  French  until 
1857. 

Since  then  the  history  of  the  Gambia  is  one  of  steady 
French  aggression,  aided  by  British  supineness  (not  in  the  colony, 
but  at  home),  and  of  consequent  steady  shrinkage  of  our  territory. 
This  is  the  point  to  which  Mr  Keeve  desires  to  call  attention ; 
and  in  doing  so  he  is  performing  a  service  not  only  to  the  Gambia 
but  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  "  To  England,"  he  writes,  "  it 
should  be  humiliating  to  see  on  the  maps  of  West  Africa  the  last 
remnant  of  the  great  valley,  like  a  red  snake  in  its  contortions, 
dying  in  the  immense  desert  of  French  grey  "  ;  and  he  denounces 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  way  in  which  "  the  lands  and  liberties 
of  our  West  African  fellow-subjects  "  have  been  bartered  away  to 
France  for  a  mess  of  cod-fish — that  is  to  say,  fishing  rights  in 
Newfoundland.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  justice  of  his 
condemnation.  The  natives  in  the  Gambia  district  were  mis- 
guided enough  to  prefer  British  protection  to  that  of  her  neighbours 
in  the  region  around  them ;  and  when  they  have  been  offered  and 
have  accepted  that  protection  and  have  relied  upon  it,  it  is  surely 
clear  that  we  have  thereafter  no  right  to  barter  away  their  lands 
and  liberties  in  order  to  consolidate  or  further  British  interests  at 
the  other  end  of  the  world,  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge  and 
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with  which  they  have  no  concern.  Both  in  1887  and  in  1904  we 
ceded  to  France  territory  on  the  Upper  Gambia  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  native  inhabitants,  in  direct  violation 
of  Agreements  with  their  Chiefs,  which  had  on  their  part  been 
scrupulously  observed  and  which,  as  the  actual  words  ran,  were 
"  to  stand  for  ever."  It  may  be  thought  that  after  all  this  is  a 
very  trifling  matter ;  but  nothing  can  excuse  this  treachery  to 
those  who  trusted  us  and  to  whom  the  name  "  Ingliss  "  was  a 
synonym  for  right  and  justice.  All  the  same,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Eeeve  is  correct  in  his  prophecy  that  in  time  France 
will  realise  her  dream  of  possessing  the  whole  of  the  Gambia.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  black  shame  to  England  if  she  ever  parted  with 
so  ancient  a  heritage. 

Passing  on  from  his  historical  review,  Mr.  Keeve  traces,  in  a 
most  delightful  chapter,  the  geography  of  the  Gambia  river  from 
its  source  in  the  Fouta  Jallon  mountains — but  particularly  from 
the  point  just  below  Guenotto,  where  it  enters  the  British  sphere — 
to  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  "  the  only  land-locked  harbour 
on  the  coast  for  one  thousand  miles  with  deep  water  on  the  bar." 
The  interest  of  this  description  of  the  great  waterway — for  the 
Gambia  is  navigable  up  to  Barra-Kunda,  not  far  below  Yarbu-Tenda, 
280  miles  from  its  mouth — is  much  enhanced  by  the  many 
beautiful  photographs  of  the  river  scenery ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  spelling  of  place-names  in  the  text  often  differs  from  that  on 
the  excellent  map  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Next  follows  an 
account  of  the  geology  of  the  Gambia,  in  which  attention  is 
directed  to  the  great  deposits  of  iron-ore  on  the  cliffs  overhanging 
the  river,  and  three  adequate,  if  not  specially  illuminating  chapters 
on  the  native  races.  Last  of  all  comes  a  very  interesting  section 
consisting  of  a  chapter  on  the  birds  of  the  Gambia,  by  Dr.  E. 
Hopkinson,  D.S.O.,  one  of  the  Medical  Officers;  a  chapter  on 
"  "Wild  Animals  and  Hunting,"  by  Captain  W.  B.  Stanley,  lately 
Travelling  Commissioner  for  the  upper  part  of  the  river ;  and 
chapters  on  the  amphibians  and  fishes  by  Mr.  Eeeve  himself. 

The  Gambia,  which  has  for  so  long  been  under  the  positively 
fatherly  care  of  Sir  George  Denton,  is  in  the  happy  position  of 
having  few  problems  (as  problems  are  known  elsewhere)  to  bother 
about.  The  chief  trouble,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  its  commercial 
life  depends  on  one  industry,  and  one  industry  only — the  cultivation 
and  sale  of  the  groundnut  (Irachis  hypogtea),  from  which  is 
expressed  (chiefly  at  Marseilles)  an  oil  used  for  all  the  purposes  of 
olive  oil.  Groundnuts  indeed  account  for  more  than  four-fifths  of 
the  total  exports ;  but  as  the  demand  for  oil  of  this  character 
shows  no  sign  of  falling  off,  there  seems  no  reason  to  anticipate 
any  present  diminution  in  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  unless 
(as  Mr.  Keeve  seems  to  fear)  the  proposed  French  railway  along 
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the  northern  boundary  of  the  Gambia  carries  off  the  groundnuts 
to  Dakar  for  export  without  paying  English  duty.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  encourage  the  cotton  industry,  as  the  Mandingo 
native  variety  compares  favourably  in  quality  with  the  commercial 
type  called  "  middling  American,"  but  it  was  found  that  it  could 
not  be  obtained  in  quantity  at  a  sufficiently  low  price  to  leave  a 
profit  to  the  exporters.  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  ground- 
nut industry,  the  commercial  future  of  the  Gambia  would  most 
probably  be  with  rubber.  Landolphia  used  to  flourish  naturally 
in  the  forests,  but  in  the  rush  for  rubber  which  took  place  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  vines  were  ruthlessly  cut  down 
without  any  attempt  being  made  to  replant.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  this  question  is  receiving  consideration  from  the 
authorities  ;  but  in  any  case,  as  Mr.  Eeeve  rightly  points  out,  "  the 
harbour — without  its  equal  on  the  West  African  coast — is  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  British  Emfnre  on  the  sea,  as  a  naval  base 
or  safe  harbour  in  times  of  stress,  while  in  times  of  peaceful 
rivalry  in  trade  its  three  hundred  miles  of  tidal  waterway — the 
natural  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  Senegambia — is  a  possession 
of  the  greatest  value  to  us  and  an  object  of  envy  and  desire  to  our 
rivals  in  the  West  African  field  of  competition." 

In  many  respects  Mr.  Dudgeon's  book  on  the  agricultural  and 
forest  products  of  British  West  Africa  is  more  epoch-marking 
than  the  two  works  which  have  just  been  considered.  It  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  handbooks  (issued  under  the  editorship  of 
Prof.  Wyndham  Dunstan,  F.E.S.,  the  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Institute),  which  are  intended  to  present  a  general  account  of  the 
principal  commercial  resources  of  the  tropics,  though  with  special 
reference  to  British  West  Africa.  There  are  to  be  separate  hand- 
books on  all  those  products — cotton  and  other  fibres,  cocoa,* 
rubber,  oil-seeds,  tobacco,  etc. — which  are  of  importance  to  the 
producer  in  the  tropics  and  to  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  in 
Europe ;  and  the  present  volume — which  gives  an  account  of  the 
general  agricultural  conditions  and  of  the  principal  agricultural 
and  forest  resources  of  the  countries  which  make  up  British  West 
Africa — forms  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  series.  Mr.  Dudgeon 
takes  each  colony  separately — the  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  the 
Gold  Coast  (including  Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories), 
Southern  Nigeria  and  Northern  Nigeria — and  in  each  case,  after 
a  few  preliminary  paragraphs  dealing  with  such  matters  as 
geographical  position,  natural  conditions,  land  tenure,  cultivation, 
etc.,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  in  some  detail  the  principal  products  of 
the  colony  under  consideration.  The  result  is  a  book,  provided 
with  excellent  illustrations  and  maps,  which  must  surely  be  almost 

*  The  volume  on  Cocoa  (by  Mr.  W.  H.  Johnston,  Director  of  Agriculture  in 
Southern  Nigeria)  has  now  also  been  issued. 
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as  interesting  to  the  general  reader  as  it  is  to  the  professed  student 
of  West  African  or  colonial  affairs.  A  mere  list  of  the  names  of 
some  of  the  products  makes  fascinating  reading  to  those  who  have 
seen  the  tropics  only  in  the  mind's  eye.  Under  Sierra  Leone,  for 
instance,  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  the  oil-palm,  rubber,  kola 
nuts,  red  pepper,  ginger,  camwood  (from  which  is  made  a  dye 
now  chiefly  used  for  colouring  sausage-skins  !),  copal  (used  in  the 
manufacture  of  carriage  varnish),  fibres,  cotton,  rice,  groundnuts, 
cocoa,  coffee,  indigo,  beeswax  and  oil-seeds.  This,  however,  is  a 
small  list,  and  a  territory  such  as  Northern  Nigeria  adds  shea 
butter  (a  vegetable  fat  which  is  produced  from  the  kernel  of  the 
fruit  of  Butyrospermum  Parkii,  and  which  is  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  margarine  and  candles),  benniseed  (an  important 
oil-seed),  leather  (Kano  leather  commands  a  high  price  for  book- 
binding), guinea  corn  (Sorghum  vulgare),  bulrush  millet 
(Pennisetum  typhoideum) ,  and  so  on. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  full  potentiality  of  the 
natural  resources  of  our  West  African  possessions  has  not  yet 
been  even  guessed  at,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  if  one  particular 
crop  or  product  happens  to  be  "  booming,"  or  even  just  profitable, 
it  is  difficult  to  induce  anyone,  natives  or  European  planters,  to 
think  of  anything  else.  In  the  case  of  Sierra  Leone,  for  instance, 
the  staple  items  of  export  are  palm  oil  and  rubber  ;  but  it  is  very 
important  that  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  possibilities  of 
groundnuts,  coffee,  ginger,  the  different  fibres  (especially  Hibiscus 
quinquelobus) ,  and  rice  (for  export  to  the  Gold  Coast  towns),  while 
many  parts  are  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  tropical  fruits  such 
as  pineapples,  bananas  and  mangoes.  It  seems  curious,  indeed, 
that  a  serious  attempt  to  establish  a  great  banana  industry  in 
Sierra  Leone  has  not  been  made  before  this,  especially  in  view  of 
the  wonderful  example  of  Colombia.  Similar  remarks  apply  to 
the  other  colonies,  and  the  various  recommendations  which  are 
scattered  through  the  pages  of  Mr.  Dudgeon's  book  are  worthy 
of  the  serious  consideration  not  only  of  the  administrations 
concerned  but  also  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  commercial 
development  of  West  Africa.  It  is  almost  a  pity,  indeed,  that  he 
did  not  collect  these  suggestions  under  the  head  of  each  colony, 
so  as  to  indicate  the  lines  along  which  progress  should  be  attempted. 
A  little  has  already  been  done  in  the  way  of  putting  before  the 
natives  the  elementary  facts  of  agriculture — e.g.,  the  superiority 
of  deep  over  shallow  cultivation,  the  advantages  of  a  proper 
rotation  of  crops,  etc. — but  very  much  more  remains  to  be  achieved. 
What  is  wanted  is  not  the  establishment  of  more  or  less  expensive 
Agricultural  Schools  or  Botanic  Stations,  but  the  appointment  of 
thoroughly  practical  travelling  instructors  who  will  indicate  to 
the  native,  on  his  own  land,  what  is  best  for  him  to  do.  That 
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this  is  also  Mr.  Dudgeon's  opinion  seems  clear  from  the  following 
passage  in  his   account   of  the  cocoa  cultivation  in   the  Gold 

Coast  I—- 
The attention  of  the  Agricultural  Department  has  been  given  to  the  general 
instruction  of  the  natives  in  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  preparation, 
both  by  means  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  at  the  Botanic  Stations  and  by  the 
issue  of  pamphlets  in  English  and  the  Twi  language.  Owing  to  the  small  staff 
it  was  difficult  for  instruction  to  be  given  except  at  the  Botanic  Stations,  and 
only  those  growers  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  were  able  to  obtain  benefit  from  it. 
After  holding  several  conferences  with  chiefs  and  planters  in  the  cocoa  districts, 
it  became  evident  that  the  appointment  of  European  Travelling  Instructors 
was  necessary,  and  following  this  the  Government  detailed  certain  officers  for 
the  work  ;  the  object  being  that  they  should  occupy  a  large  portion  of  their  time 
in  travelling  through  the  country  in  order  to  give  personal  instruction  to  the 
natives  in  correct  methods  of  treating  cocoa  and  other  agricultural  products.  If 
it  is  possible  to  carry  out  such  work  for  a  few  years  the  industry  will  no  doubt 
be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  all  costs  it  should  be  made 
possible  to  carry  out  work  of  this  kind  for  some  years  to  come  in 
all  the  West  African  territories  :  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
results  would  not  amply  repay  the  expenditure  involved.  All  the 
same,  the  progress  which  has  already  been  made  is  most 
encouraging;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  discovery  and 
exploitation  of  tin  and  other  metals  will  not  be  allowed  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  away  from  the  subject  of  agriculture, 
which  is  of  course  infinitely  more  important  both  to  the  natives 
and  in  the  long  run  to  the  colonies  themselves. 

LIBEAEIAN. 
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NEW   CHINA  ASSERTING   HERSELF 

By   J.   F.   SCHELTEMA,    M.A. 

THE  republican  spirit  assuming  control  in  China  -is  not  an 
element  of  stability  either  at  home  or  in  international  relations. 
Its  beginnings,  there  as  in  other  republics  of  recent  or  compara- 
tively recent  growth,  are  in  several  respects  not  less  crude  than 
presumptuous,  and  while  the  republican  soldiery  in  North  China 
amused  themselves  with  looting,  the  republican  Cabinet  at  Nanking 
communicated  with  President  Yuan  Shi  Kay  regarding  the 
humiliating  discrimination  against  Chinese  settlers  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  more  particularly  their  alleged  ill-treatment 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

The  President's  good  sense  suggested  the  answer  to  the  mal- 
contents that  they  would  do  wisely  in  obeying  the  laws  of  the 
countries  whose  hospitality  they  enjoyed ;  especially  so  the  noisy 
ones  in  Java,  bent  on  manifesting  their  refractory  temper  in  a 
way  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Young  China's 
self-assertion  a  little  everywhere.  The  Straits  Times  and  Penang 
Gazette  had  already  drawn  attention  to  the  arrogant  attitude  and 
unruly  disposition  of  their  compatriots  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 
In  fact,  the  agitation  at  Batavia  and  Surabaya,  reaching  its  climax 
on  the  Chinese  New  Year's  Day,  could  not  fail  to  awaken 
an  echo  at  Malacca,  and  it  seems  rather  strange  that  nothing 
worse  was  reported  from  the  Dutch  Government's  tin  mines  in 
Banka,  worked  with  Chinese  labour  like  those  of  the  Billiton  and 
Singkep  Companies ;  from  Deli  in  East  Sumatra,  where  the 
tobacco  industry  depends  largely  on  Chinese  coolies ;  and  from 
other  localities  in  other  islands  which,  more  or  less  Mongolised  in 
matters  of  trade,  form  a  natural  chain  of  communication  between 
the  Dutch  and  British  colonies  in  Asia. 

The  intercourse  was  always  stimulated  by  the  secret  societies 
which  bind  the  Chinese  so  closely  together,  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  trade  guilds  ;  in  associations  for  mutual  relief  and  assistance  in 
sickness  and  adversity ;  in  brotherhoods  for  purposes  openly  un- 
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avowable.  Thanks  to  the  Dutch  system  of  dealing  with  Chinese 
immigrants,  who,-since  the  days  of  the  East  India  Company,  have 
been  left  as  much  as  possible  to  their  own  devices  under  the 
control  of  officers  of  their  own  nationality,  appointed  by  and 
responsible  to  the  Government,  which  leaves  a  considerable 
latitude  for  their  management  of  their  own  affairs,  such  leagues 
rarely  gave  any  trouble  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  save  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  like  Montrado  on  the  West  Coast  of  Borneo, 
when  factional  strife  ran  very  high.  On  the  whole,  the  Chinese 
are  a  law-abiding  element,  though,  for  instance,  the  Incense 
Burners,  as  the  members  of  the  powerful  Hung  or  Triad  Society 
were  called  in  Imperial  Edicts,  acquired  throughout  the  Malay 
Archipelago  great  ascendancy  over  their  countrymen,  forming  a 
sort  of  imperium  in  imperio,  incidental  to  their  active  propaganda 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Manchus  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Mings.  Endeavouring  to  requite  the  "  wrong  of  Shao  Lin's  fire," 
the  republican  ideas  of  Young  China  forced  the  latter  desideratum 
more  and  more  to  the  background,  while  the  triad  of  "  heaven, 
earth  and  man  "  strove  with  increasing  fervour  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  former. 

As  in  the  Taiping  rebellion  and  other  risings  against  the  "  men 
of  different  heart,"  the  discarding  of  the  queue,  that  token  of 
subjection  to  the  Manchus,  became  among  the  revolutionaries  a 
symbolic  act  of  emancipation.  In  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  where 
the  regulations  are  very  strict  in  the  matter  of  dress  for  "  foreign 
orientals,"  to  emphasise  the  distinction  both  between  them  and 
Europeans  and  natives  generally,  and  between  the  different  groups 
falling  under  that  general  description,  Chinamen,  Arabs,  Moors, 
Klingalese,  etc.,  the  formers'  sacrifice  of  the  pigtail  on  the  altar 
of  political  or  simply  social  aspirations,  was  considered  a  mis- 
demeanour. The  Regeeringsreglement,  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
mother  of  laws,  tends  to  keep  up  by'  such  and  analogous  means 
the  prestige  of  the  ruling  race  with  respect  to  the  children  of  the 
land  and  foreigners  alike.  Changes,  as  e.g.  that  of  Art.  109, 
brought  no  alteration  in  the  status  of  the  "foreign  orientals" 
compared  with  the  white  residents,  and  the  Chinaman,  who  began 
to  feel  his  worth,  considered  himself  slighted  in  a  country  which 
owes  a  good  deal  to  his  patient  labour.  The  dissatisfaction, 
spreading  with  the  diffusion  of  new  ideas,  breeding  what  in  the 
Dutch  colonial  history  of  the  last  decades  has  claimed  attention 
as  the  Chinese  Question,  moved  already  the  Imperial  before  the 
Eepublican  Government  to  take  action  as  strong  as  circumstances 
permitted. 

Authentic  records  of  the  relations  between  China  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago  date  back  to  the  eighth  century,  and  the 
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pilgrim  Fah  Hien  visited  Java  as  early  as  414,  without,  however, 
meeting  any  of  his  countrymen  in  the  island.  The  first  immi- 
grants came  probably  from  Fuh  Kien,  which  province  still  exports 
the  great  majority  of  sinkehs,  "new  guests,"  from  the  Celestial 
Empire,  who  arrive  in  dozens  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and,  marrying  the  daughters  of  the  land,  for  they 
seldom  bring  their  women  with  them,  multiply  exceedingly,  their 
children  being  called  peranakans.  These  peranakans,  though  of 
mixed  blood,  invariably  follow  the  religion,  customs  and  manners 
of  their  fathers,  and  the  constant  influx  of  sinkehs  serves  to 
strengthen  the  ancestral  ties.  The  number  of  Chinese  in  the 
Batavia  residency  of  Java  alone  is  estimated  at  between  eighty 
and  ninety  thousand;  in  the  rest  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  at 
between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand.  As  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  East  India  Company  they  answer,  in  spite  of  present 
turbulence,  to  the  description :  "an  industrious,  diligent,  un- 
armed people  from  whom  nothing  is  to  be  feared."  Trading  is 
their  chief  means  of  subsistence,  but  there  are  a  good  many 
skilled  artisans  among  them :  smiths,  carpenters,  furniture  and 
carriage  makers,  etc. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  their  keen  commercial  instinct 
comes  into  frequent  conflict  with  the  material  progress  of  the 
improvident  native,  who  floats  helplessly,  but  for  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  Civil  Service,  between  the  Scylla  and  the  Charybdis  of  the 
haji  of  his  own  kin  setting  up  as  a  usurer  after  completed  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  and  the  Chinese  shopkeeper  advancing  him  the  necessaries 
of  life  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  with  the  next  harvest  for 
security.  Yet  they  have  their  good  qualities,  and  not  everyone  in 
authority,  who  thinks  that  the  evil  attendant  upon  their 
presence  preponderates,  is  fortunately  inclined  to  such  radical 
measures  as  taken  by  the  Governor-General  van  Imhoff  when,  in 
1740,  he  ordered  a  massacre  of  the  Chinese  in  Batavia,  several 
thousand  being  butchered.  And  if  we  hear,  even  now  occasionally, 
the  pious  wish  expressed  that  every  Chinaman  should  kill  a  haji 
and  be  hanged  for  it,  the  facts  on  which  the  antipathetic  attitude 
rests,  point  less  to  sympathy  for  the  natives,  who  can  be  protected 
by  an  efficient  application  of  existing  regulations,  than  to 
threatening  Chinese  competition  in  branches  of  industry  so  far 
monopolised  by  Europeans. 

To  gain  access  as  an  immigrant,  the  sinkeh  needs  a  permit 
which,  according  to  the  fitful  action  of  the  authorities,  can  be  more 
or  less  easily  obtained.  After  admittance  he  is  not  allowed  to 
travel  in  the  interior  without  a  pass ;  where  he  settles  he  has  to 
live,  in  the  locality  assigned  to  him  and  his  fellows,  under  his  ow  n 
officers  appointed  by  the  Dutch  authorities  as  already  observed. 
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This  does  not  imply,  theoretically  speaking,  any  idea  of  self- 
government,  though  in  practice  he  manages  to  conduct  his  public 
like  his  private  affairs  with  a  great  deal  of  independence,  thanks  to 
his  highly  developed  methods  of  co-operation.  And  besides  that, 
save  a  spasmodic  show  of  severity,  Dutch  East  Indian  ordinances 
are  habitually  disregarded,  leaving  considerable  latitude  for  the 
insinuating  energy  of  his  secret  societies.  Never  so  strictly 
confined  to  his  "  camps  "  as  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  their 
ghettos,  the  backstairs  influence  of  Chinese  wealth,  originating 
in  the  pernicious  system  of  farming  out  sundry  State  revenues, 
secures  to  many  a  moneyed  Chinaman  if  not  immunity,  at  least  a 
privileged  position. 

For  all  that,  the  statutory  condition  of  the  Chinese  as  "  foreign 
orientals,"  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  in 
other  respects,  is  not  materially  different  from  that  of  the  natives. 
Neither  was,  until  very  recently,  the  Dutch  Government  disposed, 
though  earnestly  solicited  from  Peking,  to  recognise  Chinese 
consuls.  To  quote  a  retired  Resident  of  vast  experience  :  the 
Government  did  not  seem  to  perceive  that  it  was  necessary  to 
revise  the  enactments  regulating  the  status  of  the  Chinamen  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  When,  however,  the  Japanese,  backed  by 
the  prestige  of  their  army  and  navy,  refused  to  submit  to  being 
classed  any  longer  among  the  "  foreign  orientals  "  of  the  statute 
books  and  claimed  equal  treatment  with  Europeans,  representations 
in  the  Hague  from  that  quarter  had  immediately  the  desired  effect. 
This  added  fuel  to  the  smouldering  fire  of  the  Chinese  Question, 
a  subject  on  which  the  yearly  Colonial  Eeports  of  the  Dutch 
Government,  published  in  Holland,  were  characteristically  silent, 
though  it  attracted  much  attention  throughout  the  Far  East, 
the  Agence  d'Extreme  Orient,  the  Revue  Jaune,  the  Depeche 
Coloniale,  the  Ost-Asiatische  Lloyd,  etc.,  furnishing  a  not  always 
flattering  comment.  The  Chinese  Government,  extending  its 
protection  over  its  subjects  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  not 
satisfied  with  their  remaining  perpetually  in  the  situation  of  the 
nether  millstone,  accused  the  Dutch  Government  of  procrastination 
to  avoid  facing  the  real  issue — a  strange  charge,  considering  who 
it  came  from,  but  a  lambin,  lambin  et  demi — and  a  rupture  of 
the  diplomatic  relations  between  Peking  and  the  Hague  was 
openly  discussed.  Meanwhile  the  Chinese  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  commenced  to  help  themselves  in  the  matter  of  education 
by  the  foundation  of  schools  at  great  financial  sacrifices  ;  in  the 
matter  of  close  union  with  China  by  an  agitation  which  had 
solidarity  with  the  aims  of  the  party  of  reform  at  home  for  its 
primary  object. 

At  last,  after  lengthy  negotiations,  the  Imperial  Government 
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obtained  the  recognition  of  Chinese  consuls  in  the  Dutch  colonies 
and  possessions  over  sea,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  a  Treaty, 
signed  May  8,  1911,  and  couched  in  terms  similar  to  those  of  a 
Treaty  concluded  with  Japan  in  1897.  There  was  no  lack  of 
disapprobation  in  the  Dutch  press,  some  critics  expressing  their 
fear  that  this  concession  meant  a  first  step  on  the  road  to  "  foreign 
oriental "  consular  jurisdiction ;  that  the  innovations  demanded  by 
a  handful  of  "  foreign  oriental  "  agitators,  imbued  with  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  Chinese  race,  more  self-asserting  than 
ever  in  the  newly  proclaimed  Chung  Hwa  Eepublic,  were  positively 
inadmissible  in  a  colonial  administration  based  upon  autocratic 
principles.  More  rational  views  of  the  Chinese  movement  and 
the  success  it  obtained  were  taken  on  the  other  ihand  by  very 
competent  observers,  e.g.  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Fromberg,  late  Vice- 
President  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  at  Batavia,  who  main- 
tained in  a  recent  publication  (De  Chineesche  Beweging  op  Java) 
that  now  already  it  has  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  Dutch 
colonial  jurisprudence,  namely  in  providing  a  safety-valve  for 
the  judicial  power  of  administrative  officials  sentencing  minor 
offenders  by  so-called  police  roll ;  that  it  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  co-operation  of  a  group  of  Asiatics,  living  amongst  a  native 
population  and  emancipating  themselves,  demonstrating  the  idea 
of  equality  before  the  law. 

Though  the  Civil  Service,  assuming  judiciary  functions,  disposes 
swiftly  and  inexpensively  of  the  cases  docketed  for  trial  by  police 
roll,  it  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  this  mode  of  dispensing 
justice  offers  no  guarantees  for  competent  investigation  or  even 
impartiality.  If  the  natives  submit,  the  Chinamen  have  long 
demurred,  and  their  dissatisfaction  came  to  a  head  in  1909,  when 
a  certain  Loa  Yu  Jin,  shopkeeper  at  Batavia,  accused  of  resetting, 
was  sentenced  by  an  adjunct  of  the  Assistant  Eesident  for  the 
police  to  three  months  in  the  chain  gang.  His  compatriots 
considering  him  innocent,  the  Kong  Kuan  (Chinese  Council  at 
Batavia)  took  his  case  up  and  formulated  the  demand  that  in 
future  alleged  offenders  of  their  nationality,  in  small  matters  as 
in  great,  should  be  arraigned  before  a  regularly  constituted 
tribunal  and  not  convicted  off-hand  by  juridically  untrained  police 
officers.  Loa  Yu  Jin  himself  wrote  to  the  Chinese  Minister  at 
the  Hague,  to  the  Wai  Wu  Pu  at  Peking  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  controversial  literature  on  a  necessary  reform  in  the 
administration  of  justice  received  numerous  and  voluminous 
additions.  We  cannot  concede  privileges  to  the  "  foreign  orientals  " 
that  are  not  granted  to  the  natives,  said  the  conservatives.  The 
natives  are  not  benefited  by  a  refusal  to  amend  the  legal  status 
of  the  "  foreign  orientals,"  said  the  more  liberal.  Why  no 
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progressive  improvement  in  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  for 
natives  and  "  foreign  orientals "  both  ?  asked  the  radically 
inclined. 

Nothing  resulting  from  all  this  talk,  as  usual,  the  discontent 
of  the  Chinese  in  Java  broke  into  open  resistance  on  their  first 
New  Year's  Day  after  the  proclamation  of  their  Kepublic. 
Down  with  the  imperial  banner  was  their  watchword,  as  it  had 
already  been  on  the  1st  of  January  and  during  the  festivities  of 
Pasar  Malam.  The  Dutch  Government  might  have  concluded 
from  incidents  then  reported,  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
replace  the  dragon  devouring  the  sun,  displayed  on  such 
occasions  before  the  dwellings  of  the  Chinese  officers,  by  the 
republican  colours,  especially  since  the  Chinese  Minister  at  the 
Hague  had  informed  the  Siang  Hway,  an  association  of  Chinese 
merchants  at  Surabaya,  on  the  14th  of  February,  requesting  the 
intelligence  to  be  imparted  to  the  Chinese  community  at  large, 
that  Manchu  rule  was  done  with  and  a  new  flag  adopted.  The 
Government,  drifting  aimlessly  instead  of  directing,  neglected  to 
prescribe  a  general  line  of  conduct,  leaving  everything  to  the  bon 
plaisir  of  the  local  authorities,  with  the  result  that  at  Batavia  the 
police  cut  the  republican  colours  down  wherever  unfurled,  and 
that  at  Surabaya  the  Young  Chinese,  allowed  to  hoist  theirs,  came 
into  conflict  with  their  old-stylish,  pigtail-retaining  officers. 

The  disturbances,  fanned  by  the  hesitating  attitude  in  high 
places,  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  mob  for  pillage  and  the  settling 
of  outstanding  accounts  with  unpopular  personages.  They  set 
to  forcible  queue-cutting,  looted  a  country-house  of  their  Captain 
at  Surabaya  and  wrought  havoc  in  the  shops  of  those  of  their 
nationality  who  refused  to  join  them.  Encouraged  by  too  much 
forbearance  and  getting  altogether  out  of  hand,  they  raised  their 
republican  over  the  Dutch  flag  before  the  building  of  the  Sia  Poa 
Si  kongsi,  affiliated  to  the  Siang  Hway  association.  This  filled 
the  measure ;  the  troops  marched  out  to  assist  the  police  and  a 
few  of  the  ringleaders  were  killed  in  the  affray  as  a  prelude  to 
wholesale  arrests.  Most  of  the  rioters  were  men  of  Macao  who, 
in  Batavia  too,  supported  by  Cantonese,  gave  heaps  of  trouble.  A 
hundred  or  so  have  since  been  banished  and  it  seems  that  a 
subsequent  plot  to  prevent  the  importation  of  food-stuffs, 
especially  rice,  has  broken  down,  though  great  tension  still  exists, 
the  causes  of  the  disaffection,  plainly  revealed  by  the  tumultuous 
flag  episode,  remaining  as  they  were. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  large  majority  of  the  peranakans  kept 
aloof  from  the  extreme  measures  advocated  by  the  "  new  guests." 
But  it  should  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  they  are  less  sensitive 
to  their  disabilities  or  less  keenly  aware  of  the  possibilities  created 
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'  by  the  awakening  of  their  fatherland.  If  heterogeneous  interests 
constitute  a  danger  everywhere,  not  the  least  so  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  a  possession  politically  held  in  such  a  strict  tutelage 
that  even  now  the  right  of  assembly  for  the  discussion  of  public 
affairs  is  denied  to  all  without  distinction.  Colonial  lethargy 
must  be  overcome  or  worse  may  follow  than  sinkeh  disturbances 
easily  quelled.  The  proclamation  of  the  Chinese  Eepublic 
precipitating  the  Chinese  Question  in  Java,  shows  once  more 
that  in  the  East  les  idees  marchent  and  that  Colonial  Powers 
will  do  wise  to  march  with  them.  But  the  recent  demonstrations 
teach  their  lesson  in  a  wider  sphere ;  the  Chinese  Question  is  not 
confined  to  the  Malay  Archipelago :  Australia  and  Africa, 
America  and  Europe  will  surely  come  in  for  their  turn  as  time 
passes  and  artificial  barriers  can  no  longer  prevail  in  the  inter-racial 
competition  of  labour. 

J.  P.  SCHELTEMA. 
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LONDON    TO    AUSTRALIA    IN    1854 

THE   LOG   OF  AN  OLD  SETTLER 

The  MS.  of  this  article  came  recently  into  my  possession  :  it  is  very  neatly 
written,  although  the  ink  is  much  discoloured.  The  story  illustrates  the 
discomforts  that  the  old  settlers  in  Australia  had  to  put  up  with  when  making 
the  voyage  in  the  sailing  ships  of  that  day,  and  the  kind  of  life  passed 
on  board  during  what  must  have  been  a  somewhat  tedious  and  monotonous 
journey.— Ed. 

(Continued  from  p.  341.) 

Saturday,  21st  October. — Morning  fine  with  light  breezes 
off  Cape  Einisterre.  How  deeply,  purely  blue  the  sea,  how  snowy 
white  the  foam,  how  soft  the  skies.  Met  a  ship,  the  Maypole 
Leaf,  in  distress,  homeward  bound  145  days  from  Bombay  to 
Liverpool.  For  14  days  the  poor  creatures  had  only  one  ounce  of 
biscuit  a  day  to  eat,  and  the  captain  who  boarded  us  related  that 
an  old  gentleman,  when  receiving  his  allowance,  by  mischance  lost 
it  overboard  and  sat  down  and  wept  like  an  infant.  Ships  had 
sighted  them,  but,  knowing  them  to  be  in  distress,  like  the  Levite 
in  the  parable,  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  How  rejoiced  their 
hearts  must  have  been  when  a  benign  providence  sped  on  the  good 
ship  Sussex  to  their  timely  aid.  After  sunset  some  good  songs 
were  sung,  and  the  crew  wound  up  the  evening  by  pumping  out 
the  bilge  water  to  the  time  of  a  tremendous  volcanic  chorus  that 
tars  in  a  jolly  mood  can  alone  sing  out. 

Sunday,  "22nd  October. — A  calm  and  beautiful  day  ;  more  order 
reigns  in  the  ship.  Numbers  take  their  folding  chairs  and  camp 
stools  on  deck  and  read  their  Bibles.  But  there  appears  a  general 
desire  for  a  public  service,  though  unexpressed.  After  dinner  I 
ascended  the  forecastle  with  Dr.  Cummings'  book  of  devotion  for 
every  day.  I  said  I  had  come  to  read  to  them  if  they  had  no 
objection.  One  fellow  said  I  should  be  more  welcome  if  I  brought 
half-a-dozen  of  stout.  I  laid  down  my  book,  went  to  my  cabin, 
and  brought  up  one  bottle  which  I  dispensed  as  far  as  it  went ; 
this  silenced  the  scoffer,  and  I  read  some  psalms  with  comments 
and  a  touching  prayer.  I  then  read  to  another  group  of  seamen, 
who  expressed  their  satisfaction.  A  conversation  ensued  with 
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some  passengers,  and  it  was  arranged  there  should  be  public 
worship  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  in  the  evening,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  became  chaplain.  About  a  hundred  or 
more  assembled  and  a  more  attentive  congregation  never  united. 
We  opened  with  the  100th  Psalm,  and  as  the  swell  of  voices 
rose  at  night  on  the  broad  Atlantic,  there  was  something  touching 
in  this  simple  hymn  ascending  from  the  loneliness  of  the  sea.  I 
read  our  Lord's  Sermon  from  the  Mount  and  we  concluded  with 
the  evening  hymn.  Many  of  the  passengers  expressed  their  great 
satisfaction,  and  how  comforting  it  was,  and  we  agreed  to  meet 
again  on  the  following  Sabbath. 

Monday,  23nZ  October. — Weather  very  delightful ;  we  clip 
through  the  water  in  gallant  style,  pass  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  by 
the  evening  we  are  off  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  How  I  wished 
we  were  steering  that  course  to  learn  some  tidings  of  our  brave 
army  in  the  Crimea.  How  I  craved  to  know  if  the  British  flag 
waved  with  the  tricolour  over  the  walls  of  Sebastopol,  to  learn 
who  had  won  renown  and  what  gallant  soul  had  been  laid  low  ! 
But  onward  we  go — no  news,  the  world  is  now  a  blank.  Armies 
may  be  annihilated — empires  may  collapse — dynasties  become 
extinct,  but  for  the  Emigres  there  is  nought  but  the  pathless  ocean. 
It  was  very  pretty  to  watch  the  flying  fish  to-day,  bounding  from 
wave  to  wave  from  the  vessel's  side.  The  comical  agility  of  these 
finny  harlequins  excited  peals  of  laughter. 

Tuesday,  %4th  October. — The  air  grows  more  soft  and  balmy 
every  knot  we  go.  What  an  atmosphere  for  consumption  in  all  its 
fated  stages !  What  would  an  asthmatic  citizen  give  to  inhale 
this  delicious  purity  ?  Why,  we  are  off  the  Island  of  Maderia,  and 
no  wonder.  Land  of  orange  groves  !  Early  grave  of  promise  and 
beauty,  who  can  wonder  the  afflicted  fly  to  thee  ?  For  the  first 
time  on  board  I  was  thrilled  by  a  scene  of  beauty  that  language 
would  hopelessly  attempt  to  paint.  It  is  sunset ;  what  of  Claude 
or  Turner  or  Stanfield  has  ever  conveyed  the  glories  of  this 
reality  '?  The  broad  blue  Atlantic  lies  stretched  out  before  you, 
one  sheet  of  crystal  azure.  A  deep  line  of  gold  marks  the  horizon, 
while  gorgeous  piles  of  clouds  streaked  with  umber  and  vermilion 
lower 'into  magnificent  wreaths  of  purple,  while  high  above  all  the 
vault  of  heaven  is  so  exquisitely  serene,  so  lovely  to  behold ;  it  so 
fascinated  the  eye  by  its  majesty  of  southern  repose,  it  was  the 
nearest  reality  of  all  the  heart  conceives  of  the  ethereal,  the 
angelic,  the  peace  of  heaven  itself ;  fancy  this,  and  the  sapphire 
wave  gently  heaving  like  the  breast  of  a  sleeping  child,  and  you 
have  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  loveliest  sunset  I  ever  beheld  ;  nor  was 
this  all.  As  the  glories  of  sunlight  melted  away,  the  new  moon 
appeared  in  the  transparent  sky,  the  sharpest  silver  crescent  that 
ever  glittered  on  Moslem's  turban  or  Diana's  brow.  It  helped  one 
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to  comprehend  how  the  inhabitants  of  sunny  climes  came  to 
worship  God's  grand  creations  instead  of  the  Creator  Himself. 
The  works  of  the  great  Architect  are  so  perfectly  lovely  :  may  we 
always  exclaim  with  thanksgiving  and  gratitude,  "  0  Lord,  how 
glorious  are  Thy  works  !  " 

Wednesday  25th  October. — The  poor  children  look  very  pale, 
are  very  fractious,  often  in  trouble.  There  is  no  vigour  in  their 
frames,  and  their  eyes  are  languid  and  dull.  Worst  of  all,  my  poor 
dear  wife  has  never  looked  herself  since  we  bid  adieu  to  England. 
This  grieves  and  depresses  me  ;  I  hope  it  may  pass  away.  I  had 
the  ill-luck  to-day,  while  the  ship  rolled,  to  fall  from  the  top  of 
the  after  hatch,  striking  the  back  of  my  head  violently  against  the 
hold,  which,  being  open  at  the  time,  saved  me  from  a  further 
descent ;  the  concussion  was  severe,  being  a  backward  fall  of  seven 
or  eight  feet.  This  brought  on  violent  sickness  and  all  the 
wretched  nausea  I  hoped  had  been  parted  with  for  the  voyage. 
We  are  off  the  Canaries!  to-day,  and  had  the  day  been  clear,  a 
voyager  said  we  might  have  sighted  the  famous  Teneriffe. 

Thursday,  %Gth  October. — Extremely  unwell  from  the  heavy 
fall  of  yesterday,  unable  to  make  the  least  exertion  of  reading  or 
writing.  I  sit  all  day,  sick,  mute,  apathetic ;  when  one  is  unwell 
one  is  subjected  to  the  utmost  license  of  impertinent  and  unfeeling 
remarks  from  people  one  has  nothing  to  do  with.  There  is  no 
keeping  oneself  to  oneself  on  board  ship,  at  least  in  the  second 
class ;  you  eat  in  public,  sit  in  public,  correct  your  children  in 
public,  in  short,  almost  sleep  in  public,  for  the  door  of  our  stifling 
cabin  is  always  wide  open,  and  to  escape  the  censorious  and 
impudent  comments  on  all  sides  would  baffle  a  much  more 
conciliating  temper  than  that  imputed  to  that  famous  old  man 
who  boasted  of  a  son  and  an  ass.  The  attempt  to  propitiate  the 
canvassing  tongues  on  every  side  is  hopelessly  perplexing. 
Nothing  will  carry  you  through  but  a  sublime  indifference. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A   NEW   HOME   FOR   ENGLISHMEN 

RHODESIA  has  now  embarked  upon  an  active  policy  of 
attracting  settlers  to  her  territories,  and  appeals  especially  to 
the  man  of  moderate  means.  Purely  manual  labour  being  per- 
formed by  natives,  there  is  no  opening  at  present  for  the  man 
without  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  country  where 
a  man  with  small  capital,  and  the  energy  to  use  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  is  likely  to  reap  so  high  an  interest  upon  his 
investment. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Rhodesian  farmer  be  a  worker,  he 
must  also  lead  a  healthy  life,  and  he  should  have  £1,000  to 
invest.  Many  a  settler  has  succeeded  on  £500  or  even  less,  but 
if  a  man  only  proposes  to  invest  that  amount  in  the  actual 
enterprise,  he  should,  in  addition,  have  sufficient  capital  to  pay 
his  passage  out  and  a  small  reserve  to  maintain  him  for  the  six 
to  twelve  months  which  it  will  take  him  to  learn  what  to  do  and 
what  to  avoid.  His  passage  (second-class)  to  any  station  in 
Rhodesia  will  cost  him  £23  10s.,  with  (say)  another  £10  for  food 
and  extras  on  boat  and  train.  On  arrival  he  should  go  to  one 
of  the  company's  home  farms,  where  he  can  live  comfortably 
for  £5  per  month,  in  addition  to  learning  local  conditions  and 
methods  of  farming  free  of  cost.  Say  he  stops  at  the  home  farm 
for  nine  months  at  a  cost  of  £45,  spends  another  £20  on  looking 
round,  and  sundry  expenses,  he  will  only  be  £100  out  of  pocket 
on  the  ten  months,  including  his  passage,  and  should  he  then 
decide  that  he  is  not  suited  to  the  life  he  can  return  home  for  £30. 
There  are  four  home  farms  in  the  country,  each  under  the  charge 
of  a  resident  manager,  where  quarters  for  students  are  provided 
at  an  inclusive  charge  of  £5  per  month.  The  subjects  taught  are 
general  farming,  the  culture  of  fruit,  tobacco-growing  and  curing, 
dairying  and  culture  under  irrigation.  Constant  applications 
are  being  made  to  the  managers  by  farmers  who  require  assistants, 
and  men  who  have  put  in  a  season  on  instruction  and  have 
learned  how  to  cure  tobacco,  need  never  lack  a  job  at  fair 
wages. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  a  man  with  £500  to  put  in  two  or  three 
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seasons'  work,  bring  his  capital  up  to  £600  or  £800,  and  gain 
experience  at  the  same  time.  When  the  intending  farmer  takes 
up  his  farm  he  agrees  with  the  authorities  upon  the  price, 
and  pays  by  instalments  spread  over  five  or  ten  years,  during 
which  period  his  rent  is  calculated  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  purchase 
price — decreasing,  of  course,  with  the  capital  repayments.  Some 
men  begin  in  other  ways.  For  instance,  an  assistant  may  receive 
a  small  salary  and  interest  from  the  farmer  who  employs  him, 
and  when  he  is  ready  to  start  upon  his  own  account,  he  will 
probably  have  a  span  of  young  cattle  ready,  a  few  of  the  main 
implements  required,  and  so  on. 

The  present  terms  for  land  are  exceptionally  good,  as  in 
addition  to  the  easy  terms  offered  under  the  rental  system  a 
man  can  earn  a  rebate  of  30  per  cent,  off  the  price  of  his  farm 
on  fulfilling  certain  conditions  of  fencing  or  cultivation,  within 
three  years  of  the  date  when  he  commences  occupation  of  his 
farm.  The  average  price  of  farming  land  may  be  taken  at  45. 
to  5«.  an  acre,  excluding  areas  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns. 
The  main  products  of  the  country  are  cattle,  maize,  tobacco, 
potatoes,  beans,  oats,  and  wheat.  Another  industry  of  great 
promise  is  citrus-growing.  The  fruit,  which  is  of  very  high 
quality,  reaches  London  at  a  time  when  supplies  from  other 
sources  are  not  available,  and  prices  are  consequently  at  their 
best. 

A  recent  shipment  of  short  horn  cattle  for  Rhodesia  in- 
cluded five  bulls  and  forty-six  cows  selected  from  herds  celebrated 
either  for  their  dairying  or  beef -producing  qualities.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  the 
animals  were  transferred  direct  from  the  boat  to  the  train  at 
Capetown,  en  route  for  the  British  South  Africa  Company's 
central  farm  at  Bhodesdale.  It  is  intended  to  establish  a  herd  of 
high-class  pedigree  stock  on  the  Bhodesdale  farm,  where  farmers 
and  settlers  will  be  able  to  obtain  sires  to  grade  up  their  native 
herds  of  cattle  at  reasonable  prices  and  upon  easy  terms.  The 
experiments  carried  out  in  this  direction  have  proved  wonderfully 
successful,  yearling  half-bred  calves  not  only  exceeding  their  dams 
in  size  and  weight,  but  showing  remarkable  improvement  in 
quality. 

The  following  opinion  from  a  Rhodesian  farmer,  who  recently 
investigated  the  conditions  existing  in  Canada,  aptly  sums  up 
the  situation  : — 

To  farmers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  of 
life  in  Rhodesia,  I  would  say  :  By  all  means  do  as  I  did,  and 
see  things  as  they  are  in  other  lands.  It  cannot  do  any 
harm,  and  may  possibly  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  inasmuch  as 
you  will  probably  return  to  your  home  in  Rhodesia  satisfied 
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that,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  country  of  your 
adoption  is  by  far  the  best.  The  struggle  for  existence  is 
far  keener  in  more  thickly  populated  countries,  and  where 
one  man  may  succeed  a  hundred  either  go  under  altogether 
or  just  manage  to  eke  out  a  bare  existence.  The  climatic 
conditions  are  generally  more  trying,  labour  is  scarce  and 
dear,  and  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  does  the  farmer 
enjoy  such  generous  assistance  and  practical  sympathy  as  is 
afforded  by  the  Rhodesian  Government. 

With  regard  to  markets,  a  central  bacon  factory,  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  machinery,  is  in  course  of  erection,  and 
the  establishment  of  model  creameries  is  contemplated.  A  land 
bank,  created  with  the  special  object  of  advancing  long  term 
loans  to  farmers  at  moderate  terms  of  interest,  has  been  registered, 
and  will  shortly  be  opened.  Messrs.  Liebig,  who  have  acquired 
1J  million  acres  of  ranching  land  in  Rhodesia,  also  contemplate 
the  erection  of  a  factory  to  deal  with  their  products,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  become  important  purchasers  of  farmers'  surplus  stock. 
Besides  the  townships,  where  vegetables,  poultry  and  the  like 
find  a  ready  sale,  the  numerous  mines  distributed  throughout  the 
country  are  large  consumers  of  farm  produce,  absorbing  practi- 
cally all  the  cereals  at  present  produced  at  remunerative  prices. 
There  are,  in  addition,  special  provisions  for  dealing  with  the 
tobacco  growers'  production,  the  grading,  sale  and  storage  of  which 
is  undertaken  by  the  Rhodesia  Tobacco  Company's  warehouse 
upon  payment  of  a  small  commission,  and  liberal  advances  are 
made  upon  consignments  sent  in  by  farmers  pending  the  periodical 
auction  sales.  The  average  farm  price  of  Rhodesia  tobacco  is 
about  four  times  as  great  as  that  realised  in  America,  and  the 
demand  is  well  in  excess  of  the  available  supply. 

In  no  country  is  more  sympathy  shown  towards  educational 
facilities.  There  are  public  schools  in  all  towns,  at  the  large 
mines,  and  in  the  rural  districts.  Towards  the  cost  of  these 
schools  the  Administration  makes  grants  on  a  liberal  scale, 
besides  giving  assistance  to  parents  so  that  they  may  send  their 
children  to  boarding-school.  The  Administration  undertakes 
education  as  far  as  the  matriculation  standard  of  the  University 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  thus  the  scope  of  State  teaching 
includes  secondary  as  well  as  primary  education,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  pupil  to  leave  the  territory  until  he  is  ready  to 
enter  college. 

RHODESIAN. 
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INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

"  To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  « Trustee,'  on  'Indian  and 
Colonial  Investments,'  is  as  interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and 
if  the  tabular  matter  is  kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will 
no  doubt  be  frequently  consulted  by  investors."— Times,  February,  1901. 

" '  The  Empire  Review '  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
colonies.  .  .  ."—Westminster  Gazette,  January,  1911. 

HIGH-CLASS  investment  securities  have  attracted  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention  during  the  past  month,  and  price  fluctuations 
have  been  unusually  wide.  For  a  time  the  market  continued  to 
suffer  rather  severely  from  sales  by  underwriters  who  had  to  meet 
the  calls  on  recent  new  issues  as  they  fell  due,  but  the  report, 
subsequently  confirmed,  that  the  Government  had  decided  to 
devote  a  large  portion  of  the  realised  Budget  surplus  to  the 
redemption  of  debt  induced  strong  buyings  of  Consols  and  India 
stocks. 

The  recently  issued  annual  statement  of  the  India  Office  on 
the  condition  of  India  was  of  special  interest,  as  it  contained  the 
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Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 

Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA, 

£ 

3J%  Stock  (0       .     .     . 
3%       „      U       ... 

88,333,097 
66,724,530 

1931 
1948 

91J 

Btf 
3tf 

Quarterly. 
U 

2J%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

65f 

«tf 

3*%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
?%      „            „      1896-7 

»• 

(a) 
1916 

96J 

81 

si 

31 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

£ 

Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 

1,500,000 

3 

100 

78J 

313 

Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  
Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2*%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  8J%  +\ 
net  earnings      .     •     •     .     •     .     .  / 

3,000,000 
400,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

? 

8 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

151 
97* 
111 
110 

166 

Hi 

I 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  $1 
sur  profits                    ....       / 

1,809,289 

*A 

100 

107 

^i 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4*%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 

4,740,711 
1,435,650 

lp 

100 

100 

127| 
117 

3*1 

Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  

8,000,000 

3 

100 

78 

313 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 

2,701,450 

4 

100 

103| 

m 

Do.  3%  Gua.  and  A  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     . 

2,575,000 
5,000,000 

% 

100 
100 

96a; 
106f 

sfi 

3rl 

Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock 

2,000,000 

5 

100 

105 

4| 

Do.  3*%  red.  mort.  debs. 

1,063,300 

3* 

100 

84* 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 

400,000 

7 

100 

131* 

5^g 

South  Behar,  Limited    .... 

379,580 

5 

100 

103 

H£ 

South  Indian  4*%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd 

425,000 

41 

100 

113 

m 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  . 

1,000,000 

7* 

100 

155 

41 

Do  3*7  deb.  stock  red  

500,000 

3* 

100 

87* 

sis 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 

800,000 

5* 

100 

tj  I  ij 

93 

*8 

Do  5y  debenture  stock  

550,000 

5 

100 

105 

A   £ 

*4 

BANES. 

Number  of 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  China    / 

60,000 

14 

20 

55 

5A 

National  Bank  of  India  

80,000 

12 

12* 

38* 

31 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a;)  Ex  dividend. 


definite  figures  of  the  fourth  general  census  of  India  taken  on  the 
night  of  March  10,  1911.  It  showed  that  the  total  population  of 
British  India  was  315,132,537,  an  increase  of  20,771,481  on  the 
returns  of  the  census  of  1901.  The  document  is  a  record  of 
substantial  progress  in  practically  every  direction. 

The  wonderful  development  of  Canada,  its  cities  and  railways, 
continues  to  call  for  the  expenditure  of  large  amounts  of  money, 
and  during  the  past  month,  three  issues — two  municipal  and  one 
railway — have  been  made  in  the  London  market.  Of  the  former 
the  most  important  was  that  of  the  City  of  Edmonton,  the  capital 
and  seat  of  the  Legislature  of  the  province  of  Alberta.  The  loan 
took  the  usual  form  of  debentures  bearing  interest  at  4£  per  cent. 
The  amount  was  £595,100,  and  the  issue  price  99£  per  cent. 
The  stock  is  redeemable  at  par  as  to  £342,700  in  1932,  and  as  to 
£252,400  in  1952,  and  allowing  for  redemption  at  the  earlier  date 
the  yield  is  practically  £4.  11s.  per  cent.  Being  the  railway, 
industrial  and  commercial  centre  of  the  Northern  part  of  the 
province,  the,  city  has  grown  rapidly,  and  while  its  net  revenue 
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Title.  _ 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable 

3£%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

28,162,776 

1930-50f 

95 

Hi 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

PROVINCIAL. 

ALBERTA. 

4%  Debs.     .     .  <^;  '. 

411,000 

1938 

99 

*& 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

84 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .     . 

1,375,000 

1950 

99£ 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .     . 

450,000 

1949 

99 

*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3J%  Stock  .... 

650,000 

1954 

90 

Mi 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

ONTARIO. 

3J%  Regd.  Stock  .'    . 

1,200,000 

1946 

92 

4    - 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84 

<& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

4%  Bonds  .... 

410,900 

1949 

101 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Calgary  4£%  Debs.     . 
Edmonton  4£%  Debs. 
Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 
Montreal  4%    .     .     . 
Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Regina  4J%  Debs.       . 
Toronto  4%  Bonds     . 
Vancouver  4%  Bonds 
Winnipeg  4%  Regd.    . 

888,400 
636,900 
482,800 
2,400,000 
385,000 
167,800 
300,910 
121,200 
2,500,000 

1930-41* 
1918-51* 
1934 
1948-50 
1923 
1925-50* 
1922-28f 
1931 
1940 

103 
103 
96 
101 
101 
103 
99 
99 
98 

4| 
4} 

c 

^ 
*i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


for  1911  amounted  to  £146,662,  the  estimate  of  the  local  authorities 
for  the  current  year  is  £180,000.  Including  the  present  issue 
the  city's  total  debenture  debt  is  £2,406,283.  The  money  raised 
by  the  issue  is  required  for  public  works. 

The  other,  but  smaller  municipal  loan,  was  raised  by  the  city 
of  North  Vancouver  (British  Columbia).  In  this  case  also  the 
issue  was  of  4^  per  cent,  debentures,  and  the  amount  £126,100. 
The  issue  price  was  97£  per  cent.,  while  redemption  is  to  be 
effected  in  series  at  par,  £35,500  being  repayable  in  1932,  and 
£90,100  in  1961.  The  average  yield  is  thus  about  £4  13s.  per  cent. 
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The  money  is  to  be  used  for  general  municipal  purposes  including 
the  construction  of  a  reservoir,  and  extensions  to  the  water  service. 

The  important  Canadian  railway  issue  was  of  £1,438,356 
4  per  cent.  Perpetual  Consolidated  Debenture  stock  by  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  Company.  The  offer  was  quite 
attractive  in  its  terms,  and  in  the  ordinary  way  should  have 
met  with  a  good  response  from  the  public  ;  but  it  was  made  at  a 
time  when  there  was  a  glut  of  new  issues  on  the  market,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  issue  was  unfortunately  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  underwriters. 

Among  Canadian  industrial  securities  the  principal  event  has 
been  the  issue  of  the  annual  report  and  accounts  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  The  governor  and  committee  state  that  the  policy 
adopted  last  year  of  dividing  the  company's  business  into  three 
departments — land,  saleshops'and  fur  trade — with  a  commissioner 
for  each,  has  been  fully  justified  by  the  results. 

Further  progress  has  been  made  towards  bringing  the  saleshops 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  time,  and  the  governor  and 
committee  are  able  to  report  that  the  improved  results  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  company's  business  amply  justify  the  more 
energetic  policy  now  being  pursued.  But  much  more  will  need  to 
be  done  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  company  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to 
obtain  such  amendments  in  the  charter  as  will  provide  the  means 
for  the  necessary  capital  expenditure. 

At  the  same  time,  this  opportunity  is  being  taken  to  ask  for 
such  other  modifications  as  the  various  conditions  of  to-day  sug- 
gests. The  draft  charter  is  now  before  the  Crown  authorities, 
and  so  soon  as  an  intimation  is  received  that  its  provisions  will 
have  the  Royal  Assent,  a  special  meeting  of  the  shareholders  will 
be  called  to  consider  its  adoption. 

To  enable  the  company  to  retain  its  position  in  the  fur  trade 
in  spite  of  increasing  competition,  new  steamers  are  being  con- 
structed for  service  on  the  Athabasca  and  Slave  Eivers,  and  the 
company  have  also  acquired  a  majority  interest  in  the  "  Nas- 
copie  "  Steamship  Company,  Ltd.,  to  deliver  supplies  to,  and  to 
bring  out  the  returns  from,  the  Labrador,  Straits  and  Hudson's 
Bay  posts. 

The  company's  total  net  profit  amounts  to  £469,400  which, 
apart  from  the  bumper  profit  of  £708,600  earned  in  the  previous 
year,  is  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  company.  The  dividend 
for  the  past  year  of  £4  a  share  is  the  same  distribution  as  for  the 
previous  year.  It  has  only  once  been  exceeded,  the  distribution 
for  1906-7  being  £4  5s.  a  share. 

No   actual  mention  is  made  of   any  share-splitting   scheme 
with  which  rumour  in  the  City  has  been  so  busy  of  late,  but  it  is 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,800,000 

10 

$100 

270* 

3H 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     . 

£12,428,082 

4 

Stock 

99* 

4 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.    915 
Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 
Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£7,191,500 
£31,225,428 
£22,475,993 

5 

4 
nil. 

105 
29  X 

f 

ml. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

HI* 

^i?ff 

Do.  5%  2nd 

£2,530,000 

5 

100$ 

HS 

Do.  4%  3rd         „ 

£7,168,055 

i 

57 

I 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£11,790,011 

4 

91J 

*tk 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

121x 

4 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£18,871,942 

4 

97*2: 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

160,000 

11 

$100 

257 

4i 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

81 

4J>B 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

10 

$50 

£23 

4$ 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

35s.  per  sh. 

28 

6i 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

80s.  per  sh. 

10* 

127 

3A 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

100,000 

8 

5 

6| 

Do.  new 

25,000 

8 

3 

Ql 

ITK 

British  Columbia  Eleo-\Def. 

£1,000,000 

8 

Stock 

142 

5| 

trio  Railway    .     .     ./Prefd. 

£1,000,000 

6 

Stock 

4| 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 
(«)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

91 

4A 

8%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

81 

4TB 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 
437,632 

1913-38* 
1935 

100 
104x 

sf* 

>  1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

102o; 

31.3 

8J%  Inscribed,  1910 

800,000 

1950 

96* 

m 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date, 
(a)  Ex  dividend. 

possible  that  provisions  for  splitting  the  shares  are  contained  in  the 
alterations  in  the  Charter  now  being  made,  and  the  forthcoming 
meeting  is  all  the  more  eagerly  awaited  on  that  account. 

There  has  been  quite  a  notable  revival  of  both  speculative  and 
investment  interest  in  Grand  Trunk  securities.  The  company's 
last  profit  statement  showed  the  unexpectedly  high  increase  of 
£19,000.  The  expense  ratio  was  the  lowest  since  1910.  Eecent 
returns  of  gross  receipts  have  also  been  agreeably  surprising  to  the 
market,  and  the  aggregate  increase  in  gross  receipts  for  the  half 
year  to  date  now  amounts  to  £289,918. 
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415 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t 

34%      „             ,,     (t 
3%        »             n     (* 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,800} 

1933 
1924 
1935 

103 
97£ 
86 

3£ 

m 

Btf 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA, 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
3*%        „        1889  (t) 
3%          „         (t)  .     . 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

100J 
96 
83 

*i 

*& 

m 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND, 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

w°  "    "  it 

3%            n                ,.      «) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-301 
1922-471 

102 
100* 
95* 
83 

3« 

JA 

8« 

m 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
3J%       „            „      (t) 
3%         „            „      ft 
3%         „            „      i 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,274,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26$ 
1916  J  or 
after. 

101 

101 

9Qx 
90z 
l^x 

CO  CO  CO  CO  CO 

}l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3J%  Inscribed  ft)  . 
3%        „            4  •     • 
3%        „           (4  •     • 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

94§ 
86 
90o: 

3v 

Jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July, 

TASMANIA, 

3J%  Inscbd.  Stock   (t) 
*/>         n          » 
37                            (A 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

93£ 
100J 

84 

? 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment, 

(a;)  Ex  dividend. 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

100 

*A 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb.       . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

99 

4£ 

Melbourne         Trams) 
Trust  4A%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

101 

5 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.Melbourne  4J%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919      !     102 

q 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

250,000 

1913 

101 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

Sv 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


Wonderful  expansion  continues  to  be  shown  by  the  traffic 
receipts  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  Company,  and  the 
aggregate  increase  in  gross  receipts  to  date  now  amounts  to 
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AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

% 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 

12,000 

6 

5 

7 

«4 

Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

*i 

100 

99 

^ 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  .     .     .     .     .     f.* 

40,000 

16 

40 

119 

5| 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

125,000 

10 

20 

43£ 

4T98 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

14 

25 

59 

3 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

£600,000 
80,000 

4 
H| 

100 
5 

99J 

el 

4. 

9& 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

£1,900,000 
154,000 

4 
8 

100 
5 

99x 
6 

4 
6| 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£519,459 

% 

100 

106 

*A 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,015,060 

4 

100 

88J 

*i 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced                        . 

£667,286 

5 

100 

98* 

5A 

Australian  Agricultural  £25       .      .      . 

20,000 

£4 

21i 

71 

5i 

South  Australian  Company  £15 

14,200 

£3£ 

£15 

67 

JH 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 

42,479 

g 

1 

1 

T| 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

5 

10 

10 

5 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 

1914 
1929 

104 

102 

if 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

3J%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

17,201,842 

1940 

95 

31 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

85 

3« 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

18,454,000  dollars.     The  company's  last  profit  statement  showed 
a  gain  of  959,000  dollars. 

New  Zealand  has  recently  figured  as  one  of  the  largest  borrowers 
that  the  home  market  has  been  asked  to  finance  for  many  months 
past,  two-year  3^  per  cent.  Debentures  to  the  amount  of  no  less 
than  £4,500,000  being  offered  at  99  per  cent.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  short  life  of  the  stock,  the  issue  from  the  point  of  view  of 
public  subscriptions  was  more  or  less  a  failure,  85  per  cent,  going 
to  the  underwriters.  From  ite  nature  the  loan  was  one  which 
might  have  been  more  easily  arranged  privately,  and  in  effect  that 
result  has  been  obtained  because  the  stock  has  gone  to  those  who, 
had  they  not  underwritten  it,  would  undoubtedly  have  constituted 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  subscribers.  In  a  limited  sense, 
the  issue  was  Imperial  in  character,  about  half  a  million  of  the 
proceeds  being  required  to  meet  payments  in  respect  of  the 
Dreadnought  cruiser  now  under  construction.  Of  the  balance 
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NEW   ZEALAND    MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8*        110 

4| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

102 

4 

10  April-  10  Got 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  15% 

11 

4 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

100 

4J 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%\ 
Drainage  Loan.     ./ 

200,000 

1926 

117 

*A 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

116J 

4| 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

104 

*H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

105 

*B 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2$  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  13% 

G| 

B$ 

. 
Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

101 

5J 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.l 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

105 

4| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.) 
Loan                        ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

108£ 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

120J 

4| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

102 

4g 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government 

£2,840,500  will  be  utilised  for  the  repayment  of  sums  temporarily 
borrowed  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  Debentures  previously 
issued. 

Khodesia's  gold  output  for  May  amounted  to  £234,407  and 
exceeded  that  for  April  by  £12,931,  while  it  was  the  best  since 
August  last.  The  silver  won  during  the  month  was  14,873  oz., 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

GAPE  COLONY. 

4*%  Bonds  .... 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886         „ 
3£%1886       „          (ft. 

3%  1886         „         (4. 

£ 
341,700 
3,729,995 
9,903,166 
15,066,244 
7,492,140 

dwgS. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

101 

101 
101 

86 

8? 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  (ft     .     . 
3J%         „      (t)     •     . 
3%           „      W     •     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

104 
105 
97 

83J 

4 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (ft  .   I  35,000,000 

1923-53f 

91f 

3| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
+  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(()  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

763,000 

1954 

98 

4.1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%      .     . 

1,856,750 

1953 

100 

4  JL 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%      .     .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

99 

41 

30  June—  31  Deo 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

98J 

4£ 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

96 

4J^ 

1  June  —  1  Deo. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

963 

43 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

369,468 

1964 

98 

4£ 

30  June—  81  Deo. 

Pretoria  4%     ... 

1,250,000 

1939 

96i 

4A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

99 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

(«)  Ex  dividend. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5°/  Debs 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

99 

5 

Rhodesia  Rlys.°5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

102 

1 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     .     .     . 

£1,849,700 

5 

100 

88 

5| 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

! 

/ 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Natal  Bank  £10               .     .     . 

80,000 
148,232 

? 

5 
2i 

II 

»A 

64 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10      .     . 

110,000 

6 

10* 

111 

8 

5& 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £20      . 

61,941 

13 

£5 

114 

H 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     .     .••   ,., 

60,000 

5 

5 

6 

H 

South  African  Breweries      .... 

965,279 

m 

1 

8& 

SA 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    .     . 

8,071,357 

nil 

1 

If 

nil 

Do.  57  Debs.  Red.     . 

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

107A 

4f 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

6J 

5 

*v  i  2 

4 

8| 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

nil 
5 

10 

7 

2* 
B) 

6& 

while  51  tons  of  lead,  16,067  tons  of  coal  and  1,960  tons  of  chrome 
ore  were  produced. 


MONTH. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January    . 

214,918 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February  . 

209,744 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March 

215,102 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April 

221,476 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May 

234,407 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June 



215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July  • 



237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August 



243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September 



225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October     . 

— 

218,862 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November 



214,040 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December  i  :«.». 

— 

217,026 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total     . 

1,095,647 

2,647,895 

2,569,201  ' 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

Indian  and  Colonial  Investments 
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The  Transvaal's  gold  output  for  May  was  valued  at  £3,311,794 
which  was  a  record  both  as  regards  total  and  daily  average,  if  the 
70,000  oz.  in  respect  of  extinguished  bullion  reserves  be  eliminated 
from  the  March  figures.  The  following  table  gives  the  returns 
month  by  month  for  several  years  past : — 


Month. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

January  . 

3,130,830 
2,989,832 

2,765,386 
2,594,634 

2,554,451 
2,445,088 
2,578,877 
2,629,535 
2,693,785 
2,655,602 
2,713,083 
2,757,919 
2,747,853 
2,774,390 
2,729,554 
2,722,775 

2,612,836 
2,400,892 
2,580,498 
2,578,804 
2,652,699 
2,621,818 
2,636,965 
2,597,646 
2,575,760 
2,558,902 
2,539,146 
2,569,822 

2,380,124 
2,301,971 
2,442,022 
2,403,500 
2,472,143 
2,442,329 
2,482,608 
2,496,869 
2,496,112 
2,624,012 
2,609,685 
2,806,235 

2,283,741 
2,096,434 
2,287,391 
2,281,110 
2,227,838 
2,155,976 
2,262,813 
2,357,602 
2,285,424 
2,351,344 
2,335,406 
2,478,659 

March 
April  . 
May. 
June  . 
July  . 
August 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 

3,528,688 
3,133,383 
3,311,794 

2,871,740 
2,836,267 
2,913,734 
2,907,854 
3,012,738 
3,030,360 
2,976,065 
3,010,130 
3,057,213 
3,015,499 

Total*    .  116,094,  527  34,  991,  620!32,  002,  912 

30,925,788 

29,957,61027,403,738 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

A  private  cablegram  from  Johannesburg  states  that  the  mines 
of  the  Witwatersrand  crushed  during  the  month  of  May  2,177,348 
tons,  which  is  the  largest  monthly  tonnage  so  far  treated  by  the 
mines  of  the  Band. 

The  native  labour  supply  for  the  Band  gold  mines  amounted 
at  the  end  of  May  to  193,829,  which  is  a  decrease  of  4,108  compared 
with  the  record  total  of  197,937  shown  by  the  previous  month's 
return.  The  decrease  during  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year  was  3,936,  as  will  be  seen  from 'the  following  statement 
showing  the  movements  in  the  supply  since  the  beginning  of  last 
year. 


Month. 

tfet  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

Month. 

Set  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed  end 
of  Month. 

January  1911 
February    ,, 
March         ,, 

4,666 
6,166 
4,023 

183,268 
189,434 
193,457 

January  1912 
February    ,  , 
March 

5,764 
6,274 
6,428 

184,046 
190,320 
196,748 

April 

871 

194,328 

April 

1,189 

197,937 

May 

3,936* 

190,392 

May 

4,108* 

193,829 

June 

3,452* 

186,940 

July 

5,358* 

181,582 







August 

1,772* 

179,810 







September 

191* 

179,619 







October 

425* 

179,194 







November 

2,458* 

176,736 







December 

1,546 

178,282 

—       ..  \  ^ 

~^D  .iv 

.v.-.TTJvj 

Net  loss. 


For  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  the  Rand  Mines 
Company  has  declared  a  dividend  of  5s.  6d.  per  share,  the  same  as 
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a  year  ago.  Practically  all  the  Hand  dividends  have  now  been 
announced  and  the  total  amount  to  be  distributed  is  £3,714,946, 
which  does  not  include  the  Langlaagte  Estates  dividend.  This 
is  an  increase  of  £78,152  over  the  amout  paid  on  account  of  the 
last  half  of  1911. 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
.Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42f 

95 

3| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

84 

3*8 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t).     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

106 

H 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

85 

3& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3fc%  ins.  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

94J 

313 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 
Do.  3J%  ins.  (0     .     . 

1,099,048 
1,455,500 

1934 
1919-49f 

104 
95 

3| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 
24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius   3%  guar."l 
Great  Britain  (t)  ./ 

600,000 

1940 

88 

31 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (0-     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

104 

3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3$%  ins.  (*) 

725,101 

1929-54f 

94$ 

3| 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 
Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 
Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     ./, 

422,593 
600,000 

120,000 

1917-42* 
1922-44f 
Div.  £4J 

101 
83a; 

£84 

4 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period. 

<(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period, 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt  

£7,267,300 
£55,971,960 

3 

4 

99 
100 

93 
1004 

3A 

3J§ 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

17* 

$ 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               ,,              .,      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

? 

5 
10 

^ 
6f 

a 

„      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

H 

100 

84 

3r 

June  25,  1912. 


(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TRUSTEE. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS.— The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him  ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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